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CHAPTER I. 

BARLT AOBS— ALIXAMDEB III. 



It is probable, from the insular situation of Britain, and its 
being placed at the very extremity of the elder continent, almost 
cut off from all the rest of the world, as Virgil expresses it,* 
that it remained, for many ages previous to the Christian era, in 
the same condition in which some of the remote isles of America 
were found by their first discoverers — without inhabitants, with- 
out even wild animals, a mere wilderness of vegetation. For 
countless centuries, that land which has since been trod by so 
many millions, lay unseen, unnamed, unenjoyed; in vain alike 
the foliage of its far- spread forests, and the deep herbage of its 
valleys ; in vain the flow of its majestic streams, and the bloom 
of the flowers which bent over them in uncropped luxuriance ; in 
vain the summer's heat and winter's cold, or any other of those 
dispensations which Providence intended from the birth of time 
for the comfort and convenience of the human race ; all lying in 
primeval silence — ^nature waiting for man. 

From what quarter man came, to break the silence that had 
continued from chaos, to awaken untried echoes, wade through 
nameless rivers, and disturb with his artificial ideas the vegeta- 
tion which had been blooming and bourgeoning since the Deluge, 
is uncertain; though it was probably from the neighbouring 
shores of Gaul, now France. The first enlightened man who set 
his foot upon the country was Julius Caesar. When he invaded 
the southern shore of the island, fifty-five years- before Christ, he 
found it occupied by barbarians similar to tho^e ^Vi^\s^ V>& ^qsm^ 

* "Pemtm ioio divisos orbe Bnt%Tiii06.**«»£c. I. 
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just subdued in Gaul. The Roman republic was then pursuing 
a course of conquest and colonization over the barbarous parts of 
the earth, much the same as that which has since become the turn of 
Great Britain to pursue ; and accordingly, we find the island and 
its inhabitants spoken of by the classic writers of that nation in 
nearly the same style as we might use in regard to the Hindoos, 
or the North American Indians, over whom the British arms have 
latterly been extending their conquests. 

The Romans continued about five hundred years in Britain ; 
during which they succeeded in subduing and civilizing the 
greater part of it, the only exception being the more northerly 
part of that section of the island which has since come to bear 
the name of Scotland. There they found it impossible to pene- 
trate, owing to the irregular nature of the ground, and the 
indomitable character of the natives. These people were termed 
Caledonians, from a word in their own language, signifying 
dwellers in the woods — for their whole country was a forest, and 
their only subsistence the wild creatures who found in it a 
common shelter with themselves ; thence a district of the south 
of Scotland is still called Kyle, meaning a woody region. The 
Romans, who never measured danger or trouble against the 
probable profit, made repeated attempts to. conquer or extirpate 
this wretched nation of savages, by leading roads into their 
territory and planting forts ; but they were always obliged, in the 
end, to retreat behind a fortified wall, which one of the emperors, 
in the second century of the Christian era, had thought proper to 
build across the island, as a means, if not of subjugating the 
Caledonians, at least of preventing them from doing any harm 
beyond their own bounds. 

At length, in the fifth century, the Romans were compelled by 

distresses in their own country to withdraw from Britain ; and 

• the Caledonians were left to enjoy a negative kind of triumph. 

The wall being then undefended, the barbarians broke through it, 

^and spread themselves over the country to the south, which had 

•been left in possession of a partially civilized, but also efifeminate 

j^liifiif of people, namely, the ori^nal Britons as modified by 

I^Ptand oentnries of intercourse with the Roman legions. That 

Hp» Ibaad itMgfBaeary for thieiT own defence, to call in the 
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assistance of the Angles or Saxons, a warlike people of Germany. 
The Angles soon beat back the Caledonians to their original 
limits ; but, by way of rewarcf^ for so doing, they established 
themselves in the same kind of mastery over the Britons which 
the Romans had enjoyed; and it is from them that England 
derives its name. 

In those early ages, before any proper system of government 
or law was established, there were always some bands of adven- 
turous people wandering about, who were ready either to sell 
their services as soldiers to any nation oppressed by another, or, 
as occasion served, to become the oppressors themselves, and sit 
down as the military lords of a soil heretofore occupied by a 
peaceful race. Of this kind were the Scots, a tribe which, after 
emigrating, as is supposed, from Spain to Ireland, and after 
having made themselves paramount in the latter country, sent a 
detachment over to Caledonia, under the charge of a chief named 
Fergus, to try if a settlement might be effected there. Fergus, 
styled the son of Eric, landed, with his troops, on the point of 
Kintyre in Argyleshire, about the year 503; and immediately 
began, from his first seat of government, on a lonely peninsula, 
to extend his dominion into the country. His bands increased ; 
his family continued, after his own death, as their chiefs; a 
castle, called DunstafFnage, near the mouth of the present 
Caledonian canal, became the palace of his race, and the capital 
of the coimtry upon which they aggressed. By and bye, the 
Caledonians, who bore the various name of Picts, and who hud, 
in the course of ages, become at least so much civilized as to 
erect buildings and carve sculptures of no inconsiderable elegance 
(some of which yet exist), entered into a furious struggle with 
the Scots, and were by them overcome, A Scottish king, 
named Kenneth, accomplished this work in the year 853, and 
brought forward his- seat of government from Dunstafihage to 
Forteviot, in Perthshire, which is supposed to have previously 
been the capital of the Pictish sovereign, Druet, whom he had 
subdued. 

A space of three hundred and fifty years having thus sufficed 
for giving the Scots possession of the country north of tlv^ '^LV'^^ 
anuthejr centuiy saw them advance to tVie Yotfit^* ^x^^ \»\^\v^x^\?i 
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overcome certain tribes of Britons, which still subsisted, in more 
or less independence » to the south of that estuary. A successor 
of Kenneth, named Malcolm (1020), obtained dominion over a 
great part of this tract, by treaty with Edmund, a Saxcm King of 
England, the condition being that he should become an ally of 
that state. And not only did the Scottish princes thus extend 
their sway ; they also resisted, with a gallantry which puts the 
conduct of the English to shame, the invasions repeatedly 
attempted upon their country by the Danes, who in this age 
exhibited the same genius for maritime conquest which the Soots 
and Saxons, and afterwards the Normans, displayed by land. 
Kenneth III. son of Malcolm, gained a memorable victory over a 
prodigious band of these invaders, at Luncarty, near Perth. 
Other victories were also obtained over them, at Aberlemno in 
Angus, Mortlach in Aberdeenshire, and at Fores in Moray. 
Nevertheless, it is certain, from the dialect and personal appear* 
ance of the inhabitants of these districts, that great numbers of 
maritime invaders, from the countries in the north of Europe, 
had gained a settlement in them before or after the period in 
question. 

It would be quite vain to record, even in a work of greater 
space than the present, the particular contests which took place 
in these early ages of Scottish history. The object of sudi 
encounters is generally too mean and obscure, too much removed 
from our sympathies, to admit of any interest being excited by 
their detail. Some feeling, however, may be excited by the idea 
which arises in our minds, in reflecting on the number of those 
conflicts, indicated by the frequency of rude barrows and obelisks 
throughout the country ; and on their bloodiness, which is 
testified, with scarcely less authority, by tradition. It is impos- 
sible to think on such struggles, inspired, as they were, either by 
a wish for empire over the most sterile regions, or by a love of 
glory, wluch had not even the chance of being commemorated, 
without a sensation of pity for misdirected human nature. 

That these ages could produce their tales of ambition, and 

other violent passions, as well as times of later date, is proved by 

the iFeU-known story of Macbeth. The real tale of that chief is, 

that, having a daim upon the crown, wbicb.a'^evvli^l^ loose law 
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oi succession then in force, might have easily persuaded him to 
be superior to the right of the existing sovereign, Duncan, he 
waylaid and murdered that personage, near Elgin in Moray, and 
then became King himself. To this deed, as old chronicles tell, 
he was partly incited by a vision of three Sybil-like women, who 
foretold his greatness. But his chief inspiration is supposed to 
have been the baleful passions of his wife Gruoch, who had 
ftimily quarrels of long standing to avenge upon Duncan. Mac- 
beth, having committed one crime, was easily led to perpetrate 
others. He expelled the children of the murdered King, and also 
a diief named Macduff, who befriended them. The family of the 
last mentioned individual he is said to have burnt in their castle. 
He latterly became a grievous oppressor of his subjects, by com- 
pelling diem to work like beasts of burden in fortifying a hill 
near Forth, called Dunsinane, for the defence of his person and 
ill-gotten power. At length, Malcolm, the son of Duncan, 
procured aid from England, met, and overthrew the usurper. 

This Malcolm, the third of the name, and styled Canmore, from 
his large head, was the first sovereign of a new and comparatively 
enlightened era of Scottish history. He established his seat of 
government at Dunfermline, in a lowland part of the country, 
and endeavoured to consolidate the sovereignty which had been 
procured by his predecessor Malcolm H. over Lothian, Berwick- 
shire, and even some of the northern parts of England. He 
received and gave shelter to Edgar Atheling, tbe Saxon prince, 
and his sister Margaret, who fled from England in consequence 
of the usurpation of Harold. That Princess he afterwards took 
to wife, and thereby transmitted to his posterity the claims of the 
Saxon line of sovereigns upon the throne of England. This lady, 
being very pious and well-informed, was able to do much good 
in humanizing the King and his subjects. They were soon after 
provided with additional means of instruction and improvement 
by tJie arrival of a great number of other Saxoos» who left 
England in consequence of the Norman conquest. ?rhe language 
of the ^ King and Court had hitherto been Celtic, or Gaelic, like 
their Hneage ; but they now began to learn the Anglo-Saxon. 
Afterwards the Court language, and that indeed which. eveut\i%ll^ 
spread aver all the lowland part of ScotWid, t^w^^^'Ci^ ^\ 
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French from a number of Normans, who deserted William's 
standard and took refuge in the northern kingdom. From this 
period it is observable that the Scottish princes lose sight of 
those rude regions in the west and north which their ancestors 
first overran, and assume the chivalrous aspect and bearing bf 
Norman Kings. 

Malcolm died in 1093, sovereign of even more country than is 
now contained in Scotland ; and the crown, after vacillating for 
some years between Donald Bane, an usurper, and the elder 
branches of his family, settled upon his son David, a pious, bold, 
and sagacious prince, who held it with great credit for twenty- 
nine years; that is, from the year 1124 to 1153. Malcolm's 
daughter, having in the meantime been married to Henry I. the 
youngest son of the Conqueror, had given birth to Maud, mother 
of the English monarch Henry 11. ; and thus a connection was 
established between the Plantagenet princes and the Scottish 
monarchs, which was little interrupted for two centuries, though 
in the first place it caused David to be embroiled in a war with 
King Stephen, for the vindication of his niece's rights against 
that usurper. David's piety, mingled, no doubt, with motives of 
a political nature, caused him to make large endowments to the 
church, and to build many religious houses. The monasteries of 
Kelso, Drybrugh, and Melrose, which run like a chain of military 
posts along the border, together with many equally splendid 
foundations in the more central parts of the kingdom, were raised 
by him.* 

To David succeeded his grandson, Malcolm IV.. who reigned 
till 1166. To Malcolm, who died without issue, succeeded 
William, another grandson of King David. William was a 
thoroughly chivalrous King, and seems to have been the first of 
his race who adopted a heraldic ensign. His badge was the lion, 
which has ever since figured in the Scottish shield ; and hence he 
was named William the Lion. Once, when reconnoitring the 
castle of Alnwick, in England, for the purpose of taking it, he 

* His successor, James I., on being shown his grave at DuAfermline, and 
lold bj the monks what a saint he had been, remarked that he had been 
^ane sair sand for the crowne ;" that is, had made great havoc of the croivn- 
Tandsfor the gratMeation ci his piety. 
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was surprised by a superior party of English, who had approached 
him under a mist. Not at all daunted, he dashed with his little 
band against the enemy, crpng. " Now we shall see who are good 
knights !" an exclamation savouring of chivalry. On this occa- 
sion he was taken prisoner, and brought before the English King, 
Henry II., against whom he had taken up arms at the instigation 
of his son Richard, afterwards known by the epithet, Coeur de 
Ldon. 

From this accident flowed a grievous national misfortune. The 
Kings of England had hitherto received homage from the Scottish 
monarchs for some of those southern districts which the former 
had found it convenient to cede to the latter in the time of 
Malcolm II. By and bye, as the original principles of this ar« 
rangement became less plainly understood, English Kings began 
to form the ambitious wish of establishing a claim of paramountcy 
over those of Scotland for their entire dominions ; thereby degrad- 
ing them to the condition 'of mere vassal- Kings, or Viceroys. 
The impudence of this project is the more conspicuous, when we 
consider that Henry II. was only the great-grandson of a Norman 
adventurer of illegitimate birth, while William was the descendant 
of a race which had given independent Kings to Scotland for six 
or seven himdred years. Absurd as it was, it was destined to be 
so far succes^iil in the present case, that William, for the sake of 
• his liberty, was content to pay fealty to Henry for his whole domi- 
nions. Hence proceeded evils manifold to Scotland. 

William died in 1214, after a reign of forty-eight years, in 
which there is hardly a blot except this inauspicious acknowledg- 
ment, which, after all, the Monarch probably contemplated only 
as a thing paid in ransom instead of money, and which might 
afterwards be redeemed for a pecimiary consideration. Such a 
redemption did virtually take place some years after, when, for a 
certain sum, which he wanted for the Holy Wars, Richard Coeur 
de lion remitted the obligation imposed by h» father, re- 
serving only the usual homage for Lothian and other southern 
districts. 

To WiUiam succeeded his son Alexander, the second son of 
6iat name, who was a prudent prince, and did much, to conRolvdata 
the loDgdom, To him, in 1249, succeeded \i\ft ^otl ^^^mssl^'^'TOl* 
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who also proved a good sovereign. The reign of the latter is 
particularly distingmshed by a victory which he gained over the 
Norwegians in 1263» when Haco, the warlike King of Ihak 
country, made a formidable descent al Largs, in Ayrshire^ for the 
purpose of enforcing his right to the sovereignty of the Westeni 
Islands. Alexander contended with tiie invaders for three days, 
and at length, with the assistance of a storm which partly destroyed 
their fleet, succeeded in repelling the attack. 

Scotland had now experi«iced two centuries of good, and» upon 
the whole, peaceful government, since it was first extended to its 
full size ; and it is said to have been for awhile not muchhiferior 
to England in power, commerce, and wealth. Perhaps few of the 
royal families of modem Europe display six generations of such 
uniform respectabifity as those which occur in the Scottish line 
between Malcolm Canmore and Alexander III. Much ci the 
prosperity of the kingdom must have also been owing to the genius 
of the people, who seem to have been greatly improved by the 
strangers that were perpetually mixing with them. Among ex- 
ternal causes, is to be reckoned the perpetual drainage which 
England experienced during these ages for the Holy Wars, while 
Scotland was constantly nourishing its strength at home. 

In this era of Scottish history we first find coined silver money. 
Now also arose the first of those institutions called royal burghs, 
which were originaDy intended by the Kings as forts of refuge, so 
to speak, for the common people, where they might carry on their 
trades, and enjoy a local government of their own, free from the 
barons and great noblemen who ruled over the rest of the 
country. The commercial shipping of Scotland during this period 
was considerable ; the country itself presented such temptations 
to the enterprise of foreign merchants, that the Jews proposed to 
form a colony at North Queensferry for the purpose of carrying 
on trade. At this time the King was in the habit oi calling par- 
liaments of his nobles, who sometimes contributed large sums of 
money for his use. The several monarchs also had their seals, 
wherewith to ratify the charters which they bestowed upon their 
vassals. These seals generally represent the royal personages 
either on horseback, arrayed as knights, or in their chairs of 
^/9^, robed and crowned as Kings. There were polaceft at Dun- 
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fermline, Edinburgh Castle, aod pn>l»bly some other places. The 
nobles, a great number of whom were Norman lefiigees, or 
Normans who also had lands in England, lived in fortresses or 
castles, some of which, snch as Dunbar, Tantallon, Lochmaben, 
and Carlaverock, were very massive and strong. The tradesmen 
c^ the burghs lived in their tenements of land, which were gene- 
rally two stories in height. The peasantry and farmers dwelt in 
hovels, probably little worse than those which obtained till lately all 
over the country, and which are still found in the Highlands. At 
the same time, a complete system of religious instruction was 
established under twelve bishops, each of whom had an extensive 
catalogue of parsonages committed to his charge. The monasteries 
were already numerous and rich ; the buildings beautiful, and the 
lands highly cultivated. The arts had also made some progress 
over the country — ^though it is not probable that Scotland exported 
any manufactured articles. 

The monarchs, during this period, appear to have shaken off a 
great deal of their original Celtic character, and become almost 
entirely Norman in manners and style of government. When 
Fergus invaded the coimtry in 503, he brought with him a flat 
black stone like a cushion, which had been, even for ages before 
his time, a kind of ftunily palladium ; a destiny was attached to 
it, according to tradition, that wherever it should be placed, 
there should the race of Scots be predominant. Perhaps this 
sacred object had been carried with the tribe through Ireland, and 
might be afterwards committed to the charge of Fergus, as a 
means of procuring success to his expedition. The Scottish Kings 
were placed upon the Black Stone at their coronation. Another 
Celtic ceremonial was gone through on such occasions. A High- 
land senachy, or herald, appeared before the new King, and recited 
his genealogy back to the time of Fergus, by way of showing his 
right to the throne. But scarcely any other trace ^ to be found 
of Celtic peculiarity in these monarchs. It is farther evident that 
the late distinct division of the country into Highlands and Low- 
lands had now commenced; the former giving shelter to the 
original Celtic subjects of the race of Fergus, while the latter were 
occupied by those mixed races over which the Kin^ had esta* 
bliabed their Bupremacy, Hence the language oi ^^ icira\&\ Ssv 
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Still pure Erse or Celtic, while that of the lower region is a 
mingled dialect of Anglo-Sazon, Scandinavian, and Norman, witii 
a sprinkling of Gaelic. It may also be observed, as part of the 
same result, that the names of places in the western and northern 
division of the kingdom are generally of Graelic signification, while 
those in the eastern and southern districts are more generally 
Scandinavian and Saxon. . 

Upon the whole, the institutions of the country were a good 
deal like the English, through whom it may be said the light of 
modem civilization, which arose after the Middle Ages in Italy, 
France, and Spain, had been distilled before it reached the Scottish 
nation. The country was divided into sheriffdoms, after the 
fashion of Alfred's dissection of England into counties ; and some 
noblemen, generally of Norman descent, had the principal sway 
over each. Almost all of these grandees were styled from the 
districts which they ruled, as the Earl of Mar, the Earl of Stra- 
theme, the Earl of Lennox, and so forth ; the title ' Earl* being, 
in reality, descriplive of an office similar to that of a modem 
sheriff. The towns appear to have had bailiffs, or bailies, as their 
chief magistrates. The laws were administered by the King in 
person, who, for that purpose, was perpetually moving through 
his kingdom, holding what were called justice- ayres. The feudal 
system, by which all lands are understood to be held ftt)m the 
King, on condition of military service, and by virtue of which 
landlords in their tiun had unlimited power over their tenants, 
was, in this period, introduced in its fullest forms into Scotland, 
where it has ever since exercised a prodigious influence over 
society. 



CHAPTER II. 

PERIOD OF WALLACE AND BRUCE. 



At the death of Alexander III. in 1285, the advancing pros- 
perity of Scotland was destined to experience a grievous checks 
Jh^m the unhappy resalta of a disputed succession.. 
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Alexander left no heirs but an infant grand-child, Margaret, 
Princess of Norway, the daughter of Brie, King of that country, 
by Margaret, daughter of the King of Scotland. -This child, who 
had been acknowledged heir of the crown the year before, now 
therefore became Queen of Scotland. As she was still in Norway, 
and only three years of age, a regency of six persons was ap- 
pointed to rule in her stead ; and negociations were entered into 
with Eric, her father, and Edward I. of England, who was her 
grandmother's brother, for bringing her over to Scotland. 

Edward I. was at this time by far the most warlike and saga- 
cious sovereign in Europe. He had already added Wales to his 
native dominions, and he now formed the project of gaining pos- 
session of Scotland also, by matching his son with the infant 
Queen. A union of the two countries by such means was highly 
desirable; but, on the unexpected death of Margaret, in her 
passage from Norway, Edward was induced to form views of a 
much darker kind. 

The inheritance of the kingdom now lay among the descendants 
of Prince David, a brother of William the Lion. From the eldest 
of David's three daughters descended John Baliol, a Norman noble, 
holding great possessions in Scotland, England, and France. 
From the second descended Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, also a 
Norman noble, and, like Baliol, possessed of large estates in Eng- 
land. According to all modem ideas of succession, Baliol's right 
was preferable to Bruce's, and he ought to have become king. 
Unfortunately, however, there had obtained in Scotland, though 
not since the time of Malcolm Canmore, a custom by which a 
brother or nephew might succeed, in preference to a son or 
a daughter, if he only were more fully grown in years, and more 
able to lead the national armies. In virtue of ^is, Bruce had 
plotted a usurpation of the throne, even in the life-time of the 
infant Margaret ; he now argued, that, as he was the grandson of 
Prince David, while John Baliol was his great grandson, he was 
better entitled to the throne ; being, to use the phrase of the times, 
nearer in degree to the person from whom they drew their com- 
mon descent. 

To settle this puzzling question. King Ed^Twd^T^^wiXfe^VYaiai^N 
und as the people were anxious to avoid a dVi\. >atcJ\, NiaK^ ^«^ 
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easily induced to accept of bim as arbiter. Before giving his 
award, however, the wily king required that the competitors 
should acknowledge him to be Lord Paramount of Scotland, and 
that the kingdom should be put into his hands, by the effectual 
symbol of a surrender of its best fortresses, in order that he might, 
in turn, give it to the rightful heir. This was a revival of the 
claim of superiority, which, as already mentioned, tlie English 
monarchs affected to have over those of Scotland, in consequence 
of the latter, for some ages back, having rendered homage for the 
English provinces entrusted to their keeping. Such a claim had 
often been presented by the kings of England in treaties ; but, ex- 
cept in the solitary case of William the Lion, it had always been 
scouted by the northern monarchs. The only reasonable grounds 
upon which it can now be set forward, are, that certainly it was 
fractionally right, namely, so far as a part of the south of Scotland 
was concerned ; that, in several instances, expatriated Scottish 
princes had sought and procured aid from the kings of England, 
as their superiors, in attempts to regain their throne ; and that a 
great part of the Scottish nobility were actually subjects of Eng- 
land, from the circumstance of their also holding lands in that 
kingdom. On the present occasion, as the competitors were all 
subjects of Edward, and as they were all ahke glad to bow to the 
arbiter who alone seemed to have the power of bestowing the 
kingdom, they readily acknowledged his claim in its most com- 
prehensive sense. 

Edward, thus empowered, awarded the crown to John Baliol, 
.who forthwith went through the ceremonial of swearing fealty to 
his patron, and was soon after crowned at Scone. Ere long, 
he felt the smart of the obligation under which he had come to 
Edward. That stem master began to inflict upon him a series of 
insults, for the express purpose, it would appear, of causing him 
to fly into rebellion. For one thing, he required the poor slave- 
Idng to appear before his EngHsh law-courts, to answer to every 
appeal which his own subjects thought proper to carry there. 
Baliol, offended beyond all patience, gratified Edward by sending 
him a solemn renundation of his allegiance. When the English 
king received it, he tzelaimed in his Norman French, " Ha ! ce 
M felon, tel folie feictl S"d ne voult venii k nowa, uowa ^lendrons 
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^ lui." (Ha ! the fooli»h traitor ! If he will not come to me, I 
shall go to liim.) And he immediately invaded Scotland with an 
army, which, after destroying Berwick, then a Scottish town, 
overthrew the whole collected force of the country at Dnnhar, 
April 28, 1296. King John, then left quite defenceless, was taken 
prisoner ; and being brought before Edward, in the churchyard of 
Stracathro, in the Meams, was there, in a solemn manner, stripped 
piece-meal of the ensigns and robes of sovereignty, and declared 
to be no longer King of Scotland. His person was soon after 
committed to the keeping of the Pope. 

It might have been expected, as Scotland was now without a 
sovereign, that Edward would lose no time in appointing the next 
competitor. Bruce accordingly presented his claim for the seat 
vacated by Baliol. " What !" exclaimed the Lord Paramount, 
" have I nothing to do but to conquer kingdoms for you ?" The 
time was now come for what he had all along looked forward to — 
his making himself the sovereign of Scotland. He therefore only 
stayed to assure himself of the complete subjugation of the country, 
before leaving it in the hands of his own troops and civil officers, to 
be managed as a part of the English dominions. He marched back 
to London,* congratulating himself that within a very few years 
he had added two independent nations to the catalogue of his sub- 
jects, and extended his empire over the whole island of Britain.^ 

It is to be observed, however, that he had only subdued the 
bodies of the Scottish people . Their spirits he had not even 
broken. The classes, moreover, which appeared to render him 
their obedience, were chiefly those Normans who were in a great 
measure his own subjects already, or who at least had a national 
feeling rather in favour of England than of Scotland. The mass 
of the population, composed of old independent aborigines, who 
loathed a foreign sway, and reflected with ardent feelings Upon the 
antiquity of their own desecrated monarchy, had passed beneath 
his notice, and now only wanted a proper leader to rise againsj: 
him. 

That leader was supplied by William Wallace, a young gentle- 

* On ihis occasion he carried off the national itoords, and the stone upon 
which the Scottish kings had been crowned for &o moixv'^ ceoXxms^* 
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man of Renfrewshire, the second son of the knight of Elderslie, 
who, having been outlawed for killing an Englishman in a brawl, 
was gradually induced, by a train of circumstances, to commence 
a guerilla warfare against the English garrisons. Being successful 
in a few rencontres, he soon acquired strength, began to take 
castles, and to attack large parties ; and finally, he appeared 
openly at the head of an army, for the avowed purpose of relieving 
his country from a foreign yoke. Wallace had all the proper 
characteristics of a popular hero. He was taller and stronger 
than most men ; bravest among the brave ; capable of enduring 
any degree of fatigue; and gifted with a turn for ambuscade, 
which often was of greater avail to him than the number of his 
troops. By Edward's directions the Earl of Surrey led an English 
army against this unexpected insurgent. Wallace waited on the 
north bank of the Forth for its approach. Half of it passed a 
narrow wooden bridge to give him battle. That portion he at- 
tacked ; in an instant it fell into confusion, turned, and endea* 
voured to escape across the river. Great numbers were killed 
and drowned ; those who yet remained on the south bank re- 
treated to England. Having thus become in a manner master of 
Scotland, Wallace undertook an expedition into England, which 
the absence of Edward in France left at this moment in a defence- 
less state. He swept the country breadth-wise from Newcastle 
to Carlisle almost without resistance, and. as might be expected 
in a rude age, took a terrible revenge for the temporary oppres- 
sion of his native land by the English. On his return he was 
chosen by his followers, and no doubt with the good will of the 
people at large, to be Guardian of Scotland in the name of the 
exiled John. 

Edward was obliged by this sudden turn of affairs to quit a scene 
of splendid conquest in France, and return to preserve his native 
dominions. He next year (1298) led a fine army northward, and 
on the 22d of July met Wallace at Falkirk. After an obstinate 
engagement, in which it is believed the Scottish army would have 
been victorious but for the desertion of some of its most important 
leaders, he once more found himself master of Scotland. Wallace 
sunk back into obscurity, and was never again able to make head 
m the £e2d against the English monarch. He was, some years 
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after, taken by the treachery of a friend, dragged to London, 
there tried as a traitor to the Kmg of England, and, to the dis* 
grace of Edward, put to death with mapifold cruelties. * His name 
has continued to be so fondly remembered by popular tradition 
in his own country, as to convey a vivid idea of the force of that 
national spirit to which it was his fortune to give direction for a 
time, and which, as will be foufid; was ultimately successful in 
retrieving the kingdom from tht'Shglish domination. 

Although Edward was once more paramount by the defeat of 
Wallace, it might have been apparent to any competitor for the 
crown, who had otherwise the proper qualifications, that the spirit 
of the people yet afforded the means of rescuing the country. No 
such attempt was made for several years ; but in 1305, a person 
properly qualified appeared in Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, 
grandson of the rival of Baliol. This person, next to Baliol and 
his son, who still lived, had the best pretensions to the crown. 
He was as yet little above thirty years of age, of a robust frame, 
and a dauntless, persevering character. He had for several years 
joined the greater part of the other Norman grandees iii fealty to 
Edward, and indeed seemed one of that sovereign's most tried and 
faithful followers. All at once, he appeared iu the character of 
an insurgent against Edward*s sovereign rule ; his first act in^Mt 
capacity being the assassination of a rival named John Cumin, 
at the altar of a monastery in Dumfries. His project was partly 
the result, perhaps, of suddenly-conceived ambitious views, and of 
desperation on account of this crime, which was entirely unpre- 
meditated. But, from whatever cause, he soon displayed an 
energy in his undertaking that was well calculated to ^enew the 
alarms of Edward for his Scottish conquest. 

Bruce, in the vicissitudes and perils of his career, might be con- 
sidered as an aristocratic Wallace, having in view the vindication 
of his birthright, at the same time that he wished to assert his 
country's independence. His cause, for obvious reasons, was more 
apt than that of Wallace to gain friends among men of his own 
rank. Surrounded by a few of these, he caused himself to be 
crowned King at Scone, March 27, 1306. Edward soon heard of 
his proceedings, and sent troops to quell his r«volt. Bruce was 
surprised by an English party in Methven'Wood.XL'e.^'^^S^ ^^^^ 
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was obliged to take refuge with a diminished band among €tit 
fEistnesses of the Highlands. His wife is reported to hai^ told 
him at this time that he was a summer king, but would never be a 
winter one. Still, however, she went eveqrwhere by her 
husband's side, sharing in all his hardships. After maintaining 
for some time a precarious existence in the Highlands, it was 
judged proper that the King shcMld retire to Ireland, to await the 
fortune of the next season. As he was making his way throogh 
a pass in the West Highlands, with a very few friends, he was set 
upon by Alexander of Argyle, who cherished feelings of deadly 
hostility against him, for his having assassinated Cumin, who was 
the brother-in-law of this powerful lord. Bruce defended himself 
with great bravery — killed three men who assailed him, all at one 
moment — ^but eventually could only release himself from the grasp 
of the Highland chief, by disengaging himself from his j^Laid or 
mantle, which was confined by a jewelled brooch.* After encoun- 
tering many more hardships, the outcast king reached a place of 
shelter in Ireland. 

Having landed again, next summer, on the coast of Scotland, 
Bruce proceeded, in a series of petty skirmishes and surprises, all 
of which were more or less successful, to inflict renewed alarm 
open the English monarch. Edward, no longer able to bear this 
perpetual thwarting of his designs, collected an army even more 
powerful than any he had ever led against Scotland ; and, having 
first taken an oath that he would reduce the country or die in 
the attempt, began his march early in 1307, although he was at 
»^hat time so much weakened by disease and exhaustion of consti- 
thtion, as to be only able to travel in a litter. When he reached 
Carlisle, enthusiasm caused him to believe himself much better 
and he hung up his litter in the cathedral as an offering, and pro- 
ceeded on horseback. He was only able, however, to reach the 
spot called Burgh-upon- Sands, on the coast of the Solway Firth, 
when his death came upon him. He was here in sight of 
Scotland, and it may be imagined with what agonized feelings of 
rage and despair the dying conqueror beheld, across the narrow 

* The descendant! of Alexander of Argyle, called the Mac Dougalls of 
Zorx^ iMUaiy oi Dnnolly, have preserved the brooch taken from Bruce on 
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firth, that refmctoiy country, which, after all his efforts, seemed 
about to glide for ever from his grasp.* fondly trusting that he 
might yet complete in death what was denied to him in life, he 
commanded his son to carry his bones at the head of the army 
into Scotland, in the manner that a banner is carried, so that the 
treacherous Scots might yet tremble at the name and sight of 
Edward. His son, the imbecile Sdward II., had not the desire of 
conquest so strongly at heart; he quietly buried his father in 
Westminster Abbey, and after a short and ineffectual campaign 
in the south of Scotland, returned to enjoy the sweets of 
sovereignty in London. 

For several years after this period. King Robert was incessantly 
employed in skirmishes with the garrisons which the Eng^sh 
King maintained in Scotland, or in contending with those native 
lords of the soil who were adverse to his claims. In the course of 
this partizan warfare, he was sometimes at the head of a powerful 
party, and sometimes a single fugitive pursued by blood-hounds. 
Through all his vicissitudes he seems to have invariably enjoyed 
the good wiishes of the common people, to whom his cause was 
endeared by its being their own, and who always found some 
means of assisting and supporting him, however controlled in 
general by their superiors. At length, by a series of minute 
military transactions, which almost tires the reader of old chroni- 
cles, he found himself, in 1313, in possession of every fortress of 
any consequence in the kingdom except Stirling, with the 
Governor of which his brother Edward made an agreement that, 
unless relieved by an English army before midsummer next year, 
it should be delivered into the hands of the Scots. 

It was this circumstance that led to the celebrated battle by 
which the independence of Scotland was so fully asserted. 
Robert himself was vexed when he learned the terms which his 
brother had made, as he well knew that the chivalrous spirit of 
the age would make it necessary that an English army should be 
brought to rescue the castle ; a visit which he could have as well 
spared, if with honour. The principles of chivalry, however, had 
as strong a hold of Bruce's mind as they could have of any man's 
in that age ; and while still regretting the cause, he determined 
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on meeting the English, as thus pledged, in a fair-stricken 
field. 

As he had calculated, the English king was now at length 
roused by the terms of this treaty, to imdertake what he had so 
long delayed, a personal expedition to Scotland, and that upon 
such a scale as seemed calcidated to ensure success. The army 
collected for this purpose comprehended the whole feudal service 
of ninety -three great tenants of . the English crown, besides a 
considerable force from Wales and Ireland, and some foreign 
mercenaries. . In round numbers it amoimted to a hundred 
thousand men, whereof four thousand were clad in complete 
steel, horse and man, and fifty thousand were archers, each of 
whom bore a bow as tall as himself, and shot arrows a cloth-yard 
long. . An idea may be formed of the infinite pomp and circum- 
stance of this array, from the fact, as calculated by a monkish 
writer of the time, that its baggage-waggons extended would 
have made a line a hundred and eighty miles long. It comprised* 
indeed, the whole mihtary force of England ; and so confidently 
did Edward anticipate victory by its means, that he brought with 
him a poetical monk, as one of the supertiumeraries, to celebrate 
his successes as soon as they should take place, 

Bruce, for his part, made all the preparations which circum- 
stances could admit of. Forty thousand brave men obeyed the 
summons which called them to defend the independence of their 
country, or see it for ever destroyed. In this host, rendezvoused 
in the Torwood, near Falkirk, were men from every part of 
Scotland — Anglo-Saxons from the south and east districts, 
civilized Caledonians from the north-east province, Islesmen but 
recently transferred from a Norwegian to a Scottish allegiance, 
Highlanders descended from the earliest subjects of the Scottish 
kings, and men from Carrick and Galloway who owned a local as 
well as a national attachment to the fortunes of King Robert, 
from being the tenants of his patrimonial estates. They were in 
general animated by implacable hostility against the nation 
whose ambitious sovereigns had for thirty years wrought them so 
much evil, joined to an earnest desire, at whatever hazard, to work 
out the deliverance of their country. 
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When Bruce learned that the English army had reached 
Edinburgh, thirty miles from his position, he drew out his troops 
in battle array upon a field, or park, a little to the south of 
Stirling, where certain irregularities of ground promised him 
greater advantages than if he had remained precisely in front of 
that town and fortress. Arranging his first line in three 
divisions, whereof the right was protected by the banks of the 
rivulet Bannockbum, while the left rested upon the village of St. 
Ninians, he himself assumed the command of a second line, or 
corps-de-reserve, which consisted chiefly of men from the remoter 
parts of his dominions. The commanders to whom he entrusted 
his foremost battalions, were those hardy warriors who had 
fought by his side, or in his interest, through the whole period of 
his struggles for the crown; one was his brother Edward, another 
his nephew, the celebrated Randolph Earl of Moray, a third 
Walter, High Steward of Scotland, who, through his daughter, 
was destined to give a long train of heirs to the kingdom. It 
does not appear that many of the national nobility mingled in his 
army. They were still, perhaps, under scruples as to his rights 
or afraid of the eventual triumph of Edward. The host seems to 
have chiefly consisted of volunteer commoners, commanded by 
the King's own band of friends and fellow-adventurers. It con- 
tained no more than five hundred horse ; but the King recollect- 
ing the instance of a late continental battle, where the French^ 
cavalry were defeated by Flemish pikemen, trusted to the firm- 
ness of Ids ranks, and to the hedge of long spears which they 
would present on every side, for the means of counteracting this 
disadvantage. 

On the evening of Saturday the 2 2d of June, the enormous 
host of Edward slept at Falkirk. Continuing their march next 
day, they soon perceived the Scottish army lying in three or four 
detached masses along a series of gentle heights, and paused to 
consider the propriety of giving immediate battle. This question 
being soon determined in the negative, on account of the fatigued 
state of the army, the English sovereign caused his men to 
encamp for the night, and in the meantime sent oflf a party of 
eight hundred horse to attempt the succour of Stirling Castle. 

Bruce was riding about among his troops, ea^^.^*^^ '"o^ ^^ 

c 1 
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important business of animating them for the ensuing battle, 
when his experienced eye observed a doud of dust, mingled with 
the glitter of armour, which suddenly rose to the left of his 
position. This was occasioned by the party sent to the relief of 
the castle, which, by taking a low and circuitous road* had 
almost got past his army unobserved. Offended at the n^li- 
gence which had permitted such an advantage to the enemy, he 
rode up to Randolph, who commanded in that quarter, pointed 
out the design of Uie English party, and angrily told him, in the 
language of chivalry, that a rose had fallen from his chaplet. To 
repair such an error, a warrior of that age could do no less than 
peril his life. Randolph immediately set off with a few hundreds 
of his infiantry, and desperately attacked the English cavalry. 
They instantly turned upon him, and surrounded his little band 
in every direction. The hardy Earl, throwing his men into a 
square, fought with the energy of a knight seeking to retrieve an 
endangered reputation. His men, seconding his wishes, resisted 
the repeated attacks of the EngHsh with the greatest firmness^ 
or, admitting them partially into their ranks, fought desperate 
combats hand to hand with their daggers, in which they were 
generally successfuL The Scottish army could percdve thya 
conflict, and easily calculate the danger in which their country- 
men were placed. Sir James Douglas intreated permission from 

^ the King to go to his friend's succour; but Bruce would not 
grant it, being resolved that Randolph should himself retrieve his 
error, or suffer its proper consequences. Douglas, however, was 
unable to obey his master, and rode off with a party towards the 
scene of the conflict. Just as he approached, he perceived that 
the Earl of Moray was about to gain a victory unassisted ; and, 
with the generous feeling which governed the conduct of military 
men in that age, he resolved not to interfere with the honours of 
his friend. He stood by, a patient but delighted spectator, while 
Randolph caused the broken ranks of the Eiiglish to fly back to 
their main position. The memory of this valiant achievement is 
preserved by the common people in the name which they give to 

the spot, RandaVs (that is, Randolph's) Field, 

Another circumstance auspicious to the Scottish arms, occurred 

about the same time. King Robert was riding about in front of 
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his ranks, attended by a little cluster of friends, from whom he 
was distinguished only by a slight coronet of gold, which he 
wore above his helmet, when an English knight, named Sir 
Henry de Bohun, formed the ambitious wish of entering into 
private combat with him, in the hope of putting a sudden end to 
the war by one blow. Setting liis powerful horse in motion, and 
placing his lance in the rest, he galloped towards the King of 
Scots, who, comparatively unarmed, and mounted on a much 
smaller animal, must have seemed very ill fitted to withstand his 
attack. Bruce eyed him advancing, and did not avoid the 
meeting, as he might have justifiably done, but on the contrary 
rode out a littie way from his circle of friends, as if anxious to 
afford every advantage to the design of his assailant. He seemed 
for a moment to await the shock of the English soldier, and both 
armies looked in breathless anxiety for a result which they knew 
was either to accomplish or hiar the purpose for which they were 
assembled. A moment passed — a crash was heard — and Robert 
Bruce was seen still mounted on his little palfrey, while Sir 
Henry de Bohun lay a breathless corpse at his feet. The King 
had dexterously avoided the lance of the En^sh knight, and, 
rising in his stirrups as he swept past, had broken head and 
helmet, and dashed him to the earth by one blow of his battle- 
axe, which was shivered to pieces by the blow, leaving only the 
handle in his grasp. The friends who instantly came round the 
King, could not help remonstrating against his imprudence, in thus 
risking his life at a time when it was of such importance to his 
people. He only ^anced down at the stump of his weapon, and 
remarked, " I am sorry for my good battle-axe." He considered, 
in all probability, that though the risk was great, yet the shame 
of retreat from a personal combat at such a moment, would have 
had an unfavourable effect upon the minds of his soldiers; 
whereas an achievement like this, which long experience made 
him almost sure of performing to his desire, was calculated to 
inspire his men with additional confidence in their leader. It was 
thus with confirmed, though still modest hopes of success, that 
the Scots lay down for the night; while the English, on the other 
hand« though yet entertaining the highest expectations from their 
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numbers, and from their national reputation for superiority, were 
sensibly dashed at the failure of the detachment for the rdief of 
Stirling, and at this still more striking omen. 

Both armies rose betimes next morning, and fitted themselves 
for the encounter. The English, who had spent the night 
riotously, included in their preparations only such arrangements 
as referred to the defence and nourishment of the person. The 
Scots regarded also the edification of the mind. They heard 
mass said by the Abbot of Inchafiray in front of their lines before 
breakfast, and afterwards knelt with devout feeling to receive the 
personal benediction of that holy man, who, for the purpose of 
bestowing it, passed along bare-footed and bare-headed, display- 
ing in his hands a crucifix supposed to be of miraculous sanctity. 
The English King, who was now advancing with his proud 
squadrons, saw this last motion of the Scots, and exclaimed with 
delight, that they were kneeling to ask his mercy. To this a 
Scottish baron, who had long been in his service, made answer, 
that they asked mercy, but it was from heaven, not from the 
King of England. Edward concealed his mortification by order- 
ing the charge to be soimded. 

Firm in their ranks, each battalion under its local banner, the 
host of Bruce awaited the formidable attack. The first charge 
was made by the English cavalry under the Earls of Gloucester 
and Hereford, and it was firmly met by the division imder 
Edward Bruce, the King's brother. In a short time the other 
parts of the English line came up, and were stoutly met by the 
small columns opposed to them. According to the custom of 
their country, the Scottish infantry depended chiefly on their 
long spears, which when presented in a firm and regular manner, 
"formed a defence hardly to be broken even by cavalry. Where 
the conflict came to personal rencontre, the Scottish soldier 
handled his short battle-axe and dagger with good eflect. An 
4 arrow-flight as thick as rain proceeded from the English archers ; 
but King Robert was fortunately able to put a speedy end to t^t 
annoyance by his small party of light horse, whose attack the 
bowmen had no proper means of resisting. The battle then 
Jbecame a wJdeljT'extended single combat. " It was awful at this 
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moment," says a historian who is supposed to have drawn his 
narration from eye-witnesses,* " to hear the noise of the four 
battalions fighting in a line, the clang of arms, the shouts of the 
knights as they raised their war-cry ; to see the flight of the 
arrows, which maddened the horses; the alternate sinking and 
rising of the banners, and the ground streaming with blood, and 
covered with shreds of armour, broken spears, pennons, and rich 
scarfs, torn and soiled with blood and clay; and to listen to the 
groans of the wounded and dying." 

At this crisis, it happened that a large body of servants and 
camp-followers, who had been placed by King Robert behind a 
hill, chose to make their appearance with sheets displayed 
banner-wise, and with wild cries, so as to impress the English 
with the idea of a large force come to the assistance of the 
Scotch. No more was necessary to decide the fight. The press 
of battle relaxed. The heavy masses of the English began to 
sway back like a receding tide. The Scotch, hitherto fighting on 
the defensive, began to assume the assailant. Cries of " On 
them ! on them ! They fail ! they fail !" resounded over the 
field. The King called out his ensenyie with redoubled vehe- 
mence, and charged the enemy with a fury which nothing could 
withstand. 

' The slaughter on neither side had as yet been great. It now 
became immense on the part of the fugitives. As they passed 
through the narrow defiles behind their position, the Scots made 
•grievous havoc among them, taking unrestrained revenge for the 
slaughters and oppressions of the last thirty years, and only 
sparing such persons of rank as were likely to yield a good 
ransom. The King of England escaped with a small party, and 
found his first resting-place at Dunbar Castle, sixty miles distant, 
from which a mean fishing-boat afforded him a passage to 
England. His camp and baggage, containing immense wealth, 
became the prey of the Scots, who further gained prodigious 
sums by the ransom of their prisoners. As a ludicrous com- 
mentary upon the disappointed vain-glory of the English King, 
Bruce caused the monkish poet* who had been taken prisoner, to 

* Barboijr. 
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celebrate the success of the Scottish army ; which he did in a set 
of leonine verses expressive only of the terror with which the 
battle had inspired him. As a matter of course, Stirling Castle 
now fell into the hands of King Robert, whereby his conquest of 
the whole country was completed. 



CHAPTER III. ^ 

BOBERT BRUCB— JAMES I. 



Robert Bruce reigned with glory fc^r fifteen years after tiie 
battle of Bannockbum ; during which time he made many inroads 
into England, inflicting upon the northern counties as far as Hum* 
ber, a severe vengeance for the distresses into which his country and 
himself had been plunged by the ambitious policy of the Engli^ 
sovereigns. The severity of this system of warfare was excessive^ 
though held in that rude age to be justified by the previous circiHn* 
stances. The English Parliament was at length compelled, in 1328^ 
to conclude a peace with Scotland, in terms of which the right of 
fimce, and the independency of the kingdom were at once acknow* 
ledged. Before this time Edward II. had been deposed, and his 
son Edward III. a minor, placed on the throne. 

Among the transactions of the latter part of Bruce's reign, was 
an invasion of Ireland, then, as weU as now, the weakest point 
in the English state. His brother Edward, at the head of a small 
but hardy band of Scots, reduced a great part of that island, and 
was actually crowned its King. During the warfare, Bruoe him« 
self led over a reinforcement, and took a personal share in the 
campaign, which was conducted with great barbarity. Edward 
Bruce was at length overthrown in a pitched battle, and it was 
with some difficulty that the relics of his army regained their 
native country. Bruce died June 7, 1329, at the age of fijfty* 
aix, completely outworn with infirmities caused by the hardships 
of Ms middle life» Being unreconciled to \life "Po^^ ioet \iS& «am- 
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legious murder of Cumin, he directed that, by way of expiating 
his offence, his heart should be carried to Jerusalem, whither he 
had long entertained a wish to go, if circumstances would have 
permitted, to prosecute the Holy War. He died with more of 
the regards and regrets of his subjects than perhaps any other 
monarch before or since. He was honoiu^d by his Parliament 
with a splendid marble moniunent, of French manufacture, which 
was erected over his tomb in the Abbey of Dunfermline ; a tribute 
of popular respect which has been paid to no other Scottish 
monarch. We may judge of the deep impression which Bruce 
had made upon his age from other circumstances — from the care 
evinced by the people to maintain his dynasty even when de- 
generate, land their unfailing resolution, at whatever risk, to pre- 
serve the independency which he had wrought out for them. We 
also see it surviving, in the minds of the Scottish people at large, 
even to this day. Among other venerators of Bruce, it is agree- 
able to find the successive members of his own family. James I. 
meeting, a century after, with an old woman who remembered 
seeing him, inquired anxiously regarding his personal appearance. 
James III. at the battle of Sauchie in 1488, carried a sword 
which had been wielded by his great ancestor. In the accoimts of 
the furniture of the palaces at a somewhat later period, a cup and 
other things, supposed to have belonged to King Robert, formed 
part of the royal stock of plate. And we find Queen Mary, lateif 
still, endeavouring to awaken the loyalty of her disaffected sub- 
jects, by reminding them that she was of the blood of Bruce. 

The death of King Robert gave the succession to his only son, 
David ll. a child of four years ; and the government was con- 
signed to Randolph Earl of Moray. In this state of things the 
BaHol family was encouraged to revive its forfeited claims ; and 
the crisis was favourable for such an attempt. Edward III., who 
proved to be a monarch of military genius equal to that of his^ 
grandfather, entertained the design of asserting a claim to the 
kingdom of France. To do so with effect, it was necessary in the 
first place to chain up the Scots, whom the French, by alliance or 
bribery, had it always in their power to use as the means of 
creating a diversion upon England. Edward therefore bethought 
him, Bince it seemed impossible to subdue tixe ^eo^<i eoJox^ »^^QaX 
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his end might be accomplished by setting up a prince of the Baliol 
stock, who would be his sworn tool and slave. He assisted 
Edward Baliol, son of the deposed John, to make an attempt upon 
Scotland. That personage landed on the shores of the Firth of 
Forth, August 1332. He was met at Dupplin by a Scottish army 
under the Earl of Mar, successor to Moray in the Regency ; and such 
was the fortunate effect of a* surprise which he put into practice, 
that he defeated a host four times his superior, and was subse- 
iquently crowned at Scone. David II., now eight years of age, 
with a princess of England to whom he had been affianced at tiie 
last peace, was sent to France. Edward Baliol continued in his 
usurped seat two months, was then defeated and obliged to fly the 
coimtry, by a party loyal to the Bruce dynasty ; but there still con- 
tinued a war for tiie subjugation of Scotland . Many mutual inroads 
took place, and the frontiers of both countries were dreadfully 
ravaged. The Scots lost one decisive battle at Halidon Hill, June 
20, 1333, but were nevertheless able to continue their defence. The 
events of the few subsequent years, as indeed of nearly the whole of 
this century, were chiefly confined to alternate inroads and treaties, 
without ever producing either a fair war or a cordial peace. 
Edward III., however, accomplished his chief object — that of keep- 
ing the Scots employed, while he gained the celebrated battles of 
Cressy and Poitiers, by which he had so nearly reduced the French 
'monarchy under his own power. 

• David II. returned from France in 1341 ; and though only 
eighteen years of age, at once put himself at the head of those 
patriots, who had defended the country during his absence. But 
this monarch was different from his father in every respect except 
personal valour. Whether ftx)m the natural bent of his character, 
or from his French education, he was much addicted to pleasure ; 
and he exhibited the coldness, selfishness, and insensibility to 
generous and elevated principles which so often accompany such 
a disposition. In 1346, while conducting an incursion into England-, 
he was taken prisoner in a battle near Durham, and conducted in 
triumph to London. He there formed one in a singular proces- 
«ion, which must be well remembered by the reader of English 
history, in which the Black Prince, son of Edward III. rode 
Huvu^b the streets, with the captive Kixxg oi ¥x«wi^ xvim^ on 
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one side of his little palfrey, and the King of Scots riding on the 
other. 

While David was a prisoner in England, the country fell natu* 
rally under the authority of his nephew and heir presumptive, 
Robert, the High Steward of Scotland, grandson of Robert Bruce 
by his only daughter Maijory. This person, who happened to be 
six or eight years older than his royal uncle, and of a virtuous 
character, conducted the aiikirs of the kingdom with discretion. 
Edward, in 1356, led into the country an army much greater than 
that with which he gained the battle of Cressy ; yet, by the prudence 
of the Steward in avoiding a general rencounter, and by the natural 
peculiarities of the country, which were its best defence, he was 
obliged to return without attaining his object. It may thus be 
seen that, even without the animating presence of a king, who 
was in that age considered the natural leader of the national 
armies, Scotland was still able to protect her independency. 
. - The admiration, however, with which this may be regarded, 
becomes yet greater when we hear of the constancy displayed by 
the country under a severer trial which was about to befall it. 
Edward, having found five invasions of Scotland unavailing, now 
changed his policy. He resolved to win Scotland by smoother 
means. In the first place he concluded a peace with the country, 
and for a ransom of a hundred thousand merks restored its 
monarch. He then threw his own country open to the visits of 
the Scottish nobles, and, by affecting generous feelings towards 
them, and towards Scotland generally, endeavoured to overcome the 
prejudices of the people. By a long and complicated series of in- 
trigues, he at length attached a large party to his interest ; and, 
strange to say. King David was at its head. The king, it appears, 
had now no hope of heirs of his own body. With feelings which 
we find every day exemplified, he did not like the collateral family 
which awaited his death in order to step into his seat. Having 
lived no more than five years of adult life in Scotland, he had little 
feeling of country, He was rather a Frenchman, or an English- 
man, than a Scot. He therefore readily yielded to the blandish- 
ments of King Edward, and, incredible as it may seem of the son 
of Robert Bruce, consented to become the chief agent in a scheme 
forgetting Lionel, the third son of the Etig%\xVflx^A^'^'^55.- 
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cepted bf the Soottisli estates as lus heir. These, however, met 
the proposal c4 David with a hurst of honest indignatioii, and ex- 
pressed in open Rvliament their resection never upon any 
acooont to submit to an KnglUHimifi, The craven monardi was 
so cowed by the aspect which his people a»omed on this oocaaioii, 
as to with^uw the proposal. Thus we see. more than four oen- 
tones ago, and in the rader portion ci the British idand, pohlic 
opinion exerting occasionally an irreastible control over tiie 
govenunoit. 

It was in 1363 that David broo^t forward his infiunoos pvo- 
posaL From that period till his death, in 1371, Edward was^at 
least able, by his means, to keep the country in chedL. At tiie 
latter period, as David, though aseoond time married, had kit no 
heirs, Robert, the High Steward* succeeded to the throne at the 
mature age of fifty-ux« 

This new sovereign was the first oi that race which is so welU 
known in history under the name of the Stewarts. They acquired 
this surname, according to common custom, from the office they 
had held imder the Scotddi kings before their accession to itte 
throne. The first of the fiunily known in Scotland was Walter, 
who held the a&ce of High Steward under David I. nK»e than 
two hundred years before this time ; being probably a cadet of 
the noble An^o-Norman family of Fitz-Alan, in England, who 
like many such persons, had sought for employment and prefer* 
ment in Scotland. Walter, the sixth in descent from this person, 
distinguished himself so much at Bannockbum, where he held a 
principal command, as to be preferred to marry Marjory, the 
King's daughter. Robert, now become King, was the issue of 
this match. 

Robert, though in earlier life distinguished as a warrior, was now 
inclined to peace. He is described as having been a sovereign of 
easy access and pleasant address, possessed of a person whose 
commanding stature and dignity might have inspired awe, but of 
such graceful and kindly manners, that he only excited affection. 
His title to the crown having always been a popular object, as 
identified with the cause of national independency, he commanded 
St hiB accession the heartiest acclamations of his subjects. It is 
observable, however, that the nobles, vr\iolaa.d\BX&VY beheld him 
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in their own rank, and many of whom yet cherished a wish to 
forward the English usurpation, did not hail him with much 
cordiality. It seems to have only been by dint of his personal 
prudence, his extensive connections through the means of a nume- 
rous fJEunily of sons and daughters, the favour in which he was 
held by the people at large, and some minuter circumstances, that 
he escaped a great deal of trouble from that body, many members 
of which had advanced, during the long period of the weakness of 
the crown, to a condition of power and influence such as had 
never before been known in Scotland. 

In 1377, Edward III. died, after having seen the efforts of fifty 
years to reduce France and Scotland end in disappointment. His 
grandson, Richard IL, who succeeded him at the age of eleven 
years, was unable for some time to give any disturbance to Scot- 
land. It was now rather the turn of the French and Scots, who 
bad suffered so many aggressions from England, to attack that 
country while under the disadvantage of a minority. This was 
done in several instances with considerable success, the French 
sending troops to Scotland to join the armies which were there 
raised for the purpose. These warlike proceedings were under- 
taken rather at the instance of the nobles than of the King ; for 
he. as already mentioned, was inclined to peace. In one of the 
incursions, which took place in 1388, the Earl of Douglas, who 
was by feu: the most puissant of tlie Scottish grandees, fought the 
battle of Otterburn with Henry Percy, an incident which must be 
familiar to most readers, as the groimd-work of the ballad entitled 
Chevy Chase, 

Robert II. died in 1389, leaving the crown to his son, 
Robert III., who unfortunately happened to be a person of feeble 
intellect, though of extremely amiable dispositions. In conse- 
quence of his mental deficiency, the government was chiefly 
entrusted to his younger brothers, the Earls of Fife and Buchan, 
the former of whom took charge of the southern parts of the 
country, while the latter assumed the management of the north. 
This was a great evil to Scotland, for the Earl of Fife, who after- 
wards procured the title of Duke of Albany (the first instance of 
that rank in the kingdom), was a man of timid, cruel, and dissi- 
mulative character^ while his brother Buchaa "V^a ol ^q i^et^ws^^ 
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a disposition as to acquire the popular nickname of the Wolf of 
Badenoch. The other children of Robert II. in this age acquired 
an extensive footing in Perthshire, where their descendants, in 
great numbers, still possess lands, or have sunk into the condition 
of commoners. 

During this reign, with the exception of an invasion in 1400, 
by Henry IV. of England, the usurping successor of Richard II., 
the country enjoyed relaxation from external warfare. Its history, 
therefore, becomes, in a great measure, the history of the royal 
family. In 1402, Albany, from jealousy of the increasing in- 
fluence of the Duke of Rothsay, the King's eldest son, caused him 
to be starved to death in Falkland Palace. The King was unable 
to punish this crime, and could only endeavour to save his second 
son from a similar fate, by embarking him for France, under the 
pretence that he should pursue his education in that polite 
country. Unfortunately, as this young prince was. coasting along 
the eastern shore of England, he was seized by an English 
cruiser, and notwithstanding that it was a time of truce, brought 
prisoner before Henry IV., who, for no other reason, it would 
appear, than that he might have a hostage for the good behaviour 
of Scotland, immediately consigned him to durance in Windsor 
Castle. 

About this time a person appeared in Scotland who was sup- 
posed to be the dethroned King Richard II., though that prince 
was declared by Henry IV. to have died long ago in England. 
The Duke of Albany immediately took him under charge ; and, 
being anxious that the young Prince James should be detained in 
England, so that he might himself enjoy the government without 
interruption, held up the mysterious person who had fallen into 
his hands as a kind of bugbear to the English sovereign, insi- 
nuating that if the rightful heir of Scotland should be let loose, 
so also should the rightful monarch of England. Thus the two 
usurpers (for such they might both be considered) kept each other 
in check, very much after the manner of two ordinary felons who 
know each other's secrets. The event had a fatal eflfect upon the 
weak and aged King Robert, who died in 1406, of grief, it is said, 
for the captivity of his son. 
. Albany continued to act as Regent of Scotland, without chal- 
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lenge, for many years, and, as he took some pains to reconcile the 
people to his government, it is said to have been not unpopular. 
He at length seems to have entertained a hope that he might 
transmit the supreme rule to his children. His eldest son, Mur- 
doch, having been taken prisoner in an incursion into England, 
several years before Prince James, he negotiated for the delivery 
of that person, -without making the least attempt to release the 
rightful heir of the throne. Accordingly, at his death in 1419, 
Murdoch succeeded to the office of Governor, as to an hereditary 
right, no parliament being called to give the sanction which was 
legally necessary for such a proceeding. 

Murdoch was a Prince as much weaker than his father, as 
David II. was weaker than Robert Bruce. He governed, or 
appeared to govern, for three or four years; while the great 
nobles, in reality, managed the country as they pleased, without 
regard to him. A change had by this time taken place in the 
relations of Scotland and England. Henry IV. died in 1414, 
after having, in a great measure, secured the crown to his family. 
His son, the distinguished Henry V. prosecuted a glorious career 
of conquest in France, which was not interrupted till his death. 
All fear on account of the supposed King Richard was closed by 
the death of that person at Stirling, in 1419. There now, there- 
fore, remained to the Duke of Bedford, Protector of England in 
the minority of Henry VI., little cause for detaining the rightful 
heir of Scotland in captivity. 

The imbecile Murdoch is supposed to have favoured the resto- 
ration of this prince, either from a disgust at the troubles of 
government, or from resentment at the ingratitude and violence 
of his heir- apparent. It is at least certain that he entered into 
the negotiation for James's enlargement with an appearance of 
good wiU. Accordingly, in 1424, after a confinement of nineteen 
years, James, who had become lawful King of Scotland in 1406, 
by the death of his father, was liberated by the English for a 
consideration of forty thousand pounds. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



JAMES THE FIRST. 



The condition of the country at this period demands some 
attention. First, as to the southern portion, a considerable part 
of the border or frontier, including Roxburghshire and Annan- ^ 
dale, was for some time held and garrisoned by the English. The 
remainder of the country south of the Forth, at least towards the 
east, was generally kept in a waste condition, as a kind of defenoe 
for the rest ; in consequence of which the English, in thdr formal 
invasions, were generally obliged to turn back from starvation 
before getting within sight of an enemy. Upon the whole, the 
south of Scotland may be described as in this age used only for 
the same purpose as the walls built in earlier times -by the 
Roman emperors ; it was a wide trench, fortified by famine and 
desolation. 

It was in Fife and Stirlingshire, in Lanarkshire, Perthshire, 
Angus, and the low countries beyond the latter district, that the 
strength of the kingdom lay. The Highlands were in a condition 
purely barbarous, except that they were under subjection to a set 
of chiefs generally of Norman or Anglo-Saxon lineage, who had 
in the course of time acquired a right of seignory over them. 
The Western Islands were so far diflFerent from the Highlands, 
that the <jliief who ruled over them professed entire independency 
of the King of Scotland. One of these lords, in 14U, fought a 
battle with the lieutenant of the Governor Albany, at Harlaw, 
exactly as one state fights with another. As for the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, they were held by the King of Denmark, and 
had been so from the earliest times. 

The limited kingdom thus formed, as it scarcely exceeded one 
of the members of the Saxon Heptarchy in pohtical importance, 
and could never be considered as altogether standing on its own 
foundation, was perhaps hardly worthy of the name of kingdom 
in the modern sense. It might rather be described as a small 
northern state which happened to emerge from the dark ages in a 
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separate and independent condition, and whose military leader 
happened to have assumed the title, common in those times even 
to small naval adventurers, of King. Insignificant, however, at 
it was in the family of European nations, it had borrowed a great 
number of institutions from the English, which it presented on a 
miniature scale. Like England, it had its parliament, though 
with this difference, that the three estates of nobility, clergy, and 
burgesses, (the last admitted for the first time in the reign of 

' Daliol,) sat all in one house. It had also a complete set of state- 
officers, who were nearly the same in title and authority as the 
English. As yet there was no regular court of justice ; the King 
seems to have been himself both civil and criminal judge. In 
this and some other matters which indicate civilization, the Scotch 
were behind the English. They had no proper law court till 
1532, when the Session was instituted. Neither had they any 
university till 1410, when that of St. Andrews was founded by 
the clergy, as a school of theological education. It is surprising, 
nevertheless, that they were as forward as their southern neijrh- 
bours in the cultivation of general literature. Barbour and 
Wintoun, who wrote poetry in the Anglo-Norman language 

■ during the fourteenth century, are more than equal to the contem- 
porary English writers. Perhaps, in other things the Scotch might 
have kept pace with their ancient rivals, if they had not been so 
constantly occupied in the business of war. 

Owing to the weakness of the successive sovereigns, and the 
unpopularity of at least one of them, together with the want of 
ancient title in the Stewart family, the nobles had now come to 
possess great influence in the State. In a feudal government, it 
is the natural result of incapacity, or minority, or senility in the 
sovereign, that the nobles should start forward into power ; for, 
imder such circumstances, the country at once looks to them as a 
regency. Hence we find the apparent phenomenon of a ParHa- 
Q^ent — that is a convention of nobles, exerting their own will in 
opposition to David II., and in general causing him to take the 
course they prescribe. 

From the frequent invasions of the English during the four- 
teenth centiuy, Scotland did not advance so fast, either in com- 
merce or agziculture, as it otherwise mig\it \».'^^ ^otkfc* X^V^\^ 
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surprising to see how the genius of the nation made its way 
under all difficulties. The people at this period exported great 
quantities of com, wool, hides, and other raw productions to the 
continent; bringing back manufactured goods and articles of 
luxury, or arms and accoutrements. As yet there were scarcely 
any artizans in the country ; the incorporations of such perscms 
are almost all dated from the succeeding century. The whole 
industry of the country was as yet exerted in the languid employ- 
ments of the farmer and the shepherd. 

It was to the government of such a country, when und^ aU 
the disorganization consequent upon an imbecile regency, that 
James the First acceded, in 1424, after a captivity of nineteen 
years, and in the thirtieth year of his age. 

There is scarcely any personage in the whole history of Scot- 
land, whose personal qualities and circumstances are so apt to 
dazzle the imagination as those of the young Prince now intro- 
duced to notice. Gifted with extraordinary mental abilities, pos- 
sessed of uncommon energy of character, informed with all the 
learning, and polished with all the accomplishments of that age ; 
young, handsome, athletic ; a poet, a musician, and a man of 
general taste ; such is the round of glittering qualifications which ' 
is presented to us with the name of James. On the other hand, 
a newly emancipated captive, after an unheard-of period of 
durance ; bringing with him a young English Princess, whose 
heart he is supposed to have gained by his verses while in prison ; 
and coming, with all his graceful gifts and attributes, to attempt 
the civilization of his native kingdom ; what circumstances could 
be better fitted to interest a generous people in his favour ? Un- 
fortunately, he was deficient in cool sagacity and prudence, and 
too little disposed to consider the difficulties which lay in the way 
of his reforming schemes. Nor was there wanting a strong 
element of severity in the nature of this Prince. 

One of his earliest acts was to bring the whole of the surviving 
members of the family of Albany to the block. These persons, 
as his nearest relations, had conducted the government in his 
absence. Miurdoch, the Duke, is said to have done so without 
comimssion from parliament. It has never been shown, however, 
Mor eren msmuated, that he was guilty oi wn^ TDalNet^tion of 
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office ; whfle it is evident that he was sanctioned in his posses- 
sion of the government, both by custom and by the consent of the 
nation. That he did not attempt to set himself up as a usurper, 
is [Mioved by a public document, in which he makes reservation of 
the obedience due to the King, then captive in England, as well 
as by the activity he displayed in procuring James's liberation. 
Yet, though it be absolutely impossible to discern the fault of 
this nobleman, he and his two sons, Walter and Alexander, to- 
gether witli his father-in-law the Earl of Lennc^i:, a man ap- 
proaching to eighty years of age, were all beheaded on the Castie- 
Hill of Stirling, within a year after James's return. These acts 
were popularly ascribed to revenge, united with a desire of 
annexing the estates of the condemned nobles. 

James's subsequent proceedings were of a scarcely less unpo- 
pular kind. He caused Parliament to pass a series of statutes for 
the improvement of commerce, agriculture, and other departments 
of the national economy — generally of a wise and worthy kind in 
themselves, but imprudent in as far as they were brought hastily 
upon a people unprepared for them, and who regarded them as a 
set of innovations suggested to him by English example. The 
consequence was, that the people grumbled excessively, and began 
to look upon their new King as a tyrant. 

It actually does appear that one of the great aims of James 
was to restore the crown to its ancient influence, and to reduce 
the nobles to their former subordination. For this purpose he 
found it necessary to enter into a strong alliance with the clergy, 
a body which, in his time, possessed great power, and was the 
only part of the state that he could balance off against the 
nobility. By the support which he thus procured, he was able 
to advance a considerable way in his plans ; but it was at almost 
as great an expense as that which the ancient magicians were 
said to incur, when they called in the aid of demons to execute 
their supernatural projects. James was induced by the clergy, in 
return for their services, to suppress an attempt which was made 
in his reign to introduce the Lollard, or Wickliffe heresy ; in 
other words, the dawning light of the Reformation. He sanc- 
tioned the burning of one Peter Crawar, a Bo\i'emwi ^\v^%\a\wD».^ 
who visited Scotland as a secret missionary oi Vh^lfe^N^N ^sj^^V't 

» 1 
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caused a statute to be enacted in Parliament against all such 
attempts. At the same time it must be allowed, that the King 
probably felt as sincere an antipathy to the new doctrines as the 
clergy. 

James also entertained the ambitious wish of subjecting to his 
dominion the whole of the remote districts hitherto independent 
of his authority, so that his kingdom might experience no further 
annoyance, either from their internal turbulence, or from their 
frequent alliances with England. For this purpose he established 
himself, with a Parliament of his friends, at Inverness ; and, 
having summoned all the Highland chiefs, seized them when they 
came, and precipitated them into a dungeon. It is strange to 
find that the first acquaintance of these feudal dignitaries with the 
family of Stewart, for whose sake they were destined, in after 
times, to do and suffer so much, took place under circumstances 
of this kind. Eventually, James only put three of them to death 
as an example ; the rest he set free, upon a promise of homage 
and peaceable behaviour. The Lord of the Isles was among the 
latter number. 

No sooner had this personage got his liberty, than he flew to 
arms for the purpose of revenging the insult which he had suf- 
fered. As the Highlands in general burned with the same indig- 
nant feelings, he soon collected an army of ten thousand men, vnth 
whom he marched down to the Low Country, and burnt the town 
where he had lately suflFered so severe a mortification. 

James lost no time in marching against him; overtook his 
desultory army in Lochaber ; attacked and overthrew it ; and the 
insurgent chief was soon brought to sue for mercy. This boon 
was granted on condition of his performing a very humiliating 
rite. He had to appear half- naked before the high altar of Holy- 
rood Abbey at Edinburgh, where the King and Queen were holding 
festival, and there, delivering up his sword, was obliged to beg 
upon his knees for a public pardon. The result of these prompt 
measures on the part of the King was, that during the remainder 
of his reign, with little interruption, the Highlands and Isles paid 
him a nominal obedience, and acknowledged their countries to form 
part of the kingdom of Scotland. 
J^jnom the very imperfect state of the p\xbY\c t^oiox^^ ^xxdw^this 
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reign, it is difficult to arrive at a knowledge of either the motives 
or results of many of James-'s acts. Upon the whole, it seems 
unquestionable, that he was chiefly actuated by an ardent and 
uncalculating desire of reforming his subjects ; and that they, on 
their part, considered the measures which he took for that purpose 
as vexatious and tyrannical. With die nobles there was still 
deeper cause of offence. They beheld his frequent forfeitures and 
imprisonments of the members of their body, his repeated edicts, 
limiting their retinues and ordering a show of their charters, with 
ill-suppressed wrath. It is scarcely, indeed, to be supposed, that 
men of high ancestry and great possessions, c6uld very quietly 
endure the indiscreet and overbearing manner of this young 
king, whose grandfather they had lately seen occupying a 
station in the kingdom rather inferior to their own, and who 
bad himself been purchased back by them from a degrading 
captivity. 

It is chiefly from the circumstances of the King's death, which 
happen to have been very minutely chronicled, that these inferences* 
are to be made. The manner of that event was as follows : — ' 

Tliere was a gentleman named Sir Robert Graham — a cadet of 
the family since ennobled under the title of Montrose — who had 
been an adherent of the house of Albany, and regarded the policy 
of the King towards that family, and the nobles in general, with 
very indignant feelings. James having at length given this person 
a more moving cause of offence, by depriving his nephew, with 
slight colour of law, of a title and estate, he became so much 
infuriated as to resolve upon openly braving the royal power. He 
proposed to the nobles, that if they would undertake to back him 
in the attempt, he should go up to the King in Parliament, and 
arrest him as a traitor to the State. To this they all consented : 
and he unhesitatingly put the scheme into execution. At the next 
meeting of the national senate, he seized the sovereign as he sat 
in his chair, and addressed him in these words : — " Sir, I arrest 
you in the name of all the three estates of your realm, here now 
assembled ; for just as your liege people are bound and sworn to 
obey your Majesty, so are you sworn to govern your people 
righteously and preserve them from all wron^. U it not so V 
added Graham, turning with surprise to tVie Tio\Jl'e&, ^\Na/\o^^\RJ^ 
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of rising to assist him, sat still upon their seats, confounded, it 
would Hi)]>eur, with a renewed impression of the serere character 
of the Kin<^. James took advantage of the pause, and ordered 
irrahum into custody as a traitor. He was immediately carried 
ftut of the hall, muttering as he went, in a tone of indignation, 
" Unhappy is the fate of liim who tries to serve the common* 
wealth." 

'i*hc Kini? did not think it safe or necessary to put Ghraham to 
death for this offence ; hut caused him to be forfaulted and 
biuiished. He retired to tlie Higlilands, where he soon learned 
tlic lumentahle fate which befel his wiie and children in conse- 
quence of his forfeiture, 'i'hen bending the whole powers of his 
mind upon the one idea of revenge, he vowed that either the 
King should die, or lie himself should cease to lire. There was a 
))ractice then in use in Englaiid, by which, in the event of a king 
doing evident wrong to one of his subjects, the said subject wa^ 
entitled to disavow his allegiance, and hold the sovereign at open 
war ; it was called Diffidation, and did not become obsolete till 
the increasing despotism of the Kings of England introduced the 
belief that they were irresponsible to their subjects. In com- 
pliance, apparently with this custom, Graliam sent a letter to King 
James, signed and sealed with his own hand, in which he told him 
that, for his intolerable tyranny, and tlie destruction he had 
brought upon himself, his wife, and children, he renounced his 
allegiance, defied him, and would take tlie first opportunity that 
might occur of slaying him. James was so much alarmed by this 
cartel, as to put a sum equal to fifteen hundred English nobles 
upon Graham's head. 

At Christmas 1436, the King went to spend the holidays at 
Perth, and was there lodged in the Blackfriars* Monastery^ without 
the town walls. As he was upon his journey thither, a Highland 
woman started into his way, and told him that, if he crossed the 
Firth of Forth, he never again should return alive. This made 
some impression on his mind ; for he had read a prophecy in a 
book, that a King of Scots was to be killed that year.* But, on 

* The end of the year was at March 25, according to the practice which 
obtMiaed till the year 1000, 
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some of his attendants calling the woman but a drunken fool, he 
passed on without regarding her warning. 

On the evening of the 20th of February, he was enjoying him- 
self in the midst of his court, had taken off part of his clothes, 
and was preparing to retire to rest, when suddenly the clash of 
arms, the cries of overpowered warders, and the rush of alarmed 
attendants towards his chamber, broke upon his ear. The pro- 
phecy, the warning of the Highland woman, and the threats of 
Sir Robert Graham, were at once remembered. It appears that 
the female seer had applied that very evening at his chamber door, 
expressing an eager anxiety to see him, and that she had been 
refused admittance by the servants. The Queen, who was now 
with, her husband, hastened to ascertain that the doors were £ut. 
But the treachery of a chamberlain, who was privy to the con- 
spiracy, had withdrawn all the bars ; and the arm which a lady of the 
name of Douglas most heroically substituted for one of them, was 
in a moment snapped by the conspirators. The King, but too well 
aware of his danger, endeavoured to force the stauncheons of the 
window, in order to escape, but in vain. He then seized a pair 
of tomgs, forced up a board in the floor, and dropped into a vault 
below. When the conspirators entered, they found the Queen 
standing, as it were, fixed to the floor, her agitation so great as 
to deprive her of speech, and her looks like those of a maniac. 
One of the ruffians wounded her with his bill, and would have 
taken h^ life, but for the interposition of a son of Grraham, who 
called out that they came not to war upon women. 

The board rais^ by the King having been dropped into its 
proper place by one of the Queen's attendants, the conspirators 
could find no trace of him, though every article of furniture in 
the room was overturned, and not a single corner or cranny left 
tmsearched. At length they retired into other rooms, and for a 
space left this important chamber in quiet. James then conceiv- 
ing that the danger was past, and being impatient to leave his 
place of refuge, called to the women to bring sheets, and pull 
him up. They did so, and in the attempt one fell down into the 
vault. This causing some noise, a traitor, who happened to know 
the arrangement of the rooms, and who was as yet close by^ at once 
conceived where the King was, brought a totc\i \o >2Qa Qr^«afiw^>Bft. 
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the floor, and called out to his companions that he had at lengtii 
found out the bride they had been searching for all night ; some 
of the conspirators having given out, that the purpose of this 
enterprise was only to carry away one of the court ladies. There- 
upon all within hearing came back to the King's room, and cme, 
styled Sir John Hall, leapt down into the vault with a large knife 
in his hand. James, catching the moment when this knight sunk 
upon the floor, threw him down beneath his feet. A second 
descending, was treated in the same manner by the King ; and 
the gripe of the royal hand upon their throats was so violent as to 
leave the marks for a month. It was in vwn, however, that the 
King strove to possess himself of one of their weapons ; he only 
got his hands cut by the attempt, and lost the energy which he 
might have reserved for a deadlier struggle. 

Just as the King, who, it must be remarked, was a somewhat 
large and heavy man, was waxing fednt with his exertions, his 
sworn enemy, the vengeful Graham, descended upon him. When 
the monarch saw this terrible apparition, his spirit quailed, and he 
called for mercy. ** Thou cruel tyrant," cried the avenger, " thou 
never liadst mercy of even those bom of thy blood, nor of any 
otheis that came within thy danger: therefore no mercy shalt 
thou have here !" — " Then, at least," exclaimed the miserable 
King, " let me have a confessor for the good of my soul." — " Hion 
shalt have no other," answered Ghraham, ** than this sword ;" 
and with that he thrust his weapon repeatedly through his 
victim's body, the King repeatedly crjdng, while life remained, 
that he would give him half his kingdom for life. Graham, it is 
said, was at length so far moved by the King's cries, as to stay 
his hand ; but his companions above threatened to take his own 
life if he should spare that of the King, and he was forced to con- 
clude his bloody work. Sixteen wounds were afterwards found 
in James's breast alone, without counting those in other parts of 
his body. 

Thus fell James the First, a victim evidently to the indiscre- 
tion with which he used faculties of a very high order, and to 
the vices of cruelty and avarice : for with no less is he univer- 
Malljr charged by the writers of his own time. His murderers, 
^auxEfg' whom turned out to be Ina patemsl MaiAe, \5aa '^aA ^ 
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Athol, were put to death, at the instigation of his widow, with 
tortures similar to what are related of the North American savages, 
and such as occur at no other period of Scottish history, even 
the most barharous. 



CHAPTER V. 



JAMES 11. — JAMES III. 



Jambs I. by his wife Jane, daughter of the Dake of Somerset, 
and great-grand-daughter of Edward III. left one son James, a 
child of six years, besides six daughters, the most of whom were 
older.* It is supposed (but the imperfect chronicles of the times 
render the point very obscure) that, some time before liis death, he 
made an arrangement by which his widow was to enjoy the 
regency in the event of his leaving a minor heir ; and accordingly 
we find it was by the energy of that princess that his murderers 
were so promptly seized and punished. Almost immediately, 
however, a new arrangement appears in the dim records of this 
reign ; the young king is entrusted to the keeping of Sir Alex- 
ander Livingstone, of Callendar, and the government to Sir 
William Crichton, the Chancellor of the kingdom ; while the 
Queen- mother for the sake of the protection necessary to a 

* By James's daughters, four of whom were married to different conti- 
nental sovereigns, his blood is at this time found in every royal family in 
Europe. His eldest daughter, Margaret, was married to the Dauphin of 
France, afterwards Louis XI., but had an unhappy fate. Being gifted with 
her father's taste for literature, she abandoned almost every duty of her 
station for the composition of poetry. It is related of her that, for the sake 
of indulg^g her poetical reveries, she scarcely ever dressed herself as other 
women do, but appeared in a perpetual deshabille. Her enthusiasm, more- 
over, led her on one occasion to kiss the lips of a court poet as he lay asleepf 
telling her courtiers that she did so in honour of the mouth which had 
uttered so many fine things. She at last excited the voice of scandal by her 
extraordinary behaviour, and died of a calumny pxopt^^t^ «i^g^c&&\.\:L«c^^^3&& 
eari/ age of twenty-two. 
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female of rank in that age, finds it necessary to marry a stout 
baron, Sir James Stuart, called the Black Knight of Lorn. 

Livingstone and Crichton, as their names do not previously 
ap])ear in history, are generally allowed to have been men of 
secondary rank, raised to eminence by James I. on account of 
their abilities. That such they were is very probable, as we find 
them immediately engaged in contentions with the higher nobility. 
The Earl of Douglas was particularly displeased with their eleva- 
tion, and at once renounced their authority. This noble fieunily 
had first come to distinction on account of its adherence to Brace. 
Afterwards, as it increased in power, it happened by marriages to 
attain some obscure pretension to the honour of combining the 
claims of the families of Cum3m and Baliol. Having, by success 
in the French wars, further obtained the Duchy of Terouaine, in 
that country, it had now reached a degree of power and pride 
much too great for a subject of the Scottish crown, especially 
during the weakness of a minority. Indeed the history of the 
whole reign of James II., so far as it is known, is chiefly a history 
of the struggle which this family maintained against the royal 
authority. 

We see the government at first resorting to very base means 
for reducing the dangers to which it was exposed by the 
Douglasses. In 1440, the Chancellor Crichton contrived, by fair 
promises, to wile a young Earl into the Castle of £dinburgh» 
accompanied by his only brother. Instead of a banquet, at which 
they expected to be introduced to the King, a black bull's head 
was brought in and set down before them at table ; an ancient 
signal of doom. They were hurried to the court-yard, there 
subjected to a mock trial for treasons committed by their vassals, 
and immediately beheaded. 

To tliis unfortunate Earl succeeded an aged uncle, who is said 
to have been so fat as to be unable to rise from bed all the time 
he enjoyed the dignity,* The terrors of the family were further 
abated on this occasion, by a great portion of the estates going 
to a female heir-at-law. Such a state of things was extremely 

* '' They say he had in him foure stane of talch (tallow) and mair." — Old 
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f&yoiirable to the government ; but, unfortunately it was not of 
long continuance. 

The fat Earl, having died in 1442, was succeeded by his son, 
a person of considerable activity of character, who immediately 
proceeded, by marrying his cousin, called the Fair Maid of Gal" 
laway, to re-unite the family estates. He then commenced a kind 
of war with Crichton and Livingstone, in which fortune gave him 
the victory. He procured the utter ruin of the latter statesman, 
deprived the other of all power except that connected with his 
office of Chancellor, and, constituting himself Lieutenant- General 
of the kingdom, began to rule in the King's name. He con* 
tinxied in possession of this power for several years, during which 
occurred the battle of the Sark (1448), where he gained a noted 
victory over an invading party of English. At kngth, the King 
approaching to manhood, and Sir William Crichton recovering 
8ome share of influence, the usurped authority of Douglas began 
to decline before a series of politic measures chiefly devised by 
that statesman, and he finally thought it prudent to retire. About 
the same time (1450), King James was married to a daughter of 
the house of Gueldres, in France, with whom he got a large 
dowry. The character of the King, now fully grown up, was 
found to be manly and energetic ; his form was also robust, but 
his visage was much spoilt by a large red mark upon one of his 
cheeks, which caused him to be nicknamed the King with the fiery 
face. 

In the year 1450, the Earl of Douglas relieved' the kingdom of 
his presence for a little, by making a pilgrimage to Rome to 
witness the religious jubilee which then took place. In his 
absence, some of his vassals presumed upon the strength of his 
name to break the laws ; and James did not scruple at once to 
march against them and inflict summary punishment. When 
Douglas heard of this, he hastened home in great wrath, and 
attempted to revenge himself by waylaying the Chancellor, who, 
as he perceived, was the real cause of the insult Crichton, 
however, evaded him, and he was obliged to retire in high indig- 
nation to his castles in the country. He there formed a league 
with some discontented Earls in the north, for tha i^xir^os^ of 
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braving the royal authority, and committed a number of minor 
acts uf violence calculated to rouse the anger of the King. 

James, who seems to have entertained a sincere desire of main- 
taining good government in his dominions, was vexed by the tur- 
bulent behaviour of this nobleman. Resolving to try the efiect of 
fair words before he should resort to a more hazardous trial, he 
invited the Earl to hold a conference in Stirling Castle ; but did 
not, as some authors have asserted, give a safe conduct for the 
assurance of the turbulent noble and his train. Notwit h standing 
that the circumstance might have reminded Douglas of the fiate of 
his cousin, and although he might have easily perceived that to 
maintain his treasonous designs, and argue upon them with his 
sovLTcigu in his sovereign's court, was to put himself into a false 
position, he accepted this ill-omened invitation. An altercation 
arose at dinner ; and Douglas insolently avowing that he would 
not break his engagement with the northern Earls, James stabbed 
him in a fit of passion, saying, that if no other thing could break 
that unlawful compact, it should be done with his dagger. The 
ISarl then received stabs or blows from all who were present, in 
compliance with a custom which seems to have obtained through 
many ages of Scottish history, arising out of a notion very likely 
to suggest itself in a rude age, that a crime, by being dissipated 
over a great number, was in some measure lessened to each indi- 
vidual, while the possibility of any one present acting afterwards 
OH an accuser or a witness, was also done away with. 

That tJames was only actuated by sudden passion in this deed, 
is evident from its imprudence. Five brothers, one of whom 
instantly became Earl of Douglas, while the other three were 
j)cer8 under diflFerent titles, survived to revenge the foul act. It 
was apt, also, to cause much of the popular favour to desert the 
King's side for that of the Douglasses ; not, perhaps, from any 
horror for the murder, for the deed was too consonant to the 
spirit and practice of the age to excite such a feeling, but from a 
sensation of sympathy for a family of which two young and 
interesting representatives had successively met a hard fate.* 

♦ It is a curious trait of the age, that James afterwards entered a solemn 
javiest io Parliament against the popular scaiida\a \i^aOa.xc^Tea&tded him as 
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Accordingly, we find that the struggle between the two rival 
families, as thej might be called, had now reached its climax. 
One set of nobles ranked themselves upon one side, and another 
on another. After a great number of bloody encounters, chiefly 
in the north, the King took the decisive step of beleaguering 
Abercom Castle, one of the principal strongholds of the hostile 
noble, who forthwith advanced with an army of forty thousand 
men to raise the siege. The King's hopes are said to have been 
about this time so much depressed, that he sometimes spoke of 
quitting his dominions, and taking refuge in Gueldres. He was 
fortunately prevented from doing so by his cousin, James 
Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andrews, a sagacious dignitary, who, 
after the death of Crichton, had become his chief coimsellor. In 
this man's eye there were weak points in Douglas, which were 
invisible to the King. 

One of the chief confederates of Douglas in this expedition was 
a baron of the name of Hamilton, a man of no high historical 
lineage, but who had in recent times acquired considerable 
estates in Clydesdale. This leader, having some reason to be 
disgusted with Douglas, was prevailed upon by Kennedy to 
desert his chief, and carry three hundred spears over to the King, 
the very day before a decisive engagement was expected to take 
place. It was not three hundred spears alone that he carried 
with him ; he bore away credit, reputation, and good counsel 
from the Earl. Actuated by his example, a great number of other 
partizans went over to the King. In the morning, when Douglas 
rose to address himself to battle, he found, where forty thousand 
men had lain the day before, little more than his own clan and 
immediate retainers. The ascendancy of the family of Stuart 
was fixed by this incident. Douglas retired in despair, took 
refuge in England, and became a landless and attainted man. 
The baron who first deserted him, afterwards rose in a great 
measure on his ruins, and became the founder of the ducal house 
of Hamilton ; which now enjoys the premier peerage of Scotland. 

having committed the slaughter under a safe conduct. From the tenor of <this 
strange document, it is not obser\'able that the monarch cared for the scandal 
of the murder : he 'was only anxious that no one should ^^y^^^Vaxev c»:^'^&i\& 
<rf nicb an act under trust. 
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The title and power of the house of Douglas now disappears from 
the history of Scotland, like a noble river which is suddenly 
swallowed up in the earth, when at the very proudest point of its 
career. A secondary branch of the family, which had sided with 
the King in this struggle, partook largely of its spoils, and 
henceforth rises into importance. Under the well-known title of 
Angus, it occupies a broad space in the ensuing chapters of our 
history. 

The destruction of the house of Douglas took place in 1455, 
when the King was in tlie vigour of youth ; and, for five years 
after, the country was governed in such a style as showed that 
nothing was wanting but an adult and enei^tic ruler to preserve 
interntil peace. Towards the end of that period, James was 
tempted by tlie dissensions of England, or perhaps by the 
machinations of the house of York against himself, to mnke an 
incursion over the border, and afterwards to lay siege to 
Roxburgh Castle. This fortress, and the town and castle of 
Berwick, had originally been in possession of the Scots, within 
whose territories they lay ; but since the unfortunate wars with 
Edward I., they had generally been in the hands of the English ; 
and James probably thought the present a good opportunity for 
winning them back. He was superintending the arrangement of 
his artillery before the w^s of Roxburgh, when one of the rude 
engines happened to burst in going off, and a fragment striking 
the King upon the thigh, caused almost instantaneous death by 
the effusion of blood. This respectable monarch died in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his reign, 
leaving his throne to a child of six years, and his country to the 
prospect of another ruinous minority. 

The conduct of the widowed Queen on this occasion was 
marked by great decision. Immediately on hearing the tidings, 
she hurried to the camp with her eldest son, presented him to 
the soldiers as their new sovereign, and with tears implored them 
not to desist from their enterprise till they had destroyed the 
fortress which had already cost them so dear. The host caught 
fresh energy from her manner, and, renewing their attacks upon 
iJie castle, soon caused it to surrender. It was immediately 
dismantled, so as to be unfit for ever agein c^vc^teim^ ^;>xv ^\v^m^ 
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against Scotland. Homage was at the same time done to the 
young King in the neighbouring abbey church of Kelso, as an 
interim ceremony, till such time as his coronation could be 
performed at Scone. 

It might have been expected, from the energy displayed by the 
Queen under such unhappy circumstances, that she should have 
averted a great deal of the usual evils of a minority. But, though 
abounding in piety, the grand virtue of that age — though a 
founder of churches and hospitals, and a woman of sense and 
conrage — Mary of Guelderland was not believed to be a lady of 
pure life, and consequently did not enjoy the respect of the 
country. On this account her good qualities were lost to her 
son. who, at an early age, fell under the control of favourites. 

The history of this reign is much mixed with that of England. 
The house of York had now taken its place on the English 
throne, in the person of Edward IV. It had constantly regarded 
the King of Scotland as an enemy ; had made leagues with his 
rebellious nobles against liim — especially with Douglas and the 
Lord of the Isles ; and had even entered into an arrangement for 
conquering the northern kingdom by help of these chiefs, for the 
purpose of dividing it between them, under a reservation of the 
English claim of homage. James II., as a matter of course, had 
befriended the house of Lancaster ; and now that that family was 
ruined and homeless, Scotland received its various members — the 
imbecile Henry himself, his heroic wife, and his son Edward — 
into its bosom. They lived for a long time at the town of 
Kirkcudbright, on the Solway Firth. 

It is curious to observe the compact made on this occasion 
between the Lord of the Isles and the King of England ; for it 
was exactly a miniature parody of the conduct of the Kings of 
Scotland, when their independence was threatened by England. 
The Lord of the Isles, it must be observed, was as independent 
of the King of Scots, as the latter had ever been of the King of 
England ; his sovereignty in that narrow space had been from the 
eaiiieflt times separate from that of Scotland ; it was just as 
distinct and unique as that of Denmark, Norway, or any other 
neighbouring state. This being understood, it m.\i^t It^ ^V^*^ 
that when James I. endeavoured to subjugate ^'fe IjKSt^ <^1 ^^ 
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Isles, he played the part of an Edward L, that the attempts of 
James II. were parallel with those of Edward II. and III., and 
that the Lord of the Isles, in forming leagues with England for 
the maintenance and extension of his authority, only did what 
had heen done hy the Scottish Kings, when they entered into 
treaties with France against England. The very political reasons 
were the same. As Edward wished to reduce Scotland for the 
sake of securing peace in that quarter, at the same time that he 
enlarged his dominions, so did the Scottish monarchs entertBin 
the hope of extending their rule, and consolidating their realm, 
by taking in the isles. 

The efforts made by the Scottish government in fiavour of the 
unfortunate Henry, were too weak to be of any effect against 
Ed\^^rd IV. It \yss therefore found prudent to make a treaty 
of peace with England in 1463. Next year the Duke of Albaoyi 
younger brother of James III. being sent to complete his educa- 
tion in France, was seized as he passed though England, and, 
like his ancestor James I., carried prisoner to London. Bishop 
Kennedy, grand-uncle to the young King, and one of his 
governors, took on this occasion the bold step of sending a' 
herald to the English court, carrying a request for the deliver- 
ance of the Duke in one hand, and a declaration of war in the 
other ; the consequence of which was, that Edward released his 
prisoner, with an apology. It would appear that the English 
King at this time meditated an invasion of France, and was 
anxious, as usual, to secure the good will of Scotland before 
setting out. 

The prelate who has just been named was enabled, during the 
first few years of this reign, to preserve a shadow of good govern- 
ment in the land. But he died in 1466, and James then fell 
entirely under the power of the Boyds, an ambitious and grasping 
family, who sought nothing but their own aggrandizement. Sir 
Thomas Boyd caused himself to be created Earl of Arran, and 
procured Mary, tlie King's eldest sister, in marriage. To increase 
the regret with which the people beheld these disorders, the 
young King proved to be of weak character. He manifested a 
taste for music, architecture, and for meaner arts, such as 
tailormg and dancing ; but showed no me^k^Viow. to hunting. 
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hawking, the tournament, or any other of those warlike amuse- 
menta whidi the prejudices of his age esteemed alone fit for a 
man <tf rank. What was worst of all, he not only gave his 
attention to studies then considered unworthy of a king, but he 
adopted as his chief familiars the low-bom persons whom he 
€n4)loyed for the gratification of his &vourite propensities. Thiis, 
after the Boyds had, by the influence of an opposite fection, been 
deposed and banished, an architect named Cochrane, an Englisli 
nfOMcian of the name of Rogers, and one Hommil a tailor, beeamd 
his chief intimates. No conduct could have been more apt to 
alknate the afifections of a military and somewhat rttde nation 
from their sovereign. 

James III. was fortimate in one transaction of his life. He 
married Margaret, a daughter of the King of Denmark, thereby 
adding to his dominions the islands of Orkney and Shetland, 
which came as her dowry, and at the same time attaching to his 
counsels an affectionate and prudent wife. He was eminently 
unfortunate in other relations. He had two brothers, Alexander 
and John, the former of whom had been created Duke of Albany 
by his father, and gifted with immense possessions in East 
Lothian and Berwickshire, while the latter was endowed with the 
title of Earl of Mar. These young men, without the mild virtues 
of the King, possessed all the popular qualities in which he was 
deficient, and enjoying, besides, much real power, soon became 
enoeedingly formidable to their elder brother. One of them was 
cut off by accidental death, in a career of ambition directed 
against the King; but the survivor, Alexander, lived to annoy 
him during almost all the rest of his reign. 

The situation of Scotland, in regard to England and France, 
now becomes exceedingly obscure, probably from the intriguing 
character of at least one of the sovereigns. James at one time 
enters into a truce for fifty-four years with England, and agrees 
to marry his son to the daughter of Edward IV. accepting at the 
same time a pension from that monarchy disguised as an anticipa- 
tory payment of the princess's portion. At another time he is 
found in arms against Edward, and on good terms with France. 
His conduct seems to have been very much actuated by the 
intngaes of bis brother Alexander. TVi«t '^^tvcLCfe \iw\xi%^^^\ft 
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France and entered into a compact with Louis XI. for^ de- 
throning his brother, James became jealous of France. After- 
wards, on the Duke of Albany proffering to make the same 
bargain with the English King, James is found preparing for war 
with England. 

The Earl of Albany is a great favourite with the old Scottish 
historians, who, living in a time when military accomplishments 
were still appreciated above all others, looked only to his superio-^ 
rity over the King in that respect, without perhaps, being fiilly 
aware of his base practices. Lindsay of Pitscottie fondly des* 
cribes him as " hardy, manly, and wise ;" adding a portraiture 
of his person, which was no doubt intended to make the reader 
fall in love with him, whatever may now be thought of it. " He 
was of mid stature,** says this primitive annalist;\ .*' broad- 
shouldered, and well proportioned in all his members, and 
especially in his face; that is to say, he was broad-faced, red- 
nosed, great-eared, and of very awful countenance, when he pleased to 
show himself to his unfriends" It is now proved by incontestible 
state documents, which were not accessible to the old historians, 
that this prince was in reality a Scottish Duke of Gloucester, 
disposed to represent his brother as illegitimate, and seeking on 
that plea to become his substitute on the throne. That he was 
utterly unprincipled, is proved by his attempting to cast off his 

' wife, in order to form another marriage, which promised to be 
more advantageous to liis fortunes. He is also proved to have 
made a compact with Edward IV. engaging to accept the sove- 
reignty of Scotland from him, on the terms which Edward I. made 
with John Baliol ; that is, to acknowledge his kingdom a fief held 
of the Kings of England. 

This prince, having been apprehended and imprisoned by King 
James, escaped in 1479 to France, and afterwards coming to 
England in 1482, entered into a contract to the above purpose. 
James was made aware in 1478, by the stoppage of his pension, 
that Edward disregarded his friendship, and he now, therefore, 
had the less scruple to break the peace with his southern ueigh- 

. hours. Raising an army of forty thousand men, he advanced to 

Lauder, intending to invade England. There, however, he was 

arrested by an insurrection among his iiob\\itY, '^\io, ^k^oASi^Vaa 
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upstart favourites, hanged them all over a bridge near the camp, 
and immediately after committed the weak monarch to a sort of 
honourable confinement in Edinburgh Castle. 

At this crisis, Albany entered the country with an English 
army under the command of Richard of Gloucester, and pro- 
ceeded to take a leading share in the government, though he still 
fiaand it inadvisable to usurp the royal dignity. The nobles 
seem to have permitted him to act for a certain time as regent, 
his birth giving him a kind of title to the lieutenancy of the 
kingdom. During this space, probably for the purpose of con- 
cealing his designs from the King, he busied himself to procure 
his liberation. This being effected by the assistance of the 
citizens of Edinburgh, we are told that the two brothers, in token 
of reconciliation,, rode on one horse from the King's prison to his 
palace — that is along the principal street of Edinburgh — in the 
presence of the people. This hypocrisy, however, was soon after 
seen through : and on perceiving some inclination on the part of 
tiie nobles to restore full power to the King, he fled to England, 
and was forfeited. 

Albany made but one other effort to acquire an ascendancy in 
Scotland. It was in company with the forfeited Earl of Douglas, 
who had now been exiled for thirty years. They entered the 
west border with about five hundred horse, were surrounded by a 
few of the former vassals of the Earl, and discomfited. Albany 
escaped by means of his good steed ; but Douglas was seized and 
brought before the King. There, either from shame or scorn, the 
last of the Douglasses turned his back upon the son of James II. 
— ^the destroyer of his house, and whose throne he had once 
seemed on the point of reaching. A ray of pity touched the 
heart of the King, who had himself known misfortune, and he 
only sentenced his aged enemy to seclusion in the monastery of 
Ldndores. Douglas bitterly remarked, as he heard his fate pro- 
nounced, '* He that may no better be, must be a monk ;" and he 
died after four years of retirement* With him perished by far 
the most powerful house of nobUity which ever existed in 
Scotland. The Duke of Albany afterwards died in France, 
leaving a son John, who was destined to bear a conspicuous 
figure in a future age of Scottish history. 

1L^ 
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James was thus freed from the machinations of his two 
brothers, who, he had been told by soothsayers, were destined to 
cause his destruction. Yet neither his government, nor, as it 
afterwards appeared, his life, we're secured. The grand causes of 
popular discontent stiU remained in his own character — addiction 
to mean favourites and unkingly amusements, to avarice and 
superstition. At this time, a confederacy was formed against the 
King, including the chief nobility of the southern districts, espe- 
cially of the powerful families of Hume and Hepburn, who had a 
personal wrong to avenge, in addition to public injuries ^ for, 
James, to support a chapel-royal which he erected in his favourite 
palace of Stirling, had appropriated the revenues attached to the 
. vacant office of prior of Coldingham Abbey, to which it hKd 
hitherto been customary to appoint a Hume and a Hepburn^ 
alternately. This association soon became so iformidable, that the 
King found it necessary to retire into the north to seek assis- 
tance. But before doing so, he committed the charge of his 
eldest son James, now a youth of fifteen, to Shaw of Sauchie, the 
keeper of Stirling Castle. 

In I lis absence, the confederate lords approached Stirling, and 
prevailed upon Shaw to surrender the Prince to their keeping, 
thereby supplying themselves with an excellent rallying point for 
their enterprise. Artfully setting forth that the King, who was 
suspected of having acted an unnatural part to two brothers, 
entertained wicked designs regarding his owi> son, they earnestly 
besought the people to rise up for the succour of the injured 
youth. This was a kind of pious fraud ; for, to do James justice, 
it cannot be made to appear that he was a bad father. But men 
engaged in such causes, have often found it necessary to hold up 
some broader and grosser object than the real one to the eyes of 
the populace, for the purpose of producing the desired eflfect. 

James was successful in his recruiting tour to the north. The 
Highlanders, though recently, and as yet imperfectly reduced to 
the authority of his family, followed him to the number of at least 
ten thousand, armed in their rude way with bows and arrows, 
daggers, and broad-swords. James also secured the aid of 
various barons of the north-east district of Scotland, so that his 
mnnjr altogether numbered about thirty thovnadxid. 
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The opposing parties met at Sauchie, a spot situated about a 
mile south from the field of Bannockbdrn. The royal host i^as 
somewhat out-nambered by the insurgents ; on whose side also 
was the best discipline, and the most animating cause. They 
carried with them die King's eldest son, in virtue of whose name 
they disi^yed ttke royal banner. On the 11th of June, 1488, 
the host met in deadly fight, and were pressing against each 
other with various efiect, when a furious charge made by the 
bordem^ against the royal battalions, accompanied by a 
tremendous yell, alarmed the timid breast of the King, hitherto 
accustomed only to the sounds of measured music. He turned 
and fled towards the Forth, where he had some vessels lying at 
anchor, which he thought might afford him refuge. The High- 
landers, beat back by the borderers, gave way at the same time ; 
and the day was lost to the royalist party, though not to the 
extent of a complete rout. 

James fled along the field of Bannockbum at the full speed of 
his hcaroe, and was approaching a mill near the village of St. 
Ninians, when a woman happened to come out to draw water at 
a neighbouring well, cmd seeing an armed horseman galloping 
rapidly towards her, threw down her pitcher in great alarm, and 
retreated with all speed to her house. The King's horse took 
alarm at the pitcher thus cast away, jumped aslant over the 
rivulet which ran along the way- side, and threw the unhappy 
monarch senseless upon the ground before the door of the miH. 
Being carried into that place by the humble inmates, and 
gradually recovering his senses, he was asked regarding his name 
and quality. " Alas !'* replied he, mournfully, '* I was your 
King this morning ;" and he expressed a desire of having a priest 
brought to him. The miller's wife now ran out to the road. 
Wringing her hands, and calling for a priest to the King. A 
party of the insurgents came up at that moment. One stepped 
forward and said, ** I am a priest — ^where is the King ?" Being 
conducted to the place where James was l3ring, he knelt down by 
his side, and inquired, with apparent kindness, if he thought he 
might survive with good leech-craft. James answered that he 
believed he might, but wished, in the first '^\a&^,1<o»x ^"^u^^vassaoL 
for the aoal, who might take his coufessioiL %xi^ ^^ ^^^x&. ^^ 
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sacrament. " Tliat I shall do immediately/' said the base 
wretch, and, pulling out his dagger, stabbed the unfortunate 
King to the heart. Then taking the body on bis back, be went 
away : nor was there ever any further trace of either James or 
hi? murderer. It was supposed, however, to have been a follower 
of Ix)rd Gray, who performed this wicked action. 

Such was the cruel fate of James III. a misgovemor of his 
country rather from foibles tlian from vices. From the obscority 
of the records of this reign, it is difficult to arrive at a proper 
understanding of the bearings of his policy, or the exact object of 
those who opposed his government. There is every reasoo, how- 
ever, as already stated, to suppose this insurrection as having been, 
in the main, an effort of the people against an unworthy sovereign. 



CHAPTER VI. 

JAMES IV. 

A FOURTH James now succeeded to the Scottish throne, and 
one destined to play a more manly and vigorous part than the 
preceding. This personage, at the time of his father's death* was 
upwards of fifteen years of age ; a youth of excellent dispositions 
and great promise. Having supplied a name and cause to the 
insurgents who triumphed over his father, it was natural that they 
should immediately adopt him as their King, and become his prin- 
cipal advisers. But though thus admitted to the crown by the 
consent and endeavour of a party which had rebelled agaiost his 
father's misgovernment, it does not appear that. any terms were 
exacted from him as to his ovm course of policy. The insui^g^t 
chiefs seem to have contented themselves with a few parliamentary 
statutes favourable to their own personal dignity, and with the 
satisfaction of forming his court and cabinet. Their triumph was 
used with moderation in regard to the party which had espoused the 
cause of the late King. 

The young momM-ch was himself bitterly grieved for the inci- 
dent which had placed a crown upon loia tesA. 'ft».Nm'^\k^«i ^ 
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along, carried with the rebels only as a pageant, and not from any 
wish on his own part, it was with serious grief that, after some 
little time, he ascertained the death of his father. The insurgent 
nobles are said to have found it a difficult task to induce him to 
look upon them with any complacency after this event had become 
known to him, or to enter into their views as to the future 
management. of the country. He blamed himself as being guilty 
of the crime of piarricide ; and no efforts, even on the part of the 
church dignitaries, could convince him of the contrary. By way 
of penance, he ever after carried an iron girdle round his middle,- 
to the weight of which he made an addition every year ; and he 
spent a great part of his time in pilgrimages and fasts ; he even 
contemplated an expedition to Jerusalem, as an atonement for this 
involuntary crime. 

The character of the new King was in other respects gay and 
generous. He was much addicted to shows of arms and chivalrous 
games, indulged greatly in licentious amours, was a musician ; a 
patron, if not a composer of poetry ; and had an eccentric habit of 
travelling in disguise among his people, to acquaint himself with 
their manners, and see that the inferior officers of the state did 
their duty. The treasures amassed by his father he spent in' 
courtly amusements for the entertainment of his nobles, being conr 
vinced that the affection of those personages was indipensible to 
his welfere. 

In the beginning of this reign we hear for the first time of a 
naval force in Scotland. One Andrew Wood, possessed two 
armed vessels which now began to be famous for their exploits. 
Two English vessels having entered the Firth of Forth, and com- 
mitted some depredations upon the Scottish merchantmen. Wood 
was commissioned by the King to go out a^d fight them. With 
his two little vessels he overtook the flotilla of the enemy opposite 
Dunbar, engaged it, and, after a sanguinary battle, brought the 
vessels into Leith. James rewarded him suitably for this gallant 
action. . . 

\ When Henry VII. heard of what had taken place, he was so 
much chagrined as to offer a handsome yearly income to any one 
who should revenge him suitably upon the Scottish admiral. One 
Stephen Bull adventured to do so ; a^iVi^m^Y^^'^^'^^^^'^^^^'^^ 
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Stout ships, set sail, and lay in wait for Wood at the iabvth of tiie 
Firth of F(»th. Wood socmi after coming i]qp, an engagenKnt tock 
place, which was continued with equal fury on both aides for a 
whole day, till the wind and tide had carried them to the moiiUi 
of the Firth of Tay, where, at leagth, the action was terminated 
in fayour of the Scots. Wood carried his prizes into Dimdee, and 
hastened to bring the English commander to the feet of his sove- 
reign. James sent this person back to Henry, with presents, and 
a message, stating, that Scotland having men who coold fight by 
sea as wdl as by land, it was necessary that the F4:igli8h King 
should not provoke them again on that dement, as the fiate of the 
liejLt individuals so taken might not be so gentle. Yet there is 
great reason for supposing that Wood was only an aikent nr er 
upon his own rii^, though perhaps occasionally honoured with 
commissions by his sovereign. 

Henry VII., a monarch whose cautious politic character cod- 
trasted in the strongest manner with the chivalrous impetuosity 
of the Scottish King, was in reality by no means uixious to pro-» 
voke a quarrel with him. It seems to have been rather the wish 
of this wily sovereign to make James an ally and a friend. The 
antipathy of James to England has already been mentdoned; 
probably it liad no other foundation than mere jealousy of a king^ 
dom superior to his own. It was the task of Henry, and one more 
truly worthy he could scarcely have engaged in, to conciliate this 
irritable and wayward spirit to views useful for both countries. 
Thinking that no means could be so effectual as a matrimonial 
alliance, he early conceived the design of wedding the Scottish 
King to a PcinCess of the blood royal of England. Negociations 
to this effect were entered into in 1493, but were unfortunately 
broken off by the caprice of the Scottish monarch, whose pre- 
judices led him to prefer a French match. Nevertheless, when 
James afterwards set a negociation on foot with that court, 
Henry found means to get it broken off, and for some years he at 
least contrived to keep his Scottish neighbour unmarried. 

The policy of Henry, whether designed for a selfish purpose or 

otherwise, was long in winning upon the untractable spirit of King 

James. In the summer of 1496, we find the Scottish King 

nc^viag wad ackoowledgiDg the pretender Yet^sJOiN^^iVs^iKk.^ «sid 
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even projecting a war against England for the assertion of his 
supposed rights. It is scarcely necessary to trace the history of 
this impostor. He was a puppet set up by Elizabeth Duchess of 
Burgnndy* sister of the late princes of the house of York, to repre- 
wnt the younger son of Edward IV., who, in reality, had been 
some years before murdered in the Tower, at the command of 
Eichard III. It was perhaps the quarter from which he came that 
chiefly recommended him to James's faith and attention. So com- 
plete was this faith at first, that he bestowed upon him, in mar* 
riage, a young lady of his own blood, daughter to the Earl of 
Hantly^ He afterwards led an expedition into England in favour 
of the impostor : but finding no encouragement among the people, 
was speedily induced to retire. Henry, with surprising moderation, 
took scarcely any notice of this aggression, though it is said that 
Northumberland suffered very much from the Scottish soldiery. 
He soon after negotiated a seven years' truce with Scotland. 

In the meantime, from the comparative absence of war during 
the preceding reigns, Scotland was beginning to display symptoms 
of wealth and importance-, such as were not visible either a 
century before or a century later. The external commerce with 
France and Flanders was now considerable. The internal manu- 
fJEU^tures, as is apparent from the numerous incorporations of arti- 
zans in every burgh, were also far from trifling. A rude taste for 
luxuries prevailed to a great extent, as is evident from the writings 
of the poets ; and learning was making considerable advances. In 
addition to the university established at St. Andrews in 1410, a 
similar institution had been opened at Glasgow in 1453, and another 
was now founded at Aberdeen. The consequence attached to 
learning by the legislature is evidenced by a statute in 1494. 
ordaining that all gentlemen shall put their sons to school, so 
that they may have sufficient learning to act the part of country 
magistrates. The progress which the belles lettres had now made 
is ^80 surprising. Gravin Douglas, of the Angus family, William 
Dunbar, and a host of other persons, chiefly of rank or of literary 
professions, wrote poetry, wldch, if it could be rendered readily in- 
telligible to the present generation, might be still admired and 
popular. 

The splendour of the court was, in itaett, not >3aa \5»&V ^\x^ksw% 
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symptom of the prosperity of the country. James, it has been 
already remarked, spent much of his time in pious offices for the 
expiation of his father's death ; yet it never appears, in the midst 
of his penances and pilgrimages, some of which last he would per- 
form on foot, and to great distances, that he in the least inter- 
mitted his propensity to courtly sports and courtly vices. His 
book of current expenses contains a strange jumble of ofierings at 
the shrines of saints, alms to palmers, and so forth, mingled with 
sums for the hiring of " dauncing maydens," and " menstrallis," 
for the purchase of fine clothes and weapons, and the furnishing of 
voluptuous banquets. There can be no doubt that his court was 
' by many degrees the gayest known in Scotland before the union of 
its crown to that of England. 

Lindsay, a historian who lived not long after this time, informs 
us that James " loved nothing so well as able men and good 
horse." The reason was, that he took more delight in the touma« 
ment than in any other amusement. He held frequent justings, 
as they were called, sitting on the lofty walls of Edinburgh Casde, 
while the knights contended in the deep valley below. It was his 
custom on such occasions to give prizes in the shape of weapons ; 
the weapon, in each case corresponding with that used by the 
successful champion. And so famous at last did the court of 
Scotland become on this account, that knights used to come from 
distant countries to compete for the prizes. It must have been a 
strange sight to see splendid games of this kind at the barras 
under Edinburgh Castle, while the King, surrounded by his court, 
sat at least two hundred feet of almost perpendicular height above 
the spot, occasionally flinging his hat down the face of the rock 
wnen he thought the contention was proceeding to too dangerous 
an extreme— for such, it seems, was his custom, 
on 1 iv^' ^l^"" mentioned that King James, entertaining in 
^^^1, -1^ ^°^ ^""^^'^^ ^° England, liked better to heaTof a 
Twhat^'h? '""^^/^T^ P^^^-««' than with any one belonging 

of h^ country It would appear that the advance of years and 
i«i proposal tjrom that (^natter. \u \^Q^,>NVteivVi^ ,,j^ 
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about thirty years of age, and when Lady Margaret, eldest 
daughter of King Henry VII., was approaching fourteen, a nego- 
ciation for a match with that princess, who had been offered to 
him in infancy, and rejected, was finally brought to an issue. 
Henry entertained very just views upon this subject. When his 
council remonstrated with him about his intentions, and repre- 
sented that, in the event of his two sons dying without issue, the 
Scottish posterity of this daughter might succeed to the English 
crown, and render England an appanage of their own poor state, 
he answered that, in such an event, England would in reality make 
an acquisition of Scotland, as it was the more important country, 
and must become the seat of government for both. The justice' 
of his argument was proved a century after ; when, as predicted, 
his daughter's great grandson, James VI., did actually succeed to 
the English crown, on the failure of posterity from his two sons. 

As James and Margaret were related to each other through 
Edward III., it was necessary to procure a dispensation from the 
Pope for their nuptials. Not only was this at once granted, but 
Julius II., who then enjoyed the pontificate, marked his respect 
for the Scottish monarch, by presenting him with a consecrated 
hat and sword ; the latter of which yet forms part of the Scottish 
regalia. The preliminaries were then settled, that Margaret was 
to have a dowry of thirty-thousand angel-nobles (10,000/.), that 
she was to have the usual dotarial lands in Scotland for her 
jointure, and a thousand pounds Scottish money annually for her 
private purse, and that the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed was to 
be finally rendered up as a part of the English^dominions. At the 
same time a perpetual peace was concluded between the two 
countries, being the first since the' year 1332 ; all other intervals 
of war since that period having been merely truces. 

After all proper formalities had been gone through, the princess 
was conveyed into Scotland by a grand cavalcade of English 
courtiers, under the conduct of the Earl of Surrey. She was 
married to James's proxy at Lanierton Kirk, the first holy place 
which she came to upon Scottish ground ; and there she was also 
taken under charge by a deputation of Scottish courtiers, to the 
amount of about ^ve hundred. It is acktiow\3ed^d\s^ \Jft& ^M^^aJa. 
historians, that, at this meeting of Scotti^YiaxiQL ^ift^^ ^SiKSH^ia:^ * 
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the former fairly outdid the latter in the splendour of their appoint^ 
ments, although among the English were four hundred gendemen 
attending on the Earl of Northumberland, each of whom was more 
like a nobleman than anything else. It is stated, however, at 
another place, as a set-off against this acknowledgment, that, 
though the English admired the Scots for their manhood and 
splendid exterior, they thought them greatly deficient in nurture 
or breeding. Margaret being brought by easy stages to Dalkeith, 
then a strong castle belonging to the Earl of Morton, James left 
Edinburgh on a swift horse, and, like a hawk darting on his prey, 
as one of the princess's attendants* has described him, went out to 
give her welcome. Their first meeting was of a formal nature, 
each making profound obeisance before the other, James with his 
hat in his hand ; but conversation soon banished timidity on both 
sides, and at parting James not only kissed his future Queen, but 
also some score of maids of honour whom she had brought with 
her from England. It is also stated that he entertained her at 
supper by playing on the lute ; for such was one of the many 
accomplishments of this prince. 

When the nuptial day arrived, James conducted his bride from 
Dalkeith to Edinburgh, in the midst of a splendid cavalcade, 
amusing her part of the way by a stag-hunt over the fields. In the 
neighbourhood of the city her eyes were greeted with a chivalric 
drama, performed by the wayside, where one knight seized and 
imprisoned the mistress of another, and a fight ensued for her 
release; the common incidents of a romantic tale of that day. 
Before entering the city, James mounted behind on the horse of 
an attendant, to try if the animal would endure a double load, it 
being his wish to ride in that primitive fashion into Edinburgh 
with the princess. But finding this horse a little uneasy and 
fr^tfril, he procured another, upon which he caused the lady to 
mount behind him, and it was actually in1;his homely arrangement, 
to which the plainest country people in Scotland will now scarcely 
condescend, that the two royal personages rode into the town. 
The object was doubtless to show affection, as in the similar case 
of James III. and the Duke of Albany. 
* John TouBg, Somerset herald. A. narratWe of the whole mftrriage, 
mn^Uea bf bim, js in Leland's Collections. 
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Both in the neighbourhood of the town and within its walls, 
James was met by detachments of friars from the different 
monastic establishments of the city, who presented relics to be 
kissed by him, as was no doubt his custom ; but on this occasion 
he put all those things aside without the usual salute. Passing 
through the city» where a great number of curious devices were 
put into practice for their amusement, the royal pair reached 
Hol3rrood-house, which, in these later periods of the monarchy, 
had become the chief royal seat in Scotland. There they were 
finally united next day, amidst tumultuous scenes of rejoicing ; 
every body being glad to see the King at length married, even to 
the daughter of an ancient enemy. 

For some time after this, James had daily tournaments, to 
which many foreigners of distinction were attracted, and where he 
himself sometimes appeared under the guise and title of the 
Savage Knight, attended by a number of Highlanders. The Eng- 
lish and continental visitors were surprised to see the Highlanders, 
in their conflicts, interchange' real wounds, and never appear in 
the least discomposed ; they were also astonished at the sound of 
the bagpipes, with whose notes the mountaineers accompanied 
their desperate charges against each other. The exhibition of 
this wild race was certainly a strange eccentricity in the customs 
of chivalry, and appears the more strange that it took place in the 
games which celebrated a royal wedding. It seems, however, to 
have impressed the English with a salutary respect for the courage 
of the Scots. In the present age, we are more apt to be delighted 
with the attempts which the Muses made to celebrate James's 
auspicious marriage. One of these essays was by the ingenious 
Dunbar, in the shape of a beautiful allegory, called the Thistle and 
Rose ; a title selected in reference to the well-known emblems of 
the two countries, which, according to the poet, were now joined. 

The few years following this event glided away in peace and 
prosperity ; but James, for a considerable time, was not so happy 
as to have children to survive the perils of infancy. At the birth 
of the first child in 1507, the Queen was alarmingly ill, and the 
King, with his usual superstition, thought that nothing could be 
so effectual in her favour as a pilgrimage performed by him on 
foot to St Ninians in Galloway, a shrine mxiAv x^otXfc^ \a, \iSi\. 
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only by the people of Scotland, but also those of Ireland, on 
account of the supposed efficacy of prayers delivered before it 
When he came back, the Queen was quite recovered; but the 
child (a son) soon after died. He had another son next year, who 
did not survive much longer. A third, bom in 1512, and 
christened by the name of James, proved of a stouter frame and 
survived to succeed himself, under the title of James V. 

A marked expansion of views, as to foreign policy, is now 
observed to take place in the Scottish government. In the timet 
antecedent to Bruce, it cannot be perceived that Scotland enter- 
tained relations with any of the neighbouring states besides 
England and the Netherlands. The poor raw exports of the 
country did not bring it into connection with any other ; and, 
besides its raw exports, it had no means of making itself important. 
The alliance with France is not of earlier date than the reign of 
Baliol, when the ambition of the English sovereigns first rendered 
it necessary. In the century between Robert Bruce and James I. 
very little trace of any other foreign relations is discovered. In 
the last- mentioned reign, owing to the adventurous and ambitious 
spirit of the King, treaties and commercial contracts were made with 
a number of the lesser continental states, but evidently without pro- 
curing for the country any additional weight or consideration in the 
scale of nations. Duringthe period embracing the reigns of thesecond 
and third James, little advance, if any, is made. These i^overeigns 
were too anxiously concerned in attending to domestic broils, to 
pay much regard to foreign relations. Now, a great change is 
perceptible. In 1503, when James made his treaty of peace with 
Henry VII . he is foimd in alliance with France, Germany, Spain, 
Denmark, Brandenburg, Cleves, and Alsace ; all being the result, 
no doubt, of the increased prosperity of the country, and the 
vigour of the government. And these alliances were not merely 
of a commercial character : they seem to have had a regard to 
political objects. Scotland, indeed, might now be said to have 
*^en a place among the family of European nations, and to have 
J»ad her word listened to in matters of general concernment as well 
*» the rest. ITiere still survives a collection of the diplomacy of 
^is reign, which so far evidences the fact. It is in the shape of 
Otters by the King to the different potentBiX^a *m\)a& ^X^vice ; and 
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a strain of dignity and consequence, expressed in the most refined 
Latin, characterises the whole collection. 

Among other proofs of the increased wealth and importance of 
the country, may be reckoned the formation of a national or 
royal navy, which for the first time took place in the latter part 
of this reign. James, before he died, possessed sixteen ships of 
war, one of them two hundred and forty feet long, by fifty-six 
broad, and carrying thirty- two guns. This must be considered 
the more remarkable, when it is recollected that 1503 is the era 
of the English navy; all vessels employed before that year for 
warlike purposes, being merchantmen hired by the state. James 
was enthusiastic in his desire of possessing a naval force, being 
aware, no doubt, that it was the chief means by which he could 
hope to influence distant nations. Finding the ancient woods in 
his own country extirpated, he was at great expense to procure 
timber from France ; and he had a ship-building establishment at 
the village of Newhaven, near Leith, where he is said to have 
spent the most part of his time, when not engaged in progresses 
or pilgrimages through the country. The large vessel above- 
mentioned was framed here : it was called the Great Michael, 
and is said to have cost him thirty thousand pounds. He also 
paid great attention to the founding of artillery, casting many 
large pieces at an establishment for that purpose in Edinburgh 
Castle, where it is recorded that he entertained a very expert 
artist of the name of Borthwick, who inscribed his productions 
with the following hexameter line : 

" Machina sum Scoto Borthwic fabricata Roberto.'' 

Lyndsay, the gossiping annalist of these times, mentions seven 
fair pieces which proceeded from the Edinbyrgh Castle foundry, 
called •* The Seven Sisters." It is also believed, with much 
probability, that the enormous gun called Mons Meg, which 
still exists in Edinbm-gh Castle, was a production of the taste of 
King James IV., whose personal interest in the proceedings here, 
as well as at Newhaven, is proved by the circumstance, men- 
tioned in a letter of the period, that he was one day nearly killed, 
from the bursting of a gun which Was in the process of bein^ 
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tested, after issuing from the foundry.* Upon the whole, it is 
endent that James had considerahle resources, and a disposition 
to use them for important ends. 

Unfortunately, this period of opulence aAd vigorous govemmeiDt 
^v'as hut of short duration, and darker night was destined soon 
to settle down upon the afikirs of Scotland. Henry VII., James's 
pacific father-in-law, died in 1509, and was succeeded by bis s(m 
Henry VIII. It was scarcely possible that two sovereigns, each of so 
violent a temperamant, could co-exist in the same island without 
coming into collision, and striking out the fire of war. Accord- 
ingly, it is observable that causes of quarrel quickly arose. Some 
years before, a Portuguese vessel had committed piracy upon one 
belonging to a Scottish na\^ adventurer of the name of Barton. 
James, after repeatedly endeavouring to procure redress by 
negotiation, gave a letter of marque, or commission of reprisal, to 
the aggrieved person, who immediately proceeded to commit 
such havoc among the Portuguese traders, as alarmed even that 
countr}', then in all the pride of its discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the East Indies, and decidedly the principal naval 
power in the world. Nor did Barton confine himself to Portu- 
guese vessels, but he also attacked English ones voyaging to and 
from that country. At this the English monarch conceived high 
offence, and fitting out an expedition soon overthrew and captured 
the whole force of the Scottish privateer. James, in his turn, 
regarded this as an insult to his fiag, and demanded reparation, 
when all the answer he got from King Henry was, that Kings 
never thouglit of quarrelling about pirates. Among other causes 
of offence, were the unredressed murder of one of the Scottish 
wardens by a set of English moss-troopers, and the unwarrantabfe 
detention by King Henry of a legacy left to the Scottish Qaeea 
by her father. When James remonstrated on this latter point, 
Henry was so mean as to oficr a compensation in money, under 

* The guns of this period were formed of long slips of iron, girded to- 
gether with close iron rings, after the fashion of a barrel. No iron or lead 
.shot was used — nothing but round stones. The capacity of a certain gun 
belonging to King James, is described by a contemporary writer in the awkward 
jDbrase, " that it shot stones as large as penny loaves." 
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the condition that King James should not enter into a league 
with France against him. James answered, with becoming 
spirit, that if his wife really required to have her father's legacy, 
or any sum of money instead of it, he could give her that money 
himself: and he was, of course, just the more disposed to adhere 
to France, that Henry took such a base expedient to alienate him 
from it. 

France and England were now on the point of falling into one 
of those absurd and unnecessary wars so common in the early 
ages of their history. The King of Scots was not at this time 
bound in such close or recent league to France as to England ; 
and he seems to have desired peace with the latter country, till 
his spirit could no longer brook the indignities offered to him by 
King Henry. When at length mutual offence had taken deep 
root, James received a message from the French Queen, couched 
in terms that appealed very powerfully to his chivalrous tempera- 
ment. Assuming the tone of a distressed damsel of romance, this 
princess — an artful and beautiful one — requested that the Scottish 
King would march but three steps into England for her sake ; and 
she sent a ring as the pledge of her friendship. The inclination 
thus raised was confirmed by a present of fourteen thousand crowns 
from the French court, together with a great supply of what he 
k>ved best, arms, artillery, and ammunition, and by seeing several 
small squadrons of English vessels brought triumphantly into Leith 
by French men-of-war and his own privateers. Thus influenced, 
it was impossible that James could abstain from throwing himself 
into the war, as an enemy of England. 

In the summer of 1513, Henry led a gallant army into France, 
and laid siege to Terouenne, whither James sent his Lion king-at- 
arms to utter a last and formal remonstrance against his pro- 
ceedings, and to threaten a descent upon England in the event of 
his not giving up the war. Henry listened to the threats of his 
brother of Scotland with contempt, and sent back an answer 
full of expressions of contumely and defiance. But before this 
came back, James had fitted out a large naval armament to proceed 
to France, and had gathered the whole military force of his 
country at the capital, in order to make that diversion upon the 
north of England which the French dueeii \i«A sw^^'^^Xfc.^. 'Wsja* 
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hort was tlie most numeroos and the best appointed that had 
ever been collected in Scotland ; it amounted to one hnndred 
thousand fighting men, and it was accompanied by an excellent 
train of artillery. Its only weakness lay in the mood of the soldiery, 
who, being unable to understand the object of the war, or dis- 
trusting the King's prudence in entering into it, felt none of that, 
enthusiasm which is so necessary to secure victory to an army 
composed of national militia. 

There were others to feel in this way besides the mere soldiery* 
James*s consort, Margaret, could not behold him breaking the 
wand of peace with her brother without the most painful feelings. 
Nor were the nobles less distressed to find themselves dragged 
into a contest which promised so little advantage to the nation. 
Various expedients were tried to divert him from his piupose. As 
he was performing his devotions, one afternoon, in the church of 
Linlithgow, a tall^ old man, in eastern attire, intended to repre- 
sent the Apostle John, pressed through the crowd of courtiers 
which filled the church, and addressed him in something like the 
following words : — " Sir King, my mother hath sent me to you, 
desiring you not to pass at this time where thou art purposed ; 
for, if thou dost, thou shalt not fare well in thy journey, nor 
none that passeth with thee ;" after which, the strange intruder 
vanished amidst the crowd, and could no more be seen. About 
the same time, a visionary troop of heralds appeared at midnight 
upon the market cross of Edinburgh, where proclamations usually 
took place, and summoned a long list of persons holding com- 
mand in the army, to appear in the court of Pluto within forty, 
days. But in spite of all warnings and all intreaties, in spite 
of wisdom itself, James persisted in canying his purpose into 
effect. 

Towards the end of August he led his enormous army to the 
Border, and, entering England at Twizel, successively took the 
castles of Norham, Etal,'' and Ford. The state of England at 
this time was such, that, if he had chosen, he might have easily 
overrun the greater part of it, and committed the most dreadfid 
devastations. His whole object, however, being to produce a 
flj version in faxour of France, he contented himself with doing 
MttJe more than what was necessary Xo i\x\^\ \)^<& \^^<&%\. ^i \W 
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Queen of that country ; not penetrating above six miles beyond ' 
the frontier. The old historians assign, as a cause for this, that 
ha fell into the toils of an intriguiag woman, the lady of Ford, 
who undertook to detain him where he was, till an English army 
should be mustered against him. But, though James might 
perhaps be imprudent enough to dally a little with some such 
lady, it does not seem probable tliat the pause he made upon the 
border was anything else than what he proposed to himself in 
entering upon the expedition. Perhaps he waited for the answer 
which the Lord Lion was to bring back to him from Henry, 
before proceeding, to ravage the country. Settling down in the 
early days of September, upon a swelling upland or hill called 
Flodden, which overlooks the course of the river Till, and com- 
mands a prospect of the whole of the south of Scotland on that 
side of Lammermuir, James waited patiently till the 9th, when 
it was at length announced to him that the Earl of Surrey was 
within a few miles of his camp, leading a considerable army, 
which he had hastily gathered in the northern counties. Before 
this period, by far the greater part of the common soldiery of the 
Scottish army had gone home to attend to their harvest, and 
there now only remained with King James about thirty thousand, 
consisting chiefly of lKM*derers, and comprising almost all the 
persons of good birth who had originally joined his standard. 
With those remaining adherents, who were all counsellors, he 
had had many disputes regarding the propriety of his conduct ; 
but, nevertheless, from a sentiment of honour, all except one or 
two, whom the King had insulted with bitter language, con- 
tinued faithfully attached to him. It was upon this diminished 
army that the Earl of Surrey, who had been appointed to defend 
England in the absence of the King in France, marched with one 
nearllr equal in numbers, but by no means composed of such a 
select body of men. 

When the Scottish lords were informed of the approach of 
Surrey, they held a council, at which Patrick Lord Lindsay, an 
ancient and sagacious peer, acted as president. Into this assembly 
James is said to have intruded himself in disguise. Lord Lindsay 
addressed the Lords in a long speech, in which he likened thavc 
present circumstances to a game. *• Yotx aie \ika ^ ^^^ \afcx- 
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chant/' said he, " who has hut one gold rose noble, and yrt 
stakes it against a crooked halfpenny. The King is that nae 
noble, and him you would ri§k in opposition to an old man in • 
chariot,* and an army of peasants and artizans." From tiie 
eloquence of this allegorist, the Lords resolved that the King 
should be kept aside in safety, while they did what was in thdr 
power against the enemy. At tliis the King abruptly disclmwd 
himself, and, starting up in a passion, swore tbat he would that 
day fight against England, though all of them had sworn tibe 
coutrar}'. <* I see how it is," said he, " you would all fly finm 
me and shame yourselves ; but, shame whom you like, yon shaU 
not shame me. As for Lindsay," he continued, " I vow to God 
I shall not sec Scotland sooner than I shall cause him to bang on 
his own gate " And such was the fear inspired by this appeaFanoe 
of offended majesty, that the nobles gave up their resolution, and 
consented to act as the King should dictate* 

James's conduct after this was of the same unreasonahle 
description. He resolved to avail himself of no advantages over 
the enemy which fortune might put into his power. Hence, when 
Surrey wheeled along the opposite bank of the Till, exposed in 
ilauk to the Scottish army, James would not permit an attack to 
be made upon him in that defenceless quarter, though it promised 
to decide the day in his favour. Hence, also, when the English 
army reached the bridge over the Till and began to cross, James 
scornfully rejected the proposal of his chief gunner to have a few 
pieces directed to it, though it might have been easy, by that 
means, to break up the host of the enemy. A fair field was the 
object of the Scottish King, and to take any expedient for pre- 
venting a regular stricken battle would have appeared to him as 
cowardice. It did not occur to his headstrong mind, that there 
were other interests to be consulted besides his own ; and that he 
had no right, for the gratification of his ovm. extravagant senti- 
ments, to risk the lives of so many of his people, and the good of 
his country. 

The battle which ensued may be best described in the words of 
the old Scottish historian, Lindsay of Pitscottie. " By this the 

♦ The Earl of Suncv. 
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wafxshes came, and shewed the King the English army was at 
hand, inarching fieust forward, within the space of a Scottish mile. 
Then the King caused blow the trumpets, and set his men in 
order of battle ; to wit, he gave the rear-guard to the Earl of 
Huntly and to the Lord Hume, who were in number ten thousand 
men ; and took the great battle* unto himself, with all the nobility 
of Scotland, which passed not above twenty thousand men, and 
marched forward a little in sight of the Englishmen, which were 
passing over the bridge to them. 

*• The Englishmen were come all over the bridge, and the van- 
guards were marching near together, to wit, the Scottish van- 
guard, the Earl of Huntly, the Lord Hume with the borderers, 
who joined cruelly on every side, and fought cruelly, with uncer- 
tain victory. But at last the Earl of Himtly's Highlandmen, with 
their bows and two-handed swords, wrought so manfully, that they 
defeat the Englishmen, without any slaughter on their side. Then 
the Earl of Huntly and Lord Hume blew their trumpets, and 
convened their men again into their standards. 

•' By this the two great battles of England came forward upon 
the Khig's battle, and joined awfully at the sound of the trumpet, 
and fought furiously a long time ; but, at last, the King of Scot- 
land defeated them both. ITien the great battle of England, led 
by the Lcnrd Howard, who was under his father, the Earl of 
Surrey, governor of that battle, came furiously upon the King, to 
die number of twenty thousand fresh men. But the King's battle 
encountered them hardily, and fought manfully on both the sides, 
with uncertain victory, till that the streams of blood ran on either 
feide so abundantly, that all the fields and waters were made red 
with the confluence thereof. The Earl of Huntly and Lord Hume 
then standing in arrayed battle, who had won the van- guard 
before, and few of their men either hurt or slain ; the Earl of 
Huntly desired at the Lord Hume that he would help the King, 
and rescue him in his extremity ; for he said, that he was overset 
with the multitude of men. Notwithstanding, the Lord Hume 
answered the Earl of Huntly in this manner, saying, ' He does 

* Battalion. 
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well that docH for hiiii!H:if ; we have fought and won our part d 
tS(* )mtt1<*. let the re5*t fight what remains as welL' The Earl of 
Iliintly ixnawercd, ' He could not suflfer his native Prince Id be 
ovcrroinc with his enemies before his eyes ;' and, iai«ig bii 
Aatpin (war-cr}')> rushed with his men towards the King. Bot, 
vre he came, all was defeat on either side, that few or none were 
living, eitiicr on the King's side or on the other." 

'i'he hattle described in these picturesque terms, took pkoe on 
the {gentle descent of the Flodden Hill; for, as socm as tlie 
En^li*h army ap{:eared asfccnding the heights, the Scottiih 
■soldiers were commanded by their King to set fire to their shingle 
camp. and. under cover of the smoke, descend to meet the eneay. 
'i'iic fig) it be^^an at four o'clock in the afternoon, and was only 
tfTminatcd by night. Durinsr the three or fonr hours it ksted, 
tlie two armies shifted grcui.d a good deal to the westward, not 
by the retrc;at of either party, but merely from the intensity of 
the struggle. James fought the whole time in the midst of a 
g(;nerouH and devoted nobility, till he fell by the wound of an 
arrow, which pierced his brain. His death was not known till 
next muniing ; nor was the fate of the day ascertained any 
.''Of^icr. The remains of both armies continued on the field all 
night, and it was only on finding their King to be slain, that the 
Scots perceived themselves to be the losers. They immediately 
drew off, leaving their sjilcndid train of artillery to the EngEsh, 
though a small party might have easily secured it. They also left 
Mixm this futfil field, in addition to their sovereign, twelve earis, 
thirteen lords, upwards of fifty chiefs and men of note, and about 
t(;n thousand common men. The army of Surrey had also suffered 
(;oiiHiderably ; but there was a mighty difference in the genend 
rank of the slain. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MINORITT OF JAMSS V. 

Tax disaster of Flodden produced extreme alarm and grief as 
soon as it was kqpwn in Scotland. Scarcely a noble family in 
the country, or a municipal community, but had lost either its 
rained head, or some important member ; not a hamlet but had to 
cry the coronach for some humble inhabitant. 
: . The first policy of England, after its victory, seems to have 
been inspired by a feeling of pity for the vanquished. The Earl 
of Surrey, certain that he had fairly checked the spirit of aggres- 
moa in Scotland, and judging, perhaps, that his sovereign would 
not wish to annoy a country which now fell under *tiie govern- 
meat of lus sister, disbanded the army. A different policy, how- 
ever, was soon to be substituted for this ; and, amidst the cloud 
of grief which overspread the country. Lord Dacre burst in 
tipon it with an army of borderers, who swept the southern 
-counties^ burnt many houses and towns, and carried off immense 
apoiL 

' The government of Scotland had &llen, by the death of 
James IV. under the name of his infant child, who now became 
King by the title of James V. The late sovereign, before 
marching upon his unfortunate expedition, had had the prudence 
to place eighteen thousand crowns of spare treasure secretly in 
the hands of his consort, whom by his will he had appointed to 
be tutrix of his child and regent of the kingdom* Margaret was 
therefore able, even amidst the tears and groans of her afflicted 
subjects, and with a frontier harassed by the »temy,. to assume 
the government with a firm hand. Nor did the mild and rather 
ielevated character of this princess at first promise an imhappy 
government. 

Unfortunately, there was one fatal weakness in the Queen ^ 
which', as in th^ previous case of Mary of Guelderland, was 
destined to blight this promise to her son and her country. She 
had scarcely recovered from the delivery of a child, bota wsl 
mtmtbs after her buabaud'a death, ere abe "va^ igix^N^iSk&.^'^a:3^'^«^si 
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French servants. It was soon seen, that, in choosing Albany 
horn his being the nearest adult kinsman to the King,* and 
without inquiring into his character, a grievous error had been 
committed ; and, while the Scots were repenting and monming 
over their imfortunate choice, it gave, of conrse, unalloyed 
pleasure to England. " If Albany be such a man," says the Earl 
of Surrey in a letter to Wolsey, " by the grace of God, we $katt 
jspeed the better." The grand object of England at this time was 
to make Scotland disgusted with a separate government, and 
induce it to become an English province. For this purpose^ 
Surrey and Dacre were constantly residing on the borders, in 
communication with a party they maintained in the Scottish 
court. 

A state of things like this could not continue long. Before 
Albany had been a year in Scotland, he felt his situation so 
disagreeable as to express a wish that he had broken his legs and 
arms that day he first set sail for this wretched country. Then, 
requesting permission from the estates to pay a short viut to 
France, and making a paction with the banished Queen Margaret 
to govern in his absence, he set sail for that country, which was 
in every respect so much better suited to his faculties, and which 
he was not again to quit for five years. Margaret, who, during 
her absence in England, had given birth to a child, styled Lady 
Margaret Douglas, then resumed the management of afiPaiia, with 
-a council of nobles to direct her proceedings. 

In thus abandoning Scotland, it does not appear that Albany 
resigned all claim over the direction of its afiairs. He left a kind 
of deputy, or pro- regent, to take charge of his interesta^ and 
maintain a party in his favour. This was the Sieur Anthony de 

* It may be worth while to remark, as an illustration of the celebrated 
Regency question of 1789, that the Scots at least seem to have always had 
the idea advocated on that occasion for party reasons by Fox, that the nearest 
adult relative was entitled to assume the Regency. Perhaps the custom which 
formerly obtained among them, of placing that individual on the throne, to 
the exclusion of an infant heir, became modified into this notion. But^ 
whatever force they might give to such a principle in theory, it is evident that 
J0 was often broken through in practice. There is a want of certainty on thil 
jfulyect in the BritUb constitution, which ou^^t to \j^ Qotttfi^Adi. 
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la Bastie, a French knight, who had figured in the chivalrous 
spectacles of James IV., and enjoyed the fame of heing an 
excellent soldier. That he was also attentive to the interests of 
.|;he country in his present situation, is proved hy the pains he 
took on all occasions to preserve peacC; and facilitate the execu- 
tion of justice. Unfortunately these were dispositions that could 
scarcely be exercised in Scotland without considerable risk. 

In his capacity of Warden of the East Marches, De la Bastie 
found it necessary, in September 1517, to march to Langton, 
near Dunse, in order to break up a siege which David Hume, of 
Wedderbum, was carrying on against that castle, in prosecution 
of a feud with the proprietor. Accompanied by a guard of three 
hundred men, the gallant Frenchman approached Langton Castle, 
and boldly called upon the besiegers to desist. He was only 
.answered by an insolent allusion to his country, which the force 
of the border chief enabled him to make with perfect security : 
when De la Bastie thought proper to retire, though not without 
telling Hume that he should be made to answer for this insult in 
another place. Hume, then becoming somewhat alarmed, rode 
after De la Bastie, with the intention of saying something to 
appease him, or at least of offering an explanation of his conduct 
wherever a charge might be made. As he proceeded, great 
numbers of the country people flocked in arms to assist him, 
conceiving that he designed to slay the fugitive, who, as one of 
Albany's men, was much hated. As the band of Hume increased, 
that of De la Bastie, from fear and treachery, melted away ; and 
the laird of Wedderbum then changed his intentions. Remem^ 
bering the, fate of his kinsman Lord Hume, which the feelings of 
that age made it a duty that he should revenge, conceiving, also, 
that if De la Bastie got safe to the capital, he might cause the 
ruin of the house of Wedderbum, he resolved to take advantage 
of the opportunity, and rid the country of its French ruler. De 
la Bastie, now seeing himself nearly deserted, made all the haste 
he could towards the castle of Dunbar, where he knew there was 
a strong French garrison. He rode through the town of Dunse 
-with the speed of a man who rides through the camp of an 
enemy. Close behind him came the vengeful Wedderbum;, 
followed hy two or three of his AQarQst k^U^^^* '^V^ ^«i^ ^^3^is5Ss?| 
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animated with himself against the fugitive, while a great band of 
the adherents of the family came up behind. The ill-starred 
Frenchman reached a spot two miles east of Dunse without being 
overtaken. Here, unfortunately, his horse stumbled upon a 
stony part of the road, and precipitated him into an adjacent 
morass. He rose, heard the cry of the enemy behind him, and, 
in desperation, endeavoured to make his way across the quagmire 
on foot, although he must well have known that Dunbar castle 
was twenty miles away, and that he must be overtaken before he 
had proceeded as many yards. He had in reality proceeded little 
more than that short distance, when David Hume came up and 
slew him ; after which, cutting oflF the head of his victim, the 
cruel borderer fixed it by its long plaited hair to the pommel of 
his saddle, and rode triumphantly back to Dunse, where he 
placed the bloody emblem on the point of a spear. He thence 
carried it to Hume Castle, the seat of the nobleman beheaded by 
Albany, and erecting it on the battlements, left it as a sacrifice to 
the manes of that unfortunate peer, whose head had been placed 
ignominiously on the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. This remarkable 
anecdote of the times is chiefly taken from a manuscript history 
of the house of Wedderburn, which was written less than a 
century after the event, by a cadet of the family, and in which, 
notwithstanding this horrid transaction, David Hume is described 
as a man generally worthy, and distinguished by many virtues. 
As one assassination was in that age sure to lead to others, we 
find that James Hepburn, of Hailes, some years after, when 
Albany was again in Scotland, slew David Hume, prior of Cold* 
ingham, by way of doing a pleasure to the Regent, whose indig- 
nation, it must be remarked, was roused to a high pitch by the 
murder of his deputy. The murder of Hume was, in its turn, 
revenged by the laird of Wedderburn slaying Blackater, the 
succeeding prior of Coldingham, who was an ally of Hepburn. 
After which the feud seems to have been stauuched, that is, 
accommodated; or else a more vigorous government must have 
prevented its being carried any further. 

For two or three years after the murder of De la Bastie, few 

Incidenta of note occur ; the country remained under the nominal 

rule of Queen Margaret, but in reaiity dWi^^^ \i^\.^^\i \!aa two 
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foctions of Angus her husband, and Arran, the representative of 
the house of Hamilton. Many bickerings took place between these 
parties, and so completely was the power of the state divided 
between them, that no man could prosper in any public business, 
nor even get fsur play in a court of law, unless he professed either 
to be a " Douglas's man," that is, an adherent of the Earl of 
Angus, or a '* Hamilton's man/' which meant a vassal of the Earl 
of Arran. Precisely in proportion to the share of power enjoyed 
by one or other of these noblemen, did their respective adherents 
remaia free of oppression, or flourish in their worldly affairs. On 
the other hand, the most violent breaches of the peace might have 
been committed without question, under the sanction of either of 
these names, provided only that no offence was committed against 
the interests of the opposite faction. Arran's power prevailed 
chiefly in the west of Scotland, where it was much enforced by 
the influence of James Betoun, Archbishop of Glasgow, his 
brother-in-law and firm ally. That of Angus was principally 
dominant in Edinburgh and the southern and eastern provinces. 

An attempt was made in May, 1520, to accommodate the dif-^ 
ferences of these nobles in parliament. Preparatory to the meet- 
ing of that solemn council, Angus, to give assurance of his good 
faith, caused a kinsman of his to be divested of the office of Pro-* 
vost of Edinburgh ; and, what was certainly a great stretch of libe- 
rality, discharged all his ordinary attendants except about four 
hundred. As Edinburgh was little better than an enemy's country 
to Arran, he could not be expected to make such a show of good 
dispositioQS : he came attended by a large body of adherents, 
including the intriguing churchman Betoun, who, for the occasion. 
had prepared himself with armour and arms, wora beneath his 
pontiflcal robes. Perhaps, to make this more intelligible, it may 
be necessary to inform the reader, that a muster of armed force was 
a natural accompaniment of all parliaments which took place in 
Scotland during turbulent times, and even of most of the justiciary 
trials. At such a time, for instance, as the present, when single 
noblemen successively usurped the power of the state, it was only 
by bringing forward an immense force that they could support 
their respective parties in the national council. Without that, no 
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attention was to be expected to their respective claims ^('ithin the 
House of Assembly ; without that, right was disregarded, and justice 
unheard. But in general there was only one party present in a 
Scottish parliament — that which had the greatest influence for the 
time ; the minority, in fact, being unable to show face, from the 
mere dread of being overpowered in battle by the prevailing 
faction. 

The superior force of Arran naturally gave the Mends of Angus 
some alarm ; and that nobleman thought it advisable to send his 
uncle,. Bishop Ckivin Douglas,* to enter a remonstrance upon the 
subject with the Archbishop of Glasgow. Douglas found Betoun 
in the Blackfriars* Monastery, and made no scruple, in the course 
of conversation, to mention the popular report that he was at the 
bottom of all these hostile manifestations on the part of the Hamil- 
tons. " Indeed," cried Betoun ; " upon my conscience, my Lord, 
I knew nothing of the matter." As he spoke he struck his hand 
emphatically upon his breast, and caused the armour under his 
gown to utter a sound at issue \i'ith his words. " My I^rd," 
answered Douglas, with pointed sarcasm, " metliinks your con- 
science is none of the soundest ; if I am not, mistaken much I heard 
it clattering." To this Betoun could only make a confused reply ; 
and Douglas then seeing it to be vain to seek peace in this quarter, 
left the monastery. 

llie amiable Bishop now appHed, on the same account, to Sir 
Patrick Hamilton, brother to the Earl of Arran, a knight no less 
famed in Scottish history for chivalrous behaviour in the spectacles 
of King James IV. than he was universally respected by his con- 
temporaries for his prudent and moderate character. Immediately 
entering into Douglas's views. Sir Patrick proceeded to argue 
with his noble brother regarding the propriety of assuming a 
peaceable demeanour. But all was spoilt by the interference of 
Sir James Hamilton, an illegitimate son of Arran, who, hearing 
Sir Patrick speak in favour of peace, and being himself bent on 
war, petulanUy accused the good knight of being backward in 
fighting for the interests of the family ; which affected Sir 

* Bi$hop o£ Dunkeld, and distinguished for his poetical talents. 
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Patrick's temper to such a degree, that he also gave way to the 
general desire of fighting, and even expressed a more headlong wish 
tiian the rest to proceed to battle. 

Angus had iu the meantime taken the precaution to post his 
small force upon the principal street of the city, and to barricade 
all the lanes leading into it, while the citizens, all of whom in that 
warlike age kept arms in their houses, handed spears to his men 
from the windows, and thereby armed them in a superior manner 
to the Hamiltons, who had only their swords. As the latter 
defiled slowly and in detached parties from the lanes, the Doug- 
lasses everywhere met them at an advantage. One considerable 
party, at Uie head of which was Sir Patrick Hamilton and the 
Earl oi Arran, came forward to the spot where Angus himself 
was posted ; and there a sharp conflict took place. Sir Patrick, 
rushing far a-head of his retinue, was the first man to fall. He 
perished by a bullet, to the great regret of the Earl of Angus, who 
anxiously wished to save him. Just at that crisis, David Hume, 
of Wedderbum, arrived with a band of borderers to the assistance 
of his friend Angus ; and the contest immediately became unequal. 
The Hamiltons were in a few minutes obliged to retire through 
the lanes opposite to those from which they had just emerged, 
after having lost seventy men. The Earl of Arran and his son 
mounted a coal-horse, from which they threw off the load, and 
with difficulty escaped by fording the lake to the north of the city. 
Their co-adjutor Betoun took refuge in the Blackfriars' Monastery, 
from whence he would have been dragged and slain, but for the 
interference of the Bishop of Dunkeld, who, with the fellow-feel- 
ing of a churchman, said it would shame their victory if they were 
to stain it with the blood of a consecrated prelate. This strange 
skirmish, which left Angus triumphant in the seat of government, 
was popularly styled Clean-tke-causey, from the Douglasses having, 
as if by a sudden and magical act of scavengership, swept their 
enemies off the street ; a curious trait, it must be acknowledged, 
of the humour of the time. 

From this period till December 1521, the supreme power may 
be said to have vested in the hands of Angus, though his wife, 
horn whom he had been long estranged, continued as nominal 
chief of the council, Henry VIIL, being novi en.^^'i^'^^^^'^''^ 
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in an extensive scheme of warfare against France and the Pope, 
the King of the last-mentioned country thought proper to remajid 
his creature, Albany, into Scotland, with an ample provision of 
arms and money, to attempt a diversion upon the north of Eng- 
land. For some time success seemed likely to attend this enter- 
prise. Albany, landing in the west of Scotland, where the sup« 
pressed party of Hamiltons chiefly resided, immediately found h^- 
self surrounded by a considerable force. Advancing with this to 
Edinburgh, he caused the existing government of the Douglasses 
at once to give way, and easily succeeded in reinvesting himself 
with the full authority of Regent. Angus took refuge in England « 
and Margaret quietly withdrew to one of her private residences. 
So strong an influence did French gold now exercise in this poor 
country, that in a very few months the Duke was able to lead an 
army of eighty thousand men to the border, the best appointed, if 
not also the most numerous force, ever taken thither by a Scottish 
prince. There can be no doubt that, if he had entered England in 
a spirited manner, he might have easily overrun all the northern 
provinces, and achieved the object of his mission by causing the 
English army to be withdrawn from France. But Albany was 
too pusillanimous to venture upon any such decisive measure. 
Dacre, the English warden, though said to have been utterly des-i 
titute of an army, was able, by mere boasting and threatening, 
and a judicious concealment of his weakness, to draw the silly 
Regent into an armistice, in the terms of which he agreed to dis- 
solve his magnificent host, and give up the whole enterprise. 
Never, perhaps, was the power of a large army so completely 
baulked and neutralised by the mere cowardice of a general. The 
result was, that he became an object of contempt in the country, 
and was speedily obliged to take refuge once more in France. 
In his absence, the Eaii of Surrey collected a small army, and 
ravaged the Scottish frontiers, as a revenge for this abortive 
attempt upon England. He returned next year, with new sup- 
plies of money, and four or five thousand French soldiers, and 
again gathering a Scotch army, proceeded to besiege the castle of 
Wark, upon the borders of Northumberland. But this expedition 
was destined to end as ingloriously as the first. At a very slight 
and false alarm, the Regent took to fiigVit., m\\v ^\2y& \»swx\ visi 
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tliere was but one day between his being at the head of sixty- 
thousand men, and his taking refuge in Edinburgh almost without 
a guard. French gold could now no longer protect this wretched 
Prince from the contempt of Scotland; he soon after left the 
country, never to return. 

After this third retirement of Albany, the Queen Regent quietly 
resumed her authority, and tbe Earl of Angus returned from 
England once more, to give her the protection of his numerous 
vassalage, which might be said to form her standing army. 
Her son was now a boy of twelve years of age, and already had 
given token of excellent abilities. He was a good horseman and 
runner at the glove, a graceful dancer, and a pleasing singer, 
besides possessing much masculine sense and information, for 
which he was mainly indebted to his worthy preceptor, Gavin 
Punbar, Bishop of Aberdeen. All the habits and tastes of this 
young Prince were of a manly nature. An English envoy, 
writing to Cardinal Wolsey at this time, while he mentions that 
James would like to be presented with an ornamented buckler, 
similar to that which he understood to be used by his uncle, the 
King of England, says, that it must be no toy, but of the full 
si^e* as the King was too much of a man to endure anything 
that seemed calculated for a child. ** Already," says this writer, 
V he wears a sword a yard long in the blade, and yet he can 
draw it as well as any man." Nor was he deficient in the 
address and force of character which were required to fit him for 
his high destiny. Already he could look down and frown, nay, 
even use hard words, to such of the courtiers as his mother 
expressed herself displeased with. It is related, as an instance 
pf his quickness of wit, that, being asked what should be done 
with some of Albany's French guards, who remained in the 
country, he archly replied, in allusion to the fate of De la Bastie, 
" Give them to Davie Hume's keeping." 

It was now projected at the English court, that an attempt 
should be made to supplant the French interest in Scotland, by 
enabling the young King to assume the reins of government 
into his own hands. For this purpose much chicanery was 
exerted, and much money spent ; even the Scotch King's guards 
were supported for a time by a certain. d^SVj ^«^ itooi ^\i'^^sA. 
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Margaret, whose facility of character no change of goremment 
could disturb, readily lent herself to this scheme, and it was soon 
completed by the return of the Earl of Angus from France, 
whither he had gone, after being expelled from Scotland by 
Albany. Perhaps the reader will be surprised at the rapidity 
with which such changes were made in Scotland ; but he must 
take into account that, just as the parliament was obliged to yote 
with that peer who had the best means of supporting it, so was 
the country at large forced by its smallness, as compared with 
England and France, to attach itself for protection to the skirts 
of one or other of those powers. 

In the meantime, Margaret lost what remained of her respecta- 
bility and influence, by a marriage which (having previously 
procured a divorce from Angus), she contracted with Henry 
Stuart, a second son of Lord Evandale. No obstacle, there- 
fore, remained to prevent the chief of the house of Douglas, 
whose character was improved by his travels, and who 
had made a close compact with the English monarch, from 
assuming the protection of the young King ; in other words, 
the regency of the kingdom. James's manly spirit writhed 
beneath this domination, which was accompanied by a severe 
restraint upon his person ; but the territorial power of the 
Earl, enforced by the countenance of England, was too great 
to admit of dispute. Even Arran, and other former rivab 
of the name of Douglas, now submitted to its overpowering 
influence. Only two attempts were made by diflferent great 
land proprietors to resist it ; one by Scott of Buccleuch, and 
another by the Earl of Lennox ; but two successive victories at 
Melrose and Linlithgow- bridge — in the last of which Lennox was 
slain by the fierce Sir James Hamilton, after having received 
quarter — served only to consolidate the power of Douglas. In 
the country, there was now only one way to prosperity, one 
means of safety — that of professing to be an adherent of this 
overgrown noble. 

There was, however, a proverbial insecurity in all power 

exerted in Scotland. The lapse of two or three years was 

su£ScieDt to reanim&te old, and to excite new enmities against 

the J?oufflassea. On. the King, thexeioxe, cooxtwxi^ \a \&a^<t 
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his escape from their keeping, and raising his own standard 
against them — ^ which took place in July 1528 — ^he appears to 
have fomid no great difficulty in gathering a band of adherents 
sufficient to resist their power, and procure their forfeiture in 
Parliament. One of the traits of James*s character was a dis- 
position to cherish deep and lasting resentments. Unable to 
forgive the Douglasses for the restraint in which they had held 
him, he was never content till he had expelled them from the 
kingdom, and procured their utter ruin. Under these circum- 
stances, Angus and the chief of his kindred naturally took refuge 
at the English Court, with which they had previously been in 
strict alliance ; and James never permitted one of them to return 
to the country so long as he reigned. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

JAMES V. CONCLUDED. 



One of the King's first proceedings, after gaining his inde- 
pendence, was to redress some of the evils which had sprung'^up 
in the course of his long minority. Turning his eyes towards 
the Border, where neither law nor government, and scarcely even 
country, had been acknowledged for many years, he assembled 
a light-armed force of about ten thousand men, on the pretence 
of a grand hunting-match, and, setting out in that direction, 
came successively upon Cockbum of Henderland, and Scott of 
Tushilaw, two noted freebooters, who, as they only expected to 
see him pass to the chase — and here we have a remarkable trait 
of the age — had taken no precautions for their safety. These 
two individuals, the .latter of whom was so formidable as to 
have acquired the name of King of the Borders, he hanged 
without ceremony over their own gates. Then proceeding through 
the wild passes which lead towards Eskdale, he was met at 
Carlenrig, ten miles south of Hawick, by the most ma-^xvificeut q€ 
^ these banditd^the famed Johnnie Aini^tcovi^— ^V^» ^sjf»^^ 
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ignorant of the fate of h'ls companions, had come in the moei 

splendid array, with six-and-thirty gaUant attendants, to wdoome 

the King to the country, and join in his spent. James received 

this robber with an ominous frown, and, taming to bis comtieri, 

asked sneeringly what he wanted to make him equal, in appear^ 

ance to a king ; after which he condenmed the whole band to 

immediate execution. When Armstrong perceived what was 

to be his fate, he made every attempt which ingenuity could 

devise to procure a reversal of his sentence, represented of what 

effect he might be in protecting the borders for King James's 

interest, and offered to maintain a large body of men constantly 

for that purpose. But the young monarch was inezorafaie. 

Seeing this at last, the robber drew himself up with pride, and, 

remarking with bitter sarcasm that it was needless to seek grace 

of a graceless face, submitted to his fate. The whole of these 

thirty- seven men were hanged upon trees by the way-side, except 

one, who, bursting from his guard, ran to Armstrong's tower 

upon Eak side, and commimicated the htal intelligence to his 

lady. By such terrible examples, James is said to have accom- 

I)li8hcd what he stated in the outset to be his wish ; he enaUed 

men to keep cattle on the Borders without a guard, the same as 

in the more civilized parts of Scotland. This was an object 

worthy of a young King, who attained to power under such 

circumstances ; and it serves to show the strength of his 

character, that, at the age of eighteen, he should have carried 

through his purpose with such decision and success. 

James's general aspect at the commencement of his actual 
reign is that of a reformer. Well educated himself, and gifted 
above the common order of men, he could w-ell perceive both 
the evils under which his country laboured, and the expedients 
wliich were most likely to work their cure. Having taken care in 
the first place to strengthen his own hands, he proceeded to 
con-ect many of the oppressive usages which, during the anarchy 
of the last age, his nobles had established over the community. 
One grand effort was to take the administration of justice from a 
standing committee of parliament, which had previously been 
JtJje only court of law, and commit it to a regular bench of 
seDatora, partly cliurchmen, partly \aymeii, nAvo ^wiSi^ Xj^SsAfc^ 
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pendent of the aristocracy. This was the origin of the Court of 
Session, which still forms the supreme law court in Scotland. 
In his general conduct, he took pains to repress the power and 
insolence of the nobles. Instead of emplopug them in his 
administration, he preferred church-dignitaries, and even lawyers. 
He also bestowed great encouragement upon the burghs — those 
bulwarks, in all ages, against the power of the noblesse — and, to 
make sure that every department of the state was well ad- 
ministered, he followed the example of his father, by going 
frequently in mean disguises through the country. The result 
of these popular arrangements was, that he obtained from his 
people the endearing appellation of the Poor Man* a King. 

Some years of good government, and of consequent peace and 
prosperity, now ensued ; so that Scotland at length began to 
resume nearly the same aspect which it had exhibited under the 
-teign of James IV. A slight war with England occurred in 1533 ; 
but in general James kept on good terms with his uncle, as well 
as with the Kings of France and other countries. He employed 
.a great deal of his time and revenue in building ships, and in 
improving his palaces, in the last of which works he engaged the 
architectural skill of Sir James Hamilton, called the Bastard of 
'Arran, who, strange to say, was equally distinguished for this 
:elegant accomplishment, as for his sanguinary disposition in war. 
•Linlithgow Palace, though now in ruins, is a monument of the 
taste of the monarch and his architect. James was also a poet, 
and a patron of poets. His Court boasted of a circle of literary 
men, who, though unable to make themselves be listened to 
in other countries, were still very respectable. Under his patronage 
the art of printing, which had been first introduced by his father 
.in 1508, but had afterwards decayed, was permanently revived. 
'One of the earliest books printed in the country, was a translation 
.of Boece's History of Scotland into the Scottish language, which 
.was professedly designed for the royal use, as well as for such 
young courtiers, his companions, as had " missed their Latin." 
.In this reign, moreover, the Acts of Parliament were for the 
first time subjected to the press — an immense step in the march 
g}( civilization. 
*. Vpaa tiie whole, it does not seem uapto\i«JcAfc ^3MaX^\^ ^S«s^. 
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young sovereign, whose very person betokened a noble and amiable 
character, would have been one of the best of all the independent 
Kings of Scotland, but for one fatal circumstance — the breaking 
out of the Reformation. The political engagements under which 
he lay with the dignified ecclesiastics, unfortunately placed him, 
from the very first, in opposition to the progress of this grand 
moral revolution. Hence the glory of his reign is grievously 
.darkened; and even his premature death may be traced to this 
cause. 

Before this period, Henry VIII. had repudiated at once his 
wife Catherine and the Catholic faith, and wedded himself 
simultaneously to Protestantism and Anne Bullen ; thereby 
rendering himself somewhat wealthier by the acquisition of the 
church lands, but at the same time more obnoxious to the enmity 
of neighbouring governments. Finding a necessity for fortifying 
himself by all means in his new position, it struck the mind of 
this imperious monarch, that the alliance of Scotland, which he 
had all along desired, would now be particularly useful to him, if 
not absolutely indispensable. On this account he busied himself, 
with the proverbial zeal of a new convert, to bring round his 
nephew to the same way of thinking with himself ; even offering 
him, it is said, his only child Mary to wife ; a species of tempta^ 
tion which his own experience might have already taught him 
to be very powerful. Here lay one of the chief causes why James 
had not the good fortune to become a Protestant. The principles 
of the Reformation, presented to him in association with one of 
the most infamous tales of lust and cruelty that ever stained a 
nation's history, were rendered revolting to his mind at the very 
first, Henry made repeated efforts to bring him to a personal 
conference, in the hope of converting him : but James, who was 
much in the hands of the clergy, never found it convenient to 
afford his uncle that gratification. He was, moreover, tempted, 
as his father had been, to prefer the alliance of France to that of 
England. 

In 1536, when the King had reached the age of twenty-five, 

he yielded to the pressing sohcitations of his clerical advisers, by 

forming a matrimonial treaty witli Mana. dft Bourbon, daughter of 

Cliarlea Duke of Fendome. Having ^ist. ^u^ \!^\fc^\.» ^r^\^- 
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ing to the superstitious practice of the age, to propitiate the 
wind and weather by a pedestrian pilgrimage from Stirling to 
the shrine of Loretto, at Musselburgh, he undertook a voyage to 
France for the purpose of bringing the young lady home. Some 
circumstance, not explained in history, caused this match to be 
broken off. Probably he discovered on his arrival that the 
Princess had been previously engaged by a rival of inferior rank, 
and had the generosity to resign her hand. It is at least certain 
that no quarrel took place, as he gave away the Princess in 
marriage to the Count de Beauvais before he left France. He 
settled his affections upon Magdalen, eldest daughter to the 
Ki^g (Francis I.), whose hand he received on the 1st of January* 
1537, and who, in the ensuing May, returned with him to 
Scotland. 

The national rejoicings, on the arrival of the royal pair at 
Leith, were beyond all that had ever been known on any similar 
occasion ; and the pageant which graced their entrance into the 
capital was conducted in a style of costly magnificence calculated 
to astonish a modem reader. Death, however, had laid a claim 
to Magdalen before James had seen her. She fell a victim to 
deeply-seated consumption ere she had spent forty days in the 
country. The popular rejoicings were then converted into as 
wide a scene of lamentation. It is said to have been under the 
excitement of this remarkable calamity that mournings were first 
worn in Scotland. 

Within a year after, James negotiated another match ; and, to 
the lasting misfortune of his country, it was with Mary, daughter 
of the Duke of Guise, one of the principal branches of the royal 
family of France. This lady, who was both of hardier frame 
and more energetic mind than Queen Magdalen, came to Scot- 
land in June, 1538 ; and the marriage was celebrated soon after 
at St. Andrews. ■ Within a short period, she bore James two 
sons, who died, however, within a few hours of each other, in 
1541. Mary's last child was a daughter, bom on the 7 th of 
December, 1542 ; a creature rescued from the perils of infancy, 
80 fatal to her brothers, only to be a conspicuous victim of the 
sterner evib proper to advanced life. 
^, At this latter period of his reign, Jain^a ^x^tosw^^ ^'soix^^t? 
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able disturbance ^m the progress which the reformed doctrines 
began to make in the country. So far back as 1528, when be 
was under the power of the Douglasses, the clergy had resorted 
to the desperate expedient of bummg a heretical divine, by way 
of giving a check to this growing danger. Some one remarked, 
however, with great truth, that the smoke of this sacrifice seemed 
to infect every one on whom it blew with the same notions. In 
spite of all the efforts of the priesthood, books explanatory of the 
new system of faith, and above all things copies of the Bible in 
English, were imported from the neighbouring country, and 
eagerly studied. Many men scrupled not to go about, at the 
hazard of life, preaching the new doctrines in secret places. To 
oppose the spreading tide of heresy, the clergy had nothing but 
their political influence in the state, which, great as it was by 
reason of their wealth and learning, was just as incompetent to 
check the growing evil, as is a fortified wall to prevent the birds 
of heaven from flying over a citadel. The immolation of seven 
persons in 1539, to which the King consented, rather increased 
than diminished the mischief they complained of. 

Though the King thus appears in the imfavourable light of an 
opponent of the Reformation, it is not to be supposed that he was 
inspired by a bigoted veneration for either the clergy or thek 
dogmas. He was sensible of the profligate lives generally led by 
these men, and would sometimes even drive them out of his 
presence with expressions of censure and menace. While in 
secret he relished the satires which Lindsay, Buchanan, and other 
wits aimed against them, he made repeated efforts, in his legisla- 
tive capacity, to correct their faults. In all probability his free 
and open nature would have induced him to permit a thorough 
reformation in his dominions, if cogent political reasons, and 
certain ambitious views, had not prompted him to take a contrary 
course. 

Perhaps it was scarcely possible that England and Scotland 

could exist together under such different systems of religion 

•without coming to blows ; in the present case there were more 

than the ordinary reasons for a contest. In the first place, 

Henry could not, without great alarm, see James deliberately 

T&/ect his alliance and cleave, to tlie CaX\ioVac 'Wvxtfi^'^ ^V ^^ 
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^^ontinent, of whom, at this very time, the Pope was endeavouring 
to form a coalition against him. Next, James was encouraged by 
the Catholics to hope for the means of precipitating Henry from 
his throne as a heretic^ and of succeeding to him as the next in 
blood. From all the causes combined, but especially the last, a 
Ixrar took place between the two countries in 1542. 

The first move was made by Henry in the shape of an incur- 
sion into Scotland. Thirty thousand English, led by the Duke of 
Norfolk, entered the country in October, and were defeated i^t 
Haddenrig by about ten thousand Scots under the Earl of 
Huntly. This victory, which seemed to avenge the disaster of 
flodden, and upon its very instrument,* raised the hopes of King 
James to an extravagant pitch; and he prepared, by further 
levies, to follow up his advantage. Here, however, his resources 
&jled him. The clergy had supplied the expenses of this war, 
but they had not furnished the men. These were not now to be 
procured by mere money. The reformed doctrines had already 
l>egun to affect the nobility ; the superciliousness with which 
James had treated them during his whole reign also rose upon 
their recollections; reason further told them that the war was 
unnational and unjust. Hence, when James gathered them 
together at Fala on the road to England, instead of finding 
himself followed by a band of zealous partizans, ready to cut 
a way for him towards the English throne, he found a set of 
moody malcontents prepared to exercise an old privilege of the 
•Scottish nobility, that of taking their sovereign to task about his 
conduct, with the view of pointing out to him a better course* 
They declared to him, that, finding the enemy had withdrawn, 
they saw no reason to invade England ; they would only act on 
the defensive. This disappointment, at such a moment of hope, 
seems to have chilled the very springs of life within the breast of 
the young monarch. Overwhelmed with a tumult of painful 
feelings, he dismissed the army, and returned to Edinburgh. 

It might have been happy for him if he had now rested 
satisfied with the degree of misery allotted to him, and not 
bought to hazard his peace of mind any further. But an effort of 

* The Earl of Surrey had become "DuVe ol ^«l<c»5^ 
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the clergy, by which they raised an army of ten thousand men, 
induced him again to risk his fate. This force was marched to 
the western border, and had entered that piece of territory called 
the Debateable Land, when it was met by a small English party 
of observation, which had been gathered by two gentlemen of the 
district. At the moment when this party appeared, an odious 
favourite of the King, named Oliver Sinclair, was 'raised aloft 
upon a buckler, to read the royal commission appointing the 
Earl of Huntly commander ; and the Scots, under the mistaken 
notion that this minion was himself appointed to the command, 
instantly fell into a mutiny, and became so confiised a& to lose 
the appearance of an army. The English party, which scarcely 
numbered four hundred men, took advantage of the accident, fell 
upon the Scots, and without the least effort produced a complete 
rout. A thousand men, including many nobles, were taken 
prisoners by an enemy not numbering upwards of five hundred. 

James, in his anxiety for the fate of his little army, had 
advanced to Caerlaverock Castle, where he soon learned what had 
taken place. The effect of such a blow upon such a mind may be 
easily conceived. He retired to Falkland Palace, to mourn over 
the disaster in solitude, and was there almost immediately taken 
dangerously ill. While stretched on what he knew and fdt to be 
his last bed, he received intelligence of the birth of his daughter 
at Linlithgow Palace. At such a moment, when just awaked 
from the hope of securing the crown of England to himself and a 
hopeful posterity, to learn that he was leaving his own to a girl, 
who, even if she survived, would transfer it to another fiEunily, 
seemed to the gloomy mind of the monarch an overpowering 
stroke of Providence. He murmured forth that the crown had 
come into his family by a female, and that it would now go out 
of it with one ; and, turning his face to the wall, as if the world 
were no longer a scene worth looking on, scarcely uttered 
another word. He died in the thirty-first year of his age, and 
the twenty-ninth of his reign.* 

* The view here taken of James's motives for his last fatal war with 

England is original, but unquestionably correct. James had a party in 

England favourable to his views on the crown, being probably altogether 

f(Mmed of Catholics. It is also evident that )Qia \.^o \a^\.fvmw»s^ ^ssK«w»k 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MINORITY OF QVEEN MARY. 



By the death of James V. Scotland was once more overtaken 
by the evils of a minority. The benefit of enjoying an adult 
sovereign, with power sufficient to keep the materials of the state 
in proper order, had been restored to the country only fourteen 
years before, after it had remained for a longer period in a state 
oi anarchy. The same dark cheque-spot in its fate was now to 
recur, and under circumstances even more ominous than formerly. 
The heir, still younger than before, was now a female ; while the 
country stood in a more delicate situation, in so far as the Refor- 
mation had given additional perplexity to its relations with France 
and England. 

Two powers now existed in the country, being in some mea- 
sure the germs of those parties which, under the titles of Tory 
and Whig, or conservative and liberal, yet divide the British 
commonwealth. First, there was the party, as yet chiefly con- 
sisting of noblemen, which desired to break up the grand system 
of the Church of Rome. Next, there was the party which 
Spoused the cause of that Church. Cardinal David Betoun, who 

were at the dictation of the Clergy — Betoun having heen the ambassador 
who formed them. That the King of France was anxious for James's 
alliance, is proved by the pains he took to inveigle him into it, by the 
presents he gave him, and the appointment to a French bishopric with which 
he rewarded Betoan. When James was returning from France with Queen 
Magdalen, some malcontent English came on board from Flamborough Head, 
and intreated him to invade England and make himself their king. He said 
he hoped within a twelvemonth to break a lance on an Englishman's breast. 
At that time, moreover, we are told that the English populace had numerous 
rhymes and ballads, in which the accession of the King of Scots to the 
throne of England was spoken of as very near. Henry, in a letter to James, 
accused him of circulating these pasquinades. The grounds of the presumed 
claim of the King of Scots must have been, that Henry had forfeited his 
right in consequence of his heresy, thereby annulUng even tbft ^MC^emoii oC 
iu9 ciuldrem 
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had been a chief agent of the late King in managing his connec- 
tions with France, stood at the head of the latter faction, and 
presented a formidable front to the Reformers. He made an 
attempt at the very first to obtain the situation of Regent, from 
which he was only excluded by a simultaneous impulse of indig- 
nation on the part of the nobles, which caused them to revolt 
Against one that had been instrumental in misleading their de- 
ceased sovereign, and in alienating him from their own counsels* 
They elected the Earl of Arran, who, failing the infant Mary, was 
heir to the crown ; and for some time they were even able to 
place the Cardinal under arrest. Those times, however, changed. 
When Henry VIII. heard that the Scottish crown was left to a 
female infant, he foniied the wish of accomplishing a matrimonial 
iilliance between her and his son Edward, by which the two 
Icingdoms might be at length imited under one sovereign. Not 
^reaming that the Scots could have any serious objections to sudi 
a proposal, he discharged the Lords taken at Solway, who were 
in general inclined to Protestantism, with a commission to con- 
ciliate the Scottish parliament to his object, and to propose that 
the young bride should be instantly handed over to his keeping, 
together with as many of the principal fortresses of the kingdom, 
as might ensure him against a breach of treaty on the part of the 
jScots during the space which must elapse before she became 
marriageable. His precipitation ruined the scheme. Such a 
proposal to a nation which had battled with his predecessors and 
himself for three hundred years, and yet continued independent— 
which was even now at war with him — roused all the antipathies 
of the nation into action. The Regent, and in general all the 
party which anxiously wished for a reformation, heard it with 
some degree of patience, and at length gratified him so far as to 
agree to its being hung up for ten years, pledges being given for 
its eventual fulfilment. But, by doing so, they only lost their 
own power, and once more caused the ascendancy of the church 
party. Betoun, escaping from confinement, gained over the 
Regent to his side by acting upon some fears he entertained 
regarding his legitimacy, and soon mustered a party which, by 
taking advantage of the popular prejudices against England* was 
abJe at once to break oflF the treaty, and to ^^xY^vsn^^^x^VsttMsci 
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in the supreme power. The natural effect of this was, that the 
progress of the reformation was for the time suppressed. Arran 
had previously passed an act of parliament^ permitting the Scrip- 
tures to be read in English; but he now became an apostate 
himself, and sanctioned the suppression of the new doctrines by 
every possible means, fire not excepted. Another consequence 
was, that Henry conceived the most violent antipathy against the 
Scots, and resolved to revenge what he esteemed their breach of 
faith by fire and sword. 

A government was now erected in Scotland, at the head of 
which the Earl of Arran nominally stood, but which was, in 
reality, composed of Cardinal Betoun in chief, and of the Queen - 
mother, Mary of Guise, as second. An assistant had been 
called in by Betoun, in the person of Matthew Earl of Lennox, 
son to that Earl who was killed in 1525, at the battle of Linlith- 
gow-bridge. But, as soon as his territorial influence was no 
longer required, he was shaken off by the unscrupulous church- 
man, and obhged to retire for his safety into England. There 
Lennox soon after married the daughter of the late Queen 
Margaret, by her second husband, the Earl of Angus, through 
whom he became the father of Kenry Lord Damley, the future 
husband of Queen Mary. 

Being fully aware of Henry's hostile intentions, this govern- 
ment appHed to Rome and France for some auxiliaries to assist 
it in defending the country. But the vengeance of the English 
King came too speedily to allow of any such succour being 
received. In the spring of, 1544, an army crossed the borders 
to ravage the frontier of the kingdom, at the same time that 
another, under the Earl of Hertford, sailed into the Firth of 
Forth, and landed at Leith. The Governor, as Arran was 
styled, being unprepared for resistance, sent the Provost of Edin- 
burgh to inquire the cause of this hostile movement. Hertford 
replied, that the Scots had but two alternatives— to dehver up 
their Queen, that she might be united to Prince Edward ; or to 
submit to the spoliation which he was prepared to execute upon 
them. An answer being returned, that the people of Scotland 
could not assent to so unjust a demand, the EngUsh Commander 
advanced towards Edinburgh, set it ou fe^ '^xv ^^n^x^ ^^^'^'s*^ 
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and proceeded to ravage the country to the distance of ten or 
twelve miles in every direction. An attempt was made upon 
the Castle of Edinburgh, but without eflfect. When the Earl 
had so far executed his commission, he retired on ship-board, 
and set sail for England, having previously burnt the sea-port 
where his navy had cast anchor. Perhaps he might have prose- 
cuted his vengeance further ; but some political intrigues at 
the court of England required his instant presence. It is curious 
on this occasion to find the English congratulating themselves 
on the extent of damage which they committed upon Scotland ; 
while the Scots, from their comparative indifference to the com- 
forts of a state of peace, made but light of the disaster. 

There is, nevertheless, something surprising in the apathy 
displayed by the Scots throughout this war. Twice did the 
border army overrun the counties of Berwick and Roxburgh, 
and twice did they retire unannoyed. It was not till February, 
1545, on a third invasion being made under Sir Ralph Ewers 
and Sir Brian Latoun, that the Earl of Angus was so much 
incensed at their desecration of the tombs of his ancestors in 
Melrose Abbey, as to forget that he belonged to what was called 
the English parti/, and to determine on resistance. For this 
purpose, he was released from prison by the governor and Betoun* 
who, though regarding him as an enemy to their party, and even 
as a partizan of King Henry, were still willing to employ the 
passion which had been accidentally kindled within him, since it 
tended to their advantage. Gathering about eight hundred men, 
Angus advanced towards Jedburgji, where the English were 
lying, to the amount of five thousand ; and, being reinforced by 
the Laird of Buccleuch, with a party of borderers, he did not 
hesitate to give battle to the enemy at Ancrum Moor. The 
fight took place in a marshy piece of ground, from which a heron 
arose, at the moment when the contending parties were about to 
close. Douglas exclaimed, with the true spirit of one who loves 
fighting for its own sake, ** Would that I had here my grey 
goshawk, so that we might all yoke at once." Owing to a ruse 
on the part of the Scots, the English advanced in disorder, and 
in the full conMence of victory. Hence, on the Scots making a 
Jfrm and vehement charge, they were \ma\Afe to x^^^sX \\.» \iM\.^^d 
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with the utmost precipitation. In the rout which followed, an 
immense number of the fugitives were slain, falling a sacrifice to 
the cruel spirit of the Scots, which was exasperated by the long- 
continued aggressions experienced by their country. 

It is said that when Henry heard of this unfortunate affair, he 
uttered bitter threats of vengeance against the Earl of Angus, to 
whom he had afforded protection during the whole reign of 
James V., and who, indeed, might have been considered more an 
English than a Scottish subject. The Earl only remarked, when 
he was told of King Henry's threats, ** Ay, and is my brother of 
England wroth at my having revenged the breaking of my fore- 
fathers* tombs at Melrose ? They were better men than he, and 
I could in honour do no less. And will he take my Ufe for that ? 
Little knows King Henry the heights of Caimtable. I can keep 
myself safe there against him and all his men." He alluded to a 
mountain near Douglas Castle, in Lanarkshire, which he justly 
accounted impregnable to the English forces. 

So ended Henry's war against Scotland for the attainment of 
its Queen in marriage to his son. The Earl of Huntly made a 
pointed remark on the subject : " he thought well enough of 
the match, but, in truth, he liked not the way of wooing." It 
was certainly to be lamented on many accoimts ; for, besides giving 
a degree of popularity to the government of Betoun, and thereby 
operating, in the meantime, as a bar to the advance of the 
Reformation, it caused the Scottish Queen to be eventually 
thrown into the arms of France, — a circumstance from which her 
own great misfortunes, and many years of domestic discord in her 
country, might fairly be deduced. 

The Cardinal, however, was not destined to derive a long- 
continued prosperity from this turn of affairs. He had for some 
years employed his immense temporal power in supporting the 
fabric of Catholicism, which the efforts of a number of secret 
preachers, and the increasing circulation of the scriptures, were, 
on the other hand, shaking to its foundations. Resolved to make 
one terrible example among the preachers, Betoun selected George 
Wishart, a man of peculiar sanctity of demeanour and zeal in his 
calling, who for some time had taught the new doctnnea la tKe. 
province of An^s. - Being tried in the epiaco^^l <iO\«X. ^1 ^x. 
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Andrews, and found guilty, Wishart was condemned to the death 
of a heretic, and accordingly burnt before the gate of the Cardie 
nal's palace. It is said that, when the holy man was standing 
at the stake, he predicted that the Cardinal, who sat upon a 
tapestried balcony to observe the execution, should, ere long, be 
flung out upon the same spot with ignominy equal to the pomp 
which now attended him. Reason has since appeared for believing 
that he was privy to a design^ then in existence, for the assassina- 
tion of Betoun ; in which case he might actually know that what 
he said would come to pass. Some may deem it more likefy, 
from his making a constant affectation of prophesying, that he 
only spoke at random, and that, as in many other cases, the pre- 
diction suggested- the event. 

There was a gentleman of the name of Lesly, son to the Earl 
of Rothes, who, being piqued at the Cardinal on account of the 
refusal of a favour, resolved to assassinate him, thus at once doing 
his country a ser\ace, and gratify his own desire of vengeance. 
Finding several other enthusiasts willing to join in such an 
enterprise, he was soon able to project a regular plan for carry- 
ing his wish into execution, Betoim then lived in the castle or 
episcopal palace of St. Andrews, a strong fortress situated on the 
top of a rock overhanging the sea, and which, at this very time, 
he was strengthening by additional works. Early in the morning 
of the 29th of May, 1546, Leslie and his associates, six persons 
in all, entered the castle with the workmen employed upon it, 
and, seizing the porter, soon made themselves masters of the 
fortress. This they did with so little noise, that the Cardinal, 
who lay in bed, did not know his danger till the voices of the 
conspirators were heard at his chamber door. They procured 
admission by a sort of capitulation, and, in the most cold-blooded 
manner, slew him as he sat in his chair. After this they trailed 
the inanimate corpse to the battlements, and flung it forth to the 
gaze of the people, upon the very place where he had sat a few 
weeks before, in all the pride of uncontrolled power, to behold 
the death of the protestant martyr. They then prepared to 
defend themselves in the castle against the authority of the 
CrovemoT, Being joined by about a hundred and forty persons 
of their own sentiments, they \ie\d out lot w^^^x^ ^1 ^ twelve- 
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months Henry VIII. openly aiding them in a cause which stood 
8o directly opposed to that at present triumphant in Scotland. 
At length, on the Gk)vemor procuring the proper means of carry- 
ing on a siege from France, they were obliged to capitulate. 
No judicial notice, however, was ever taken of the Cardinal's 
death ; though it was observed, that all of those present came to 
deaths more or less violent. One was executed nearly thirty 
years after, for a crime of which he was not guilty.* 

In the beginning of the ensuing year, the Kings of England 
fmd France, who for upwards of thirty years had exercised so 
strong an influence over the fortunes of Scotland, died within 
three months of each other ; and while the latter country fell 
into the hands of Henry II., a sovereign of full age, son to the 
preceding monarch, England became subject to the Earl of 
Hertford (who had invaded Scotland two years before), the 
uncle and guardian of the minor Edward VI. This nobleman, 
who is much better known by his title of Duke of Somerset, or 
his oflicial designation of Protector, inherited Henry's ambitious 
views regarding Scotland, and resolved to prosecute the war with 
even greater zeal. He entered the country in September, 1547, 
holding out the same alternatives as before, that either the Scots 
should consent to match their Queen to his nephew, or expect to 
see their territory subjected to all the horrors of military exe- 
cution. 

It is impossible to imagine the bitter indignation with which 
the bulk of the people was animated on this occasion. England 
and the Protestant religion were confounded together, for the 
time> in one feeling of wrath and horror'. From every part of 
the country, even from the far Highlands and Isles, men poured 
to join the standard of the Governor, who was therefore very 
soon able to face the invader with a force more than equal to 
his own. Somerset had pitched his army on the heights above 
the mouth of the river Esk, at Musselburgh, six miles from the 
• capital ; and in the neighbouring bay lay a fleet ready to co- 

- operate with his land forces, and to supply them with provisions. 

- Arran posted his battalions on the opposite bank of the Esk, so 

* Kirkaldy, of Grange. 
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as to protect the city ; and there the two armies lay for several 
days, nursing their mutual hatred. It is believed that Somerset 
was at length so much distressed by the fEulare of his supplies, 
a» to form the resolution of retiring into England ; and we are 
even told by the Scottish historians, that he b^gan to make 
movements for that purpose. It was then the obvious policy 
of tlic Scots to permit him to commence his retreat, and after- 
wards to have harrassed him with skirmishing parties amidst the 
dcfilca of the Lammermoors, through which he would have to 
pass on his way home. But the fervid feelings which animated 
the Scots would not admit of any such calculations. Perceiving, 
or thinking he perceived, some uneasy flutterings in the English 
army, the Governor sent a vanguard of ten thousand men, under 
the Earl of Angus, to cross the river and draw on a battle. The 
remaining divisions followed as fast as a narrow bridge, over 
which they had to pass, would permit. At the approach of 
Angus, tlie English cavalry rushed forward to make the attack. 
Tiiey were received with firmness by the Scots, who, forming a 
compact square, and presenting their long spears on every side, 
rcs('.ml)led more than anything else a castle stuck round with 
»pikc's. Tlic English soon retired from an enemy upon whom 
they could make so little impression, and the Protector then 
commenced a flank fire with his artillery, which caused the Earl 
of Angus to shift his position a little, so as to gain protection 
from the swelling ground to his right. The two rear divisions 
of the Scottish army saw this movement, which they supposed 
to be a retreat, and being at the same time galled by a flank 
fire from tlie ships, a shameful panic seized them, and they 
retired precipitately across the river. Angus, now deprived of 
support, was unable any longer to resist the weight of the 
English legions ; he also commenced a retreat. In the chase 
which ensued, it is supposed that eight thousand of the Scents 
fell beneath the English sword, a number far greater than they 
could have lost in the most toughly contested battle, supposing 
they had stood their ground. The whole space between Mussdi- 
burgh and Edinburgh was strewed with dead bodies, and with 
arms thrown away by the fugitives. This unfortunate affair 
was called the battle of Pinkie, trom ^ ^ioms^ \^<:n:i!^ixu^ to the 
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abbacy of Dunfennline, which stood in the neighbourhood of the 
place where Angus met the English cavahry, and where the only 
fighting took place. It was the last, and almost the only battle 
fought by the Scots in behalf of the Catholic religion. 

The consequences of the battle of Pinkie were not so decisive 
m fiayour of the English as might have been expected. Somerset 
advanced to Edinburgh, but was unable to make any impression 
upon it. He took possession of Leith, and his fleet reduced and 
threw garrisons into various small fortifications on the islets of 
the Firth of Forth. But there his conquest ended. He soon after 
found it necessary to retire to England, to attend to interests more 
nearly affecting himself. 

After his defeat, the Governor had retired to Stirling. There 
he soon after called a council of the nobility, to which he pro- 
posed, as the best means of putting an end to the annoying 
demands of England, that the young Queen should be transmitted 
to France, and married to the Dauphin. Under the influence of 
exasperated feelings, the majority of those present assented to 
his proposal. 

As might be expected, Henry II. eagerly grasped at an offer 
which promised his race the long-disputed crown of Scotland. 
To the request of the Scots that he would transmit them some 
auxiliaries, he at once assented ; six thousand French landed 
next year, under a commander of the name of D'Ess^ who 
immediately proceeded to lay siege to those places of strength 
in which Somerset had planted garrisons. While besieging the 
town of Haddington, which was the principal dep6t of the 
English, a treaty was ratified between the two nations, and the 
marriage finally agreed upon. A party had been mustered 
agmnst the proposal ; but it was of no avail against a measure 
80 consonant with the reigning prejudices. French money, more- 
over, was employed in reconciling those who were but slighty 
diBafiected. The Governor himself was rewarded with a pension 
of twelve thousand fnncs and the title of Duke of Chastel- 
herault. 

In consequence of this ill-omened treaty, Mary, who was now 
iix years of age, was brought ftom the priory of Inchmahomft, ia 
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the lake of Mouteith, where she had remained since the invasion 
of 1544, and shipped on board the French vessels at Dumbarton, 
from whence she was speedily conveyed to France. As it was 
thus evidently by a general resolution of the nation, that Mary 
was subjected to a Catholic education, the severe treatment which 
she afterwards experienced on this account, when the majority of 
her subjects had become Protestant, must appear the more hard. 
A number of circumstances connected with the regency or pro- 
tectorship of England, now brought that country to ratify a solemn 
peace with France, in which Scotland was included. An interval 
of quiet then occurs, during which the Governor Arran, or 
Chastelherault, remained in quiet possession of his authority in 
Scotland, while Mary continued under the pupilage of her uncles, 
the Princes of the house of Guise, who, during this reign, enjoyed 
supreme influence at the French court. The calm was for the 
first time disturbed in 1553, by the death of Edward VI. the boy- 
patron of the Reformation, and the accession of his sister Mary, 
whose austere Catholicism instantly gave a different turn to the 
interests of the new faith. The restoration of popery in England 
as effectually depressed the opposite cause in Scotland as the pre- 
sence of a thunder-cloud at the distance of a day's journey will 
cause a fall in that sensitive fluid which composes the barometer. 
Under favour of these circumstances, the French court was able 
to procure the deposition of the Duke of Chastelherault from his 
office of Governor, and to place Mary of Guise, the Queen- mother, 
in his place. This lady, who acceded to her new situation in 
April, 1554, was a person of energetic character, thoroughly 
devoted to the interests of the ancient faith, and to her brothers, 
the leaders of the French court. Yet, notwithstanding all 
obstacles, the new doctrines silently and irresistibly gained their 
way in the hearts of men. Hitherto repressed rather by the pre- 
judice against England and the English match, than by any 
authority of the government, they required only a certain interval 
of peace, after the action of those causes of wrath had passed 
away, in order to obtain their just and natural influence over the 
public mind. 
It ought to be explained that the Catholic church, before the 
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Reformation, was characterized by the same features in Scotland 
as in most other countries, though there were, or had been, some 
points of diflference. 

At an early period of the history of Scotland, when an attempt 
was made to reduce it under the ecclesiastical authority of the 
Archbishop of York, a resistance almost as fierce and uncompro- 
mising as that which was presented against the political designs 
of Edward I., displayed the comparative independence of the people 
upon the powers of Rome. It is also observable, that when the 
Pope thought proper to excommunicate Robert Bruce, the people 
were very little affected by what, in most other countries, would 
have operated as a complete remission of the national allegiance. 
Through all succeeding ages of their history, up to the reign of 
King James IV., the Scots showed themselves to be among the 
most intractable of the subjects of the Vatican, partly from the 
difficulty of getting a legate to execute the papal warrants in such 
a rude country, and partly from that wild spirit of independence 
which has been so often alluded to as characterising the people. 
It was not without considerable justice that, when Elizabeth's 
Commissioners, at the trial of Queen Mary, in 1568, presented 
the old claim of paramountcy over Scotland, Maitland of Lething- 
ton made his famous reply, ** that Scotland was more free than 
England herself had been of late, when she paid Peter's pence to 
Rome." This degradation, which the bigot Mary had caused her 
people to submit to, was certainly unknown in Scottish history. 

If the Scottish ehurch was thus independent before the Refor- 
mation, it was equally free of the great vices which characterised 
the catholic system in other countries. Previous to the reign of 
James V., when vitiated by their connection with the state, and 
iliduced to take desperate expedients for the support of their tot- 
tering system, the clergy appear to have possessed many virtues, 
and indeed to have been in no respect reprehensible, except so far 
as they were, wittingly or unwittingly, instrumental in keeping 
the national mind in darkness. In those earlier times, ere their 
endowments had become too much for virtue, we find them cha- 
racterised by chastity, by learning, and by public spirit. What, 
for instance, can be more amiable than the chax«JcX«t ot ^\^\iss^ 
Wardlaw, of St Andrews, who, being deavi:ed\>7 \i\^ Ooajcd^Sie^sssaL 
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to limit the hospitalities of his palace, and appoint only a certain 
few who should have the privilege of his table, mentioned Fife and 
Angus as two of the guests he should alwa3rs like to entertain — 
thereby meaning two populous districts belonging to his see? 
This person had condemned a priest to death for the Wickliffe 
heresy : but he also erected the university of St. Andrews, — a 
lamp from which a whole nation might catch that very illumination* 
which, with the short-sightedness of the age, he wished to ex- 
tinguish in an individual. In a later age, what can be more dig- 
nified or worthy than the character of Bishop Kennedy, who 
saved the crown to his sovereign, and was lamented at hia death, 
as if tvery man in the realm had lost a friend ? What, again, 
more amiable than that of Bishop Elphinstone, of Aberdeen, 
founder of the college at tliat city, the patron of learning, the con- 
structor of every description of public work that could be useful to 
his fellow-creatures, and who felt so deeply the calamities of the 
nation at the battle of Flodden, as never afterwards to be seen 
with a smile upon his fieu^e, till his noble mind sunk under the 
weight of his grief, and found relief in the common grave of his 
king and country ? Nor is it to be supposed that these instances 
of worth, which could be greatly multiplied, were isolated in a 
system which exhibited general profligacy : the existence of merit 
in the dignitaries, sanctions a supposition that the inferiors were 
also worthy ; while the utter silence of the minute and fEuoailiar 
chroniclers of the period, renders it almost certain that no 
extensive system of demoralization was known. It must also be 
remembered, that, however inapplicable as a system of religions 
instruction, the church was the sole depositary and vehicle of the 
leammg of the age. Even in the vicious era of James V., we 
find the English ambassador himself forming an excuse for that 
*^\h^^*^^ P*"*tiality to the counsels of his clergy, fatal as it was 
• f ^* ^^^^^ ^^ ^ own master, by acknowledging the superior 

o °l'!!!v!'''^ ^^^ ^ct of that body, as contrasted with the nobiKty. 
So much mav k • i . . . \ •, !• . 

ode of f • iT ^ ^ * spint of candour regarding an ancient 

imredeem H ^^^ worship, which we are too apt to consider as an 

wished, for ^^^ ^^ wickedness and error, and which it is to be 

should reear^^^^* affecting our present social relations, that we 

^ith a kinder eye tlaan o\xx ia\)as.x^. 
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Tliere was, as just alluded to, a considerable difference between 
the condition of ttie Scottish church before, and at the period of 
the Reformation. At the latter epoch it displayed a degree of 
viciousness, both in system and in the conduct of its members, 
without which, perhaps, no revolution could have been accom- 
plished. 

Nothing perhaps could prove more convincingly the degenerate 
condition of the church in this age, than to find such a man as 
Betoun at its head. As the virtues of Wardlaw, Elphinstone, and 
Gavin Douglas, ought to convey a good impression of the clergy 
of their times, so ought the profligacy of the great cardinal to 
bring condemnation upon those belonging to the later age tluring 
which he flourished. But the shameful lives of these individuals is 
proved by more direct evidence — by the edicts which were issued 
by councils, in the vain hope of causing them to amend their beha- 
viour. James V. we are told, with all his reliance upon the clergy, 
was so strongly convinced of the danger which their conduct 
lirought upon the established religion, that when they crowded 
around him at court, he would sometimes start up in a rage, and cry, 
'* Pack, ye Jesuits, get you to your charge, and reform your lives, 
and be not instruments of discord between my nobility and me, or 
dtae I TOW to God I shall reform you — not as the King of Den- 
mark doth, by imprisonment, neither yet as the King of England 
doth, by hanging and heading ; but I shall reprove you by 
sharper instruments ;" and he would suit the action to the word, 
by drawing his dagger, and brandishing it in a menacing manner 
before their eyes. 

The only members of the Church who could then be said to be 
animated hy a spirit of duty, were the Begging or Preaching 
Friars (FraSres^ Mendicantes), who constantly went from one place 
to another in humble attire, and, as their name bespeaks, deUvered 
senhons to the people, in return for which they begged small 
donations. Lindsay, alluding to this body, says : — 

" Were it not for the preaching frieres, 
Gane were the faith of the seculieres." 

And yet it is said that even these men latterly became ^e^tlv^ 
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and indolent like the rest. Buchanan relates that when one of 
their establishments was broken up at Perth, there was as much 
salted meat found in their barrels, although it was near the end of 
the season, as might have maintained the whole inmates for a 
twelvemonth. And he puns upon their name, saying that they 
ought rather to have been called Fratres Manducantes, the Chew- 
ing or Eating Friars, than the Fratres Mendicanies, which referred 
to their primitive character as beggars. 

A controversy which arose among the churchmen themselves in 
the year 1550, and of which Spottiswood, the historian, giyes a 
curious relation, may communicate to the reader a very vivid 
idea of their besotted ignor€uice and stupidity. "One Richard 
Marshall, Prior of the Black Friars at Newcastle, in England, 
had been in St. Andrews, and in one of his sermons taught that 
the Pater Noster should be said to God only, and not unto the 
saints. Some Doctors of the University, taking exception 
against his doctrine, stirred up a grey friar called Friar Tottis, to 
confute him, and prove that the Pater Noster might be said unto 
the saints. The friar, an audacious and ignorant fellow, took the 
matter in hand, and, reading the text out of the fifth of Matthew's 
Gospel, ' Blessed are the poor in spuit, for unto them belongeth 
the Kingdom of Heaven,' gathered upon it, * That the Pater Noster 
might be said unto the saints, because all the petitions in the 
prayer,' said he, ' appertain to the saints. For if we meet an dd 
man in the street, we will say. Good morrow father, much more 
in our prayers may we call the saints oar fathers. And seeing we 
grant they are in heaven, me may say to every one of them. Our 
father which art in heaven. Then we know,' said he, * God hath 
made their names holy : therefore we may say to every one of • 
them. Hallowed be thy name. And as they are in the kingdom 
of heaven, so that kingdom is theirs by possession; therefore, 
when we pray for the kingdom of heaven, we may say unto any of 
them. Thy kingdom come. In like manner, except their will had 
been the will of God, they had never come to that kingdom ; 
therefore, seeing their will is God's will, we say to every one of 
them, Thy will be done.' But when he came to the fourth peti- 
tion, he was much troubled to find a colour for it, confessing it 
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was not in the saints' power to give us daily bread. ' Yet they 
may pray/ said he, * to God for us, that he will give us our daily 
bread.' The like gloss he made upon the rest of the petitions, 
but with so little satisfaction to the hearers, that they fell a-laugh- 
. ing, and the children meeting him in the streets did cry and call 
him Friar Pater-noster ; whereof he grew so ashamed that he left 
the city." 

This affair was not yet done. For some time after, the Doctors 
of the University, and the whole clergy of the city, occupied 
themselves in wranglings about the proper object of the Lord's 
prayer, starting and patronising a thousand scholastic subtleties, 
rather than acknowledge the obvious fact that it is addressed to 
the Deity. It was no wonder, when the public instructors suffered 
themselves to be so far misled from common sense, that simple 
clowns should have dared to think for themselves. Spottiswood 
further relates that the mighty question was at length given up 
by the learned men of St. Andrews, to be decided at a provincial 
Synod, which was to meet some time after at Edinburgh. Durmg 
the interval, " a simple fellow that served the Sub-prior in his 
chamber, thinking there was some great matter in hand that made 
the Doctors to convene so often, asked him one night as he went 
to bed, what the matter was. The sub-prior merrily answering, 
* Tom, (that was the fellow's name), we cannot agree to whom 
the Patet-noster should be said,' he quickly replied, ' Sir, whom 
to should it be said but to God ?' ' Then,' said the Sub-prior, 
' what shall we do with the saints ?' Tom answered, * Give 
them aves and credes enow in the devil's name, for that may 
suffice them.' This answer going abroad, many said that Tom 
bad given a wiser decision than all the Doctors had done with 
their distinctions." 
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CHAPTER X. 

THS REFORMATION. 

To resume the current of our history. It was Boon found by 
the Queen Regent that she had acceded to no easy seat* and that, 
without a French standing army, she would be unable to preserve 
the interests of the Church, and of her French relatives. The 
reformed doctrines were not now confined, as before, to apoetate 
friars, and to certain orders of the people. They were beginning 
to work their way among the gentry, or lesser bw>ns, and to have 
greater effect than ever among the nobility ; men who, in addition 
to other reasons for patronising the Reformation, had the strong 
motive of cupidity ; the dissolution of the Church promising to 
them, as in England, a vast harvest of territorial grants. Persons 
of this order did not now scruple to entertain the emissaries of 
reform in their own houses. Everywhere there prevailed a tone of 
ridicule and hostility against the Church. 

The change of the popular feeling — for the spirit which had 
raised the country in opposition to the English match was, as 
already mentioned, much decayed — soon manifested itself in 
popular riots against the French soldiery, and in a general spirit 
of insubordination to the Queen Regent's authority. It was seen 
necessary by her, or her advisers, that a larger body of French 
troops should be maintained in the country ; and for this purpose 
the took measures for imposing a land tax. This effectually 
roused the reformed gentry. Three hundred of them met at 
Edinburgh, and represented to her that, if the country should be 
threatened by any foreign enemies, they themselves could defend 
it with their vassals, as their ancestors had done before them. 
She was obliged to give up the project. Next year, the clergy 
^T ^^^^ .^y ^^e powerful preaching of John Knox, a reformed 
» peculiar boldness and energy of character, as well as the 
^^^ ^ ^siastic piety, who, after an absence of some years in 
of assi ^'^^^^' ^*d returned to his native land, for the purpose 
«™g- in what he called " the good ^oxV." CiTL^^a ^^^tl 
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being cited to answer for his heretical dogmas before an eccle- 
siastical council, such a large assemblage of gentlemen favourable 
to his docUines appeared in arms to protect him — a regular 
custom in Scotland when the accused individual was the proUgi 
of a party — that the clergy were obliged to give up the design of 
prosecuting him. The Church was now weakened by a circum- 
stance unconnected with the hostile party. The Queen Dowager, 
on her accession to the government, had degraded the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews from his dignity as Chancellor of the Kingdom, 
and thereby rendered him ah enemy. This dignitary, as the 
brother (though an illegitimate one) of the ex- Regent Chastel- 
herault, and a man of powerful mind, had been the leader of 
tii'e clergy since the death of Betoun. By offending such a person, 
the Queen placed herself in the strange predicament of being no 
great favourite with that very body whose interests she professed 
to protect, and who ought, in such circumstances, to have been 
her chief supporters. 

. The weakness of her government was testified in a remarkable 
manner in the year 1556. France having then entered into a war 
with Spain, whose sovereign, Philip II., had become the husband 
of the English Queen, an army of English was sent to the 
assistance of the latter country; on which the French Court 
thought it but right to employ Scotland, which was already, or 
would soon become, an appanage of their crown, to make a diver- 
sion by declaring war against England. Mary, in obedience to 
the directions of her brothers, caused her French troops to make 
hostile manifestations on the frontier of England, and required 
her subjects to meet in arms for the purpose of invading that 
eountry. To her great mortification, she found it absolutely 
impossible to form an army for such a purpose. So much 
already of the old Scottish spirit of hostility against the English 
was effaced from the public mind, by the influence of a common 
religion. 

Such being the state of the national feeling, nothing but some 
exasperating circumstance was required to bring on a struggle for 
mastery between the reformed and non-reformed powers of the 
state. This was supplied two years after, when tb^ <k».t\i ^i 1\n& 
Mosiissh persecutnx, Mary, led to the xe-eatai!tiY^m<^\w\. <^i ^^ 
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Protestant faith in that kingdom under Elizabeth. In the view 
of all Protestants, Elizabeth was the legitimate heir of the crown, 
as the daughter of Henry VIIL by his wife Anne Bollen. All 
Catholics, however, both British and foreign, and at their head 
the lloman Pontiff himself, disowned her right, alleging that the 
union of her father and mother, as carried into effect in opposition 
to the bull of the Pope, was not a lawful marriage. This body 
of Christians esteemed her as an illegitimate usurper, and repre- 
sented the young Queen of Scotland, who was now receiving her 
education at the French Court, as the rdal heiress of the crown 
of England. In an evil hour for the peace of Queen Mary, her 
French protectors resolved upon asserting this equivocal title. 
She was married (April 1558) to Frauds the Dauphin, and every 
piece of plate, and almost every article of furniture belonging to 
tlie young pair, was impressed with a coat armorial, in which the 
arms of England were quartered with those of Scotland and 
France. The restoration of the Catholic faith in England, and 
the establishment of Mary upon the throne of that kingdom, 
were thus identified; and, at an age when she could not be 
expected to comprehend any political relations whatever, she 
unconsciously became an object of jealousy and hate to the 
English Protestants, including their Queen, and the subject of 
fearful forebodings to such of her own natural subjects as were of 
the same persuasion. 

The adoption of these ambitious views by the family of Guise 
necessarily implied that every exertion should be made to repress 
the progress of the reformed doctrines in Scotland. The Queen- 
licgent, under the direction of her brothers, began to take strong 
measures for this purpose. At the celebration of the festival of 
St. Giles, in Edinburgh, a statue of that holy man was customarily 
carried through the streets upon a sort of Utter, to receive the 
adorations of the crowd. Previous to this festival in 1558, some 
wicked Protestant stole the statue from its proper niche in the 
High Church, and threw it into a lake beside the city. In this 
emergency the priests were compelled to borrow a substitute 
statue from the neighbouring monastery of grey friars, which 
ihey proceeded to carry through the streets, as if nothing had 
happened. The ridicule of the occmon ^^a \.oq iddkvs2^ \a \!^ 
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withstood ; first, a jostling commenced in the crowd ; then, the 
priests who formed the procession, were driven violently against 
each other; finally, as the hubbub increased, the litter which 
supported the statue was thrown down, and young St, Giles, as 
the populace termed him, being seized irreverently by the lower ex- 
tremities, was dashed in such a manner against the pavement, as 
to lose both head and arms. "Then," as John Knox mirth- 
fully informs us in his history of the Reformation, a great affray 
took place among the attendants ; " the grey friars gaped, the 
black friars blew, the priests panted and fled, and happy was he 
who first got to the house, for such a sudden fray never came 
among the generation of Antichrist within this realm before/' 
The Queen Regent thought this a favourable opportunity for 
inflicting a blow upon the reformers, and she permitted the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, to whom she had latterly been 
reconciled, to bum an aged priest, who was found guilty of 
preaching the new doctrines. 

The Protestants now saw it to be necessary to take some 
decisive measures for their preservation. They entered into a 
general bond, or covenant, by which they obliged themselves to 
peril every thing, even life itself, in resisting the tyrannical pro- 
ceedings which the Queen Regent or the clergy might institute 
against any individual of their number. To this the Earls of 
Argyle and Glencaim, and many other persons of high influence, 
set their names : and in brief space the reforming party became 
regularly formed, as its opinions were openly avowed. 

Mary, some time previously, had been glad to flatter the 
reforming lords with smooth words and fair promises, in order 
that they might favour her with their votes in parliament for an 
act to equalize Francis the dauphin with his wife in the 
sovereignty of Scotland;* but now, when that object was 
attained, she willingly forgot all those dalliances. Upon a 
deputation being sent to her to remind her of her promises, she 

• ^ It was a custom of Scotland, that a peeress in her own right, or any 
ordinary heiress, conferred her titles, whether real or of courtesy, upon her 
husband. In compliance with this practice, it was thought proper that Mary's 
husband should become as much King of Scotland a& «\ie '^^ Qxi^eiv. Wonrr^^ 
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exclaimed, " The promises of princes ought not to be claimed 
with rigour : they are only binding when subservient to our 
conveniency and pleasure." And she added a threat, that the 
reforming ministers should be banished from Scotland, " though 
they were to preach as soundly as St. Paul." The commissioners 
replied, with becoming spirit, that if these were her sentiments, 
they must renounce their allegiance, and cease to be her sub- 
jecteu 

Some time after, hearing that Paul Methven, one of the 
apostles of the reformed doctrines, was preaching in Perth, Mary 
summoned the provost. Lord Ruthven, to her presence, and 
commanded him to go and suppress those tumultuous assem*. 
blages, which every day took place within his jurisdiction. 
Ruthven replied, in a very spirited manner, that he had power 
over the bodies and goods of his townsmen, and these he should 
place at his sovereign's command ; but he had no power over 
their minds and consciences. She was much offended at this 
answer, and granted commission to the provost of the rival town 
of Dundee to put her desires into execution. But even here she 
was foiled. The Provost of Dundee, though he might have 
been willing to execute any royal warrant against Perth under 
ordinary circumstances, hesitated on the present occasion, and 
gave Paul Methven a hint to make his escape. The Queen then 
resolved upon making an effort against the whole body of the 
preachers, and summoned them to appear before her on the 10th 
of May, 1559, at Stirling. 

On the 2d of May, in obedience to an invitation from the 
leaders of the party, John Knox arrived at Edinburgh from 
Geneva. He found the whole population in a flame regarding 
the Queen's summons, and preparations made in every province 
to accompany their preachers in arms to the court, so as to 
protect them from violence. He advanced with a great band of 
the people of Angus to Perth, which was destined to be the 

. after this act of parliament, all public documents ran in the name of Francis 
and Mary, he being generally styled King Dauphin, The necessity of an act 
of parliament for such an extension of sovereignty, may be considered as a 

point in favour of parliamentary title. 
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Stronghold of the Reformation for a certain time ; and Erskine of 
Dun, an eminent reforming baron, was deputed to inform the 
Queen of their intentions. 

Mary was alarmed at this popular manifestation, which she 
had no immediate means of resisting, and, to gain a temporary 
advantage, she gave Erskine a promise that, if the people would 
consent to disperse, she should quell proceedings against the 
ministers. On this being communicated to the multitudes 
assembled at Perth, they willingly yielded to her wishes, expect- 
ing, of course, to hear no more of the intended prosecution. 
Great was their surprise on the 10th of May, when it was dis- 
covered that the Queen denounced the ministers as rebels for not 
appearing at Stirling. She had returned to her maxim, that 
there was no necessity for keeping her word, except when it was 
convenient. 

While the minds of men were fired with indignation at this 
second instance of perfidy, John Knox mounted the pulpit at 
Perth, to preach what historians call his '* thundering" sermon 
against idolatry. The bulk of the army which had assembled at 
this city during the previous week, was gone ; only the leaders 
remained. His audience, however, comprised the inhabitants of 
the town, who had already distinguished themselves not a little 
by their attachment to the reformed doctrines. After a violent 
harangue against the Catholic faith, seasoned with pointed 
allusions to the wicked government of the Queen Regent, a 
priest entered the church to say mass, thinking no doubt that the 
exhibition of one of the holiest rites of the church would have 
the effect of neutralising the inflammatory appeal of the reformer. 
This was opposing straw to steel. A stone thrown by a boy, 
which broke one of the little glass cases containing the images of 
the saints, was the signal for a simultaneous attack upon the 
ornaments of the church. Altars, pictures, statues, painted 
windows, all those objects which for ages had inspired and 
assisted the devotion of the people, were in a few minutes 
demolished, and madly trampled under foot. Nor was the 
work of destruction to rest here. The crowd proceeded from 
this church to the monasteries of the black and grey friars, and 
finally to a coDvent of Carthusians, aU oi n7\u!(^V}cl^'^ ^\&s^s^^\ 
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in a similar manner. In two days, we are told, nothing was left 
of these establishments but the bare walls ; every thing else was 
either destroyed by the mob, or carried off by the monks. John 
Knox assures us, and we can fiilly beUeve the allegation, that on 
this occasion the populace showed a noble disregard of personal 
profit. No one, according to him, appropriated a single article, 
though thousands of valuable things lay at their disposal ; the 
one grand passion under which they acted, had so completely 
overpowered every other. 

Mary, ou learning what had taken place, was so extremely 
incensed as to vow that she would expiate the outrage by the 
blood of the citizens. Learning that the Reformers were again 
gathering towards Perth, she sent letters to her friends, the Earls 
of Athol, Arran, and Argyle, commanding them to attend her 
with their followers ; and, collecting all the French soldiers m 
the kingdom, she prepared to set forward from Stirling. On the 
other hand, the leaders of the Congregation, as they now termed 
themselves, summoned all their partizans to Perth, in order to 
make a stand against her. Such was the zeal of the Earl of 
Glencaim on this occasion, that, finding all the low-country roads 
guarded, apd all the bridges broken down, by the Queen Regent, 
he led hfs company, consisting of two thousand five hundred men, 
over the hills from Ayrshire, and through all the intermediate 
rivers, till he reached the rendezvous at Perth. It is told, that 
every individual in the army wore a cord of six quarters in length 
round his neck, wherewith he might be hanged if he should flee, 
and with which, in the event of victory, he might hang the 
French soldiers.* Mary arrived on the 22d at Auchterarder, a 
few miles from Perth, having been detained for some days by the 
difficulty of bringing forward her artillery. 

The Congregation had employed the interval in writing letters 
of remonstrance to all the powers opposed to them. To the 
Queen herself they sent a respectful manifesto, avowing sincere 
respect for her person as their lawful ruler, and also unfailing 
allegiance to Francis and Mary, King and Queen of Scotland, 

* Hence, it is supposed, llie phrase, " A St. Johnston's tippet," signifying 
^ halter; St. JohuatOD being the ancient aniV \)o\)\x\m u^xa^i ^ ^tsx\.Vv. . 
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bot assuriiig her that they would encounter every hazard before 
resigning the arms which they had taken up for the purpose 
of securing liberty of conscience. To the clergy they wrote in 
furious terms, threatening, that unless religious persecution was 
stopped, they should proclaim an exterminating war against its 
authors, and not spare any one who might fall into their hands. 
They beseeched the nobility who attended the Queen, to give 
them a hearing in open parliament ; and they told the French 
commander, D'Oysel, that if his followers began a war on this 
account with the people of Scotland, they should never find it at 
an end so long as Scotsmen existed. 

The Queen Regent was so far affected by then: bold language, 
and the accounts she heard of their numbers, as to think it 
advisalle to make them an overture for a capitulation ; a course 
of conduct the more prudent on her part, as it promised to afford 
her time for increasing her army from France, while the insur- 
gents would more probably lose both numbers and zeal by delay. 
A treaty was accordingly entered into on the 29th of May, the 
substance of which was, that all things were to be left to the 
next parliament, the Reformers, in the meantime, quitting Perth, 
and the Queen engagmg that no French garrison should be left 
in it. Before disbanding, the Congregation entered into a new 
and solemn bond of mutual defence, and the Earl of Argyle and 
the prior of St. Andrews, who had acted as the Queen's envoys, 
though secretly inclined to the cause of Reform, promised to the 
insurgents that, on the first breach of faith on her part, they 
should no longer remain in her service, but instantly declare for 
the Congregation. 

The individual last mentioned was destined to act so conspi- 
cuous a part in the history of the next age, that he well de- 
serves some particular notice. He was a natural son of King 
James V., and consequently a brother of Queen Mary. When a 
mere child, his father had conferred upon him the rich priory of 
St. Andrews ; and, but for the breaking out of the Reformation, 
he might perhaps have spent a noteless life, as a mere church 
dignitary. The stir of that great event had roused his young 
spirit into vivid action, and opened up prospects^ which the 
ambitioD renvdting from his pecuUar \>\clYi cd.>aA^^\ivccL \Rk ^^sa.^ 
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with great eagerness. Lord James Stuart, as hf was called after ' 
this period, possessed, with all his secret aspirations, mudi 
natural worth, much correct feeling, great public spirit, and 
withal a degree of sagacity and good temper which alike ga?e- 
him command over himself and his fellows. Thoroughly brave, 
like his illustrious progenitors, his knowledge of military tactics 
was superior to anything with which his own countrymen were 
acquainted; and he was gifted in an especial degree with the 
qualities requisite for a high political situation. Though only 
twenty-seven years of age, and thrown into the world with little 
fortune besides his name, already had he figured in diplomatic 
transactions of great national weight, and made such an advance 
in the affections of the people as to raise a fear for the security <^ 
the crown in its legitimate possessor. He required but to declare 
himself in favour of the Congregation, in order to place himself at 
tbe head of that large party, which was destined soon to become 
the leading one in the state. 

It required but little time to prove the futility of the last 
treaty. Mary, on the very day of her entry into the town, 
introduced French soldiers. One of them, either by chance or 
design, shot a boy, the son of an ardent reformer ; which only 
drew from her the remark, " that the circumstance was much to 
be regretted, in so far as it was the son and not the father." 
Instead of respecting the citizens, as she had promised in the 
treaty, she banished some and fined others. She also appointed 
a papist provost, and left strict orders that the Catholic form of 
religion should alone be exercised in the town. These proceed- 
ings very quickly reached the ears of the Reformers, and only five 
days after they had dispersed their last army, they prepared to 
assemble it once more. The Earl of Argyle and Lord James 
Stuart now judged it proper to join them. On this occasion the 
rendezvous was at St. Andrews, while the Queen Regent 
assembled her army at Falkland, 

In the meantime John Knox was no inactive agent. He 

preached on the 9th of June at Crail, a sea-port in the eastern 

angle of Fife, and the next day at Anstruther, a neighbouring 

town. At both places the shrines of Catholicism were imme- 

diately defaced. He had announced \i\s mX.eYi\AaxL ^^ \kX^^\Lin^ on. 
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the lltb of the month in the cathedral of St. Andrews. Arch- 
bishop Hamilton garrisoned it beforehand with a hundred 
soldiers. Knox advanced like a devoted knight of the days of 
chivalry to redeem his pledge. At his approach the enthusiasm 
of the people gave Hamilton the alarm, and he withdrew with his 
. men. The reformer then preached a sermon in the parish church ; 
and that very day the cathedral was destroyed. A building little 
inferior in size to St. Paul's, at London, and which had been 
reared by the labour of a hundred and fifty-nine years, was 
destroyed by an infuriated mob in a single afternoon. 

When the Queen Regent learned what had taken place, she 
was extremely incensed, and immediately ordered her army to 
march to St. Andrews. The Lords of the Congregation had as 
yet ho followers collected. They were, however, so confident of 
immediate accessions of strength, as to take possession of Cupar 
lliat night with only a hundred of their body servants. Next day 
three thousand were at their command. It seemed, says John 
Knox, as if men rained from the clouds. With this force Lord 
James Stuart took up a position in the moor of Cupar, and 
waited the advance of the Queen's host. Again Mary was 
daunted by the bold front of the Reformers. She succeeded in 
forming another treaty with them, agreeing to withdraw her 
army out of Fife, and to appoint within eight days a committee 
of nobles to settle a further and permanent truce. In conse- 
quence of this, the Lords of the Congregation disbanded their 
troops, and retired peaceably to St. Andrews. 

A third time the Queen's faith was broken. The commission 
never was appointed. After full time was allowed, the reforming 
leaders resolved to re-assemble their troops, and correct the 
breaches which had taken place in the former treaty at Perth. 
Marching thither, they soon expelled the Catholic garrison, and 
re-appointed a Protestant magistracy. On the succeeding day, 
some of their number suggested, that while they were" here they 
should take order (this was the favourite phrase) with the 
neighbouring abbacy of Scone, which was tenanted, it seems, by 
a most flagitious fraternity of monks. The suggestion was at 
once adopted. A mob immediately proceeded to the monastery ^ 
and^ although some of the leading men, and e;Neul^xiQiL\i\\sv%<^^ 
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endeavoured to save it, inspired probably by veneration for the 
historical character of the edifice,* it was set fire to and burnt to 
the ground. 

The Reformers, being now more confident in their cause, 
thought they might act a little upon the offensive, or at least 
take measures of precaution against the subsequent or possible 
acts of the Queen Regent. Learning that she intended to 
garrison Stirling, and thereby confine them to the north ot the 
Forth, they hastily advanced to that town, and reduced it to their 
obedience, taking order, as a matter of course, with all the 
ecclesiastical establishments. They next moved forward to 
Linlithgow, which they also reformed, and then to Edinburgh. 
Mary, unable to offer adequate resistance, fled to Dunbar, leaving 
them to occupy the seat of government. Of course they did not 
fedl to purge tiie churches of the capital. They also seized the 
mint, and proceeded to coin a purer species of money than that 
which had lately been in circulation ; an act which showa, among 
many others, that they also contemplated temporal reform. 

Hitherto the Reformation had triumphed, as it appeared, 
piu-ely from the overbearing force of the popular sentiment. With 
the exception of the Queen and her French attendants, the 
Catholic clergy, and at most three of the Scottish nobles, there 
now remained no force in the country to oppose it. So prevalent 
was the spirit, so entirely did it embrace the popular interests* 
that the leaders of the Reformation might almost be said to have 
become the governors of the kmgdom. Here, however, it received 
a temporary check. The Queen Regent knew that in such a 
case time was not apt to increase the public enthusiasm. She 
therefore resolved to take no hasty steps. After some weeks had 
been spent in fruitless negociation, many of the followers of the 
confederated Lords found it necessary to go home, in order to 
attend to private business ; others became afraid lest an utter 
subversion of authority should take place; the leaders themselves 
became less vigUant than formerly, in proportion as there seemed 
less Clanger. On the 22nd of July, the Queen Regent, suddenly 

erowned!^^ ^^ *^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ *^® Scottish Kings had in early times been 
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advancing to Edinburgh with her troops, found them quite 
unprepared for defence. They were obliged to return to what 
had been settled by former treaties, namely, to give up the 
appearance of an army, and wait for the redress of their 
grievances till the meeting of parliament. Such an arrangement, 
of course, implied that they should leave the city vacant to the 
Queen. 

At this juncture her Majesty's interests derived some advantage 
ftom the death of Henry II. of France, and the consequent 
accession of Francis II., the husband of the young Queen of 
Scots. By this change of Kings, France naturally fell more than 
ever under the power of the Princes of Guise; because, in addition 
to their relationship to the Queen, Francis was of so weak an 
understanding as to offer no obstacle to their ambition, even had 
it been greater. The whole power, therefore, of this kingdom 
was now brought to bear against the progress of the new faith in 
Scotland. A considerable armament was immediately prepared 
in France for the assistance of the Queen Regent. 

The reformed Lords beheld this threatened invasion with great 
ahurm ; yet they were not utterly downcast. They had, since the 
last treaty, received into their bond of union no less important an 
adherent than the Duke of Chastelherault, who, after two vacilla« 
tions was now directed by what he conceived to be the interests of 
his family to return to the reformed doctrines. They had also 
sounded the mind of Queen Elizabeth, and found her disposed to 
assist them against the French interest, which, in the event of a 
triumph over Scotland, as already explained, threatened her 
with die loss of her crown, and her country with a change of its 
religion. 

In the course of the ensuing autumn, several thousand troops 
arrived from France, bringing considerable sums of money, and a 
vast quantity of ammunition. As the best depot for her forces, 
Mary fortified the seaport towns of Leith, about a mile from Edin- 
burgh. The Lords of the Congregation, having remonstrated in 
vain, met in Edinburgh on the 21st of October, and, under the 
character of a privy council of their King and Queen, solenmly 
deposed the Regent from her authority, Th\a«ift\.A^w\j^\s3L^ 
modem monarchical government it would tave \>e«a ^^^^ ^^sjSa^i:- 
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lion, was in unison with the practice of the Sootddi nohiHtj 
towards their sovereigns in the event of incapacity or mi^o¥em- 
meut. In directing their efforts, therefore, against the fortifica- 
tions of Leith, the Lords could only he considered as endeavoor- 
ing to expel a foreign power which had planted itself by foice in a 
comer of the kingdom. 

A contest such as this, between a nation and one of its towns, 
even though the latter were garrisoned by four thousand fore^ 
soldiers, could scarcely, under ordinary drcumstanoes, have con- 
tinued long. In the present case an inequality, grea te r than cm 
well be believed, arose from the ignorance of gunnery and want of 
discipline which prevailed among the Reformers. Two instmoes 
had lately occurred in Scottish histc»y, the siege of TantaDan by 
James V. in 1528, and that of the Castle of St. Andrew's by tiw 
Governor Arran in 1546-7* in which the whole power of die 
existing government was defied by a fortress verging upon the sea. 
It was now to be seen that one fortified town could hold out 
against the whole nation, even though that nation was inspired in 
its attacks by all the fervour of religion. 

The Congregational party was established once more in the city 
of Edinburgh, to carry on the seige of Leith. A small train d ■ 
artillery being supplied by the inhabitants of Dundee, an atten^t- 
was made to plant it as a battery on a convenient spot. The 
French, however, sallying out, beat off the party, and seized the 
artillery ; on which occasion the Reformers, being greatly afraid 
lest the French might cut off their retreat to Edinburgh, thronged 
in at the Netherbow Port with such clamour and disorder, says 
John Knox, *' as we lust not to express with multiplication of 
words." On another occasion, the French attempting to cut off. 
a supply of provisions to the Congregation, and a party nuurching 
out to protect it, the latter were driven into Edinburgh under 
equally disgraceful circumstances. Two such discomfitures were, 
for a time, decisive of the war ; and the confederated Lords weie 
obliged, with a much diminished force, to fell back upon Stirling.. 
It being now resolved to call in the assistance of the English, a 
deputation was sent to Elizabeth for that purpose ; and in the 
meantime a kind of provisional government was established in. 
two opposite quarters of the kingdom, GAas^o^ «sA^\^ t^^wi«^v. 
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< to manage the general affairs. Mary was so far emboldened by 
her success as to send a party over to Fife for the purpose of dis- 
lodging the force at St. Andrews ; but» ere it reached its destina- 
tion, an English fleet, containing the first detachment of Queen 
l^izabeth's auxiliary troops, sailed into the Firth of Forth, being 
the first time that an armament from that country had appeared 
in Scotland with an amicable intention. The French party then 
returned to Leith with the greatest precipitation, and not without 
considerable loss. At one part of their retreat, they were obliged 
to supply a bridge, which had been cut by the Scots, with the 
roof of a neighbouring church, which they took off entire and laid 
down across the vacant space. 

This happened in January 1560. In April, an army of six 
thousand men entered the country at Berwick, under the com- 
mand of Lord Grrey, a nobleman whose family, to render this affair 
the more remarkable as indicating a change of sentiments in the 
'people, had lost two representatives in the wars carried on by 
llenry VIII. against the principle of Catholicism in Scotland. 
The Scots immediately joined forces with the English, thereby 
bringing into friendly contact many men who had recently fought 
against each other ; the feeling of a common religion overthrow- 
ing at once the inveterate resentment of centuries. After a smart 
-skirmish with the French, they entered together into camp at 
Hawk-hill, near Leith, and immediately* opened up an extensive 
system of attack upon the Queen's garrison. 

Some embarrassments of their own happened to render it difii- 
cult for the Princes of Guise, at this time, to send such succours to 
their sister, as might have been required to withstand the combined 
armies* All that the well-known valour of a French soldiery 
could do in defending the town, and making sallies upon the 
besiegers was done; but everything was unfavourable to them. 
An accidental fire destroyed their granaries ; the English fleet 
prevented the access of supplies by the port ; the assailants also 
seem to have gained considerable advantage by attacking them in 
the time of Easter, when religious scruples prevented them from 
justing in any way except on the defensive. The Queen Regent, 
lolling into ill-health from the agLtation of b&x «r^\t\X%, \^^^ V^ 
JBdmburgb Castle, and left them in Bome Tiie:d»v>x^ ^^%*c^^^^^ ^ ^ 
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leader. All these circumstanoes together aooa brong^ thcBi to 
tliat liubmiiwion which might have been mtiripatBd from the 
inequality of their numbers. 

On the 10th of June the Queen died, after an intenriew with 
the chief Ileformers, in which she expressed her legict for the 
recent troubles, and recommended that» for the presenratioa of die 
independence of Scotland, both the French and Eng^iah armies 
should be sent home. The Princes of Guise, now seeing their 
interests to be desperate in Scotland, gave powers to two diplo- 
matists to form a treaty of peace with two commissionen ai^wintied 
by Klizabeth ; in consequence of which a deed was oonstmcted, 
a kind of Scottish Magna Charta, binding Francis and Mary to 
grant large concessions to their Scottish subjects, and to ntiiy 
whatever resolution might be made on the score of leligioa in par- 
liantent. hy virtue of this treaty, the English and French ledred 
from HcotUmd, leaving the government in the hands of the Con- 
grcgiilional Lords, who soon after, in parliament, establiahed the 
Protestant doctrines by solemn statute. The personal reward of 
Klizal>eth fur her timely succour was an obligation entered into by 
the French commiHsioncrs that their master and mistress should 
thenceforth cease to bear the arms of England. But in reality 
she had accomplished much more for the advantage of her country, 
in tlie assurance she had given it of a continued Protestant 
ascendancy in Scotland. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE RBION OF aUBBN MART. 



At the very time when monarchical government experienced 
this humiliation in Scotland, there was not in the whole world 
a ]:>er8onage whose fate appeared more glorious than that of its 
Queen. Mary, besides her patrimonial inheritance of Scotland, 
eajojred a seat on the throne of France, and was the heir-pre- 
jmmptive of England : it seemed IQ^eVy ^IccaXV^ic ^^^%>x ^\x^<;s<^ 
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become the sovereign of all the three countries, and thereby be 
rendered the most powerful Prince in Europe. Strange to say, a 
few brief months saw this splendid prospect grow dim and fade. 
F^rancis died in December, 1560, without any offspring; the 
French crown passed to a younger brother ; the supreme power to 
his ambitious mother, CaUierine de Medici ; the influence of the 
Gtuse princes perished ; Mary lost all her interest in France, 
except what she possessed in the affections of the people : she 
was left without the least result from her long residence in that 
country, except the unfortunate one of her Catholic education. 

It now seemed proper that she should return to take the 
management of her own little kingdom, which, since the death of 
her mother in June, had been under no regular autfiority. Such 
was the general wish of her subjects, who, indeed, rejoiced in her 
childless widowhood, since it promised that the monarchy should 
not be engrossed in that of France. It was also perceived by her 
undes that, since France was lost to her, she ought to make the 
,])est she could of Scotland, which, rude and revolutionized as it 
was, might still be used as a good stepping-stone for the acquisi- 
tion of England. The Catholic party in Scotland, now headed by 
the great northern chief, the Earl of Huntly, proposed to bring her 
into the kingdom, and re-establish her throne and the ancient 
religion in their pristine form ; but she wisely preferred to enter 
by the protection of her Protestant subjects, who had given too 
recent and too striking a proof of their power to make the boasts 
jOi their opponents worthy of much credit. 

It was with feelings of the utmost joy, though not without mis- 
givings regarding her personal creed, that reformed Scotland 
beheld its young Queen arrive, August 31, 1561, to re-illumine 
the halls of Holyrood with the splendours of a court. Mary was 
now approaching nineteen, and her beauty was of passing lustre. 
The graces, however, which had charmed the more susceptible 
French, seem to have been little regarded in Scotland : there is 
not in any Scottish chronicle or history the slightest allusion to 
that loveliness, which figures so prominently in every French 
work regarding her ; the only sentiment she seems to have excited 
in this, colder clime, was one of thankfuln^^^ iox Vii^x \x^\£i!^t^!;^ 
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French offspring, which might have united the two countries into 
one sovereignty. 

Mary, at her first appearance in Scotland, submitted entirely 
to Protestant counsels. She still cherished her own £Bkith in 
the recesses of her heart, and even performed her devotions 
according to the old ritual in her private chapel at the palace: 
in every other respect, she acted as if the Catholic religion did 
not exist. As if to show that she had no expectation of its 
ever being re-established, she gave away a great quantity of the 
church lands to her Protestant counsellors and to municipal 
corporations, devoted much of it to the use of the reformed 
clergy, and erected out of it various charitable and educational 
institutions. To her brother. Lord James, who was her prime 
minister, she gave the title and estates of Mar, a very substantial 
reward for his exertions in favour of the Reformation. A Catholic 
rebellion, raised by the Earl of Huntly, she caused to be sup- 
pressed with much rigour. In short, the government of Queen 
Mary was conducted in a style eminently popular, and such as 
should have secured her a better reputation as a .ruler among 
her historians. There is perhaps no instance of a prince in that 
age governing a people, whose religion was different, with so 
much moderation. 

Hud Mary, however, been an angel upon earth, it is evident, 
from her relation to Elizabeth, and her claims of succession to 
the English throne, that she could not have been free from 
trouble. Elizabeth never could forgive Mary's innocent assump- 
of the arms of England. In the treaty, by which the Reformation 
of religion was agreed upon, a clause had been admitted by the 
French commissioners, which bound Francis and Mary never 
again to wear those arms. Mary, conceiving that this was an 
attempt to betray her into a renunciation of her claims upon 
the English crown, could never be induced to sign the treaty, 
but gave her subjects an act, which equally ensured to them all 
that was stipulated in it for their interest. ITiis served Eliza- 
beth as a never-failing excuse for annoying the Scottish Queen. 

Mary also suffered not a little at the hands of her ovim sub- 
jectB^ Notwithstanding all \iei cou'c^^^^loua to the spirit of 
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Protestantism, it was still a subject of discontent that she was 
herself of a different persuasion. More than one attempt was 
made by the populace to break into her private chapel» even while 
she was engaged in her devotions, for the purpose of destroying 
the furniture and killing the priests. The principal preacher, 
the famous John Knox, launched scurrilous invectives against 
lier from the city pulpit, which he exclusively possessed; and 
when invited by Mary to a conference, and mildly entreated to 
be more discreet, he replied in such disrespectful terms, as caused 
the Queen to burst into tears. By pageants, also, and shows, 
they were perpetually endeavouring to insult her on this score. 
Her most innocent recreations, her most profound views of state 
policy, were alike the subject of rebuke and censure. It did not 
occur to them, in the present excited state of their minds, that 
instances of unnecessary petulance towards a sovereign, are apt to 
give sanction to those violent proceedings against public liberty, 
which it is their object to check. 

For four years, however, Mary continued to reign without 
xoaking the least encroachment upon the rights of her subjects ; 
nor during that time was the slightest suspicion expressed regard^ 
mg the purity of her private life. Attracted by her prospect of 
succeeding to the English crown, many of the most distinguished 
jninces in Europe sought her alliance ; but for a long time she 
seemed inclined, like her cousin of England, to prefer a life of 
celibacy. Elizabeth, who was undoubtedly aware that she never 
should have any direct heir, was exceedingly jealous lest Mary, 
by marrying and having children, should acquire superior import- 
ipoe in the eyes of her subjects, and either make an attempt to 
usurp: the throne, or at least exercise an undue influence in the 
kingdom before acceding to it ; she therefore took every means in 
hter power to thwart the matrimonial designs which at length were 
ibrmed by the Scottish Queen. 

The person eventually pitched upon by Mary, as most eligible 
for a husband, was her cousin, Henry Stuart, styled Lord Darnley, 
eldest son of Matthew, Earl of Lennox, who was exiled from 
Scotland during the regency of Arran, and of Lady Margaret 
Doaglas, the daughter of Margaret of Eia^\axi<i >a^ ^^^^^^V 
/inguSf Tbia jroung nobleman waa in ^et^ou cxXx^xbj^ ^'^^^ 
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possessing ; his age w'as rather less than the Queen's ; but the 
grand policy of the match lay in his being the representative of a 
branch of the English royal fiEunily, which, from the terms of 
Henry the Eighth's wdll (by which the Scottish line was ex- 
cluded), might have proved a serious rival to Mary in her 
pretensions to that crown. The union of the two chief pretenders 
to her throne, with every prospect of a numerous issue, alarmed 
Elizabeth in a great degree, and she made many efforts to prevent 
it. Among other expedients, she imprisoned Damley's mother 
in England. All her arts, however, were unavailing. Mary and 
Damley were married on the 29th of July, 1565. 

An entirely new turn was given by this incident to Maiy'f 
life. It is a common belief, that the match was a result of 
passion on the part of the Queen. The whole affEiir was, on 
the contrary, one of the merest matches of policy that could have 
been formed. It is not likely, from her long widowhood at such 
an early age, that Mary would have married at all but from the 
view of strengthening her political position against Elizabeth; 
certainly, when she had the offer of so many continental 
princes, she would not have married a man of Damley *s rank 
and intellect, unless on the score of pedigree. Whether she 
entertained any passion for him or not, is doubtful ; probably, 
one of the causes of their subsequent unhappiness was the very 
absence of that affection which some historians have represented 
as drawing the Queen into an act of imprudence. It is im- 
possible that, in the course of a six-months' acquaintance, for so 
long did the courtship last, Mary should not have observed the 
inferior character of Damley ; she must have, on the contrary, 
been aware of it, and nevertheless resolved to put up with it, for 
the sake of accomplishing an important state object. 

The match was immediately productive of the utmost uneasi- 
ness to Queen Mary. Her brother James, now created Earl of 
Murray, saw, in Damley's accession to power, the intermption 
cf his own ambitious course. In conjunction with other lords, 
and secretly encouraged by Elizabeth, he raised an insurrection 
■gainst her, within ^ree weeks of her marriage. Mary imme- 
iHMiefy collected a considerable army ^.mon^ \k^ ^ell-affected part 
flf A flr BabjectB, and inarched agoiofiX V\i^ xOosX^'m^^et^xi, \k 
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was Murray's pretence on this occasion, that the reformed religion 
was endangered by the Queen's marriage. So it was, in a 
remote degree; but the power of Elizabeth, and the private 
fortunes of Murray, were more immediately placed in peril. 
Such appears to have been the prevailing belief, for the enterprise 
found hardly any encouragement among the people. The Queen, 
at the head of a large army, chased the slender bands of her 
brother from one side of the kingdom to the other, and soon 
obliged him and his associates to take refuge in England. 

Had Darnley, who accompanied her in this military enterprise, 
been a man of ordinary sense, he might have improved such a 
discomfiture of his enemies into something which would have 
fixed him permanently at the head of Scottish affairs. Nothing 
was wanting on the Queen's part to afford him opportunity for 
doing so ; but what will compensate the want of common 
prudence ? Mary, unable to trust weighty affairs to so empty a 
.^ead, was compelled to employ other ministers. 

It was now that the well-known David Rizzio came into promi- 
nent view. This was a Piedmontese musician, whom Mary had 
at first engaged as a bass performer in her private band, but 
afterwards, from a perception of his abilities and faithful cha- 
racter, raised to the condition of her French secretary. It would 
appear that, after her marriage bad deprived her of the services 
c^ Murray and other native counsellors, she found it convenient 
to entrust a great deal of state business to this expert foreigner, 
who, as may be easily conceived, was apt to be a much more 
docile minister, laying abilities out of the question, than either 
her husband or any of the nobility who had not joined in the 
late rebellion. The arrangement, however, was unfortunate. It 
was disagreeable to the people to see honour bestowed upon a 
low-bom foreign adventurer of the Catholic religion, while many 
of the Protestant nobility, the same who had rescued the country 
firom papistical domination a few years ago, were banished. 
Darnley, who, without the least ability to make use of power, 
was yet most anxious to acquire it, conceived mortal offence 
against an upstart, who, as he thought, stood perpetually between 
him and his wishes, and enjoyed that confidence of tb& Q.>^<^!^:^ 
which he desired to be ^bestowed. upon Yi\m<&e\i. HL^ka'sa ^^tf^k <2&^ 
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the Protestant nobility, who still remained in office, were anxious 
for the destruction of Rizzio, from a notion that he was the 
chief means of keeping their friends in banishment. By a strange 
confluence of circumstances, the death of this obscure Italian 
became necessary to secure the Protestant ascendancy in Scot- 
land, endangered by the consequences of Murray's rebellion, and 
to throw open the usual prospects of ambition to a set of rude- 
spirited nobles. 

There was an old custom in Scotland, of which the famous 
religious covenants were an imitation, to enter into what were 
called "bands of manrent,*' by which a body of nobles and 
gentlemen engaged to each other to follow some common p<^tical 
or local object, in opposition to all who might gainsay it, even 
against the royal authority itself. Various documents of this 
l^d yet exist in the charter-chests of the Scottish nobles, signed 
by the blood of the parties, and invoking all the curses of Holy 
Writ, with many more besides, upon the individual who should 
^ct unfaithfully. For the purpose of destroying Rizzio, Damley 
entered into a bond with those very noblemen whom he had 
lately assisted in chasing into England. It was stipulated, on his 
part, that he should exert himself to prevent any forfeiture from 
being led against them in the ensuing parliament ; on theirs, that 
they should use their utmost power, at whatever risk, to procure 
for him the joint sovereignty of the state with Mary, and the 
right of succeeding to her. To carry their common object into 
effect, such of the Protestant nobility as were still at court asso- 
ciated themselves with Damley; among the rest, the Earl of 
Morton, Chancellor of the Kingdom, and that Lord Ruthven, 
who had acted so striking a part as Provost of Perth under the 
late Queen Regent. From Damley's connection with the 
Douglasses, through his mother, he had the assistance of a 
great number of that ancient family, which, it may be remarked, 
had become distinguished for its general adherence to the 
Reformation, 

On the evening of the 9th of March, 1566, Mary, then ad- 
vanced to the sixth month of pregnancy, was sitting unsus- 
piciously at supper in a small closet near her bed-room, with 
Jkizzjo and two or three other persona Ai^ \iet ^\^^,^\i<wi^\sM<inl^ 
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her husband and Lord Ruthven entered the apartment. Mary, 
surprised at the intrusion, enquired what was meant by it ; to 
which Ruthven replied, that all they wished was to take that 
villain (meaning Rizzio) from her presence. The unfortunate 
Italian at once saw what was designed, and clung to the gar- 
ments of his royal mistress, imploring her to save his life, and at 
the same time making a miserable effort at defence by drawing 
his dagger. A great number of the conspirators had now entered 
the adjoining bed-chamber, and some were pushing into the little 
closet, to lend their assistance to Darnley and Ruthven. One of 
these, Andrew Ker, of Fawdonside, had the audacity to present a 
cocked pistol against the Queen's breast, to induce her to shake 
off Rizzio. Another, George Douglas, a natural son of the Earl 
of Angus, and therefore uncle to Darnley, bent back the fingers of 
the unhappy victim, as they clung desperately to the Queen's 
waist, so as to make him relax his hold. Mary herself after- 
wards stated, that she felt the chill of several weapons touch her 
person; and all this when she was in that delicate condition, 
which is supposed to call for a husband's utmost care and attention. 
The scene, however, was briefly passed. Rizzio, dragged from 
her presence, in spite of all her efforts to save him, was hurried 
through her bed-room into the adjoining presence-chamber, at the 
door of which he was slain by the crowd of meaner conspirators, 
who there stood guard. His body was afterwards found to have 
received no fewer than fifty- six wounds, it being demanded by 
those who despatched him, that every other person should give a 
stab to the insensible body, so as to involve them as deeply in the 
consequences of the crime as themselves. The first wound had 
been given, it is beUeved, in Mary's presence, by George Douglas, 
and with Damley's dagger ; which weapon was found next day 
still sticking in the body. This was to prove to the world, that 
the deed was committed under sanction of the Queen's husband, if 
not by his own hand. 

The Queen was not made aware till next day that her secretary 
was actually killed : but her indignation at so violent a scene was 
nevertheless very great. She taxed her husband with ingratitude 
for the favours she had bestowed upon him, and asked what she 
had done to provoke such an outrage. He co\M ot\^ ^si^^R^\/\SN. 
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his blunt childish manner, that he suspected RizziOy beades 
distracting her personal attention from him, to have coimseiied 
her against allowing him that equality in the government which 
rightfully belonged to him as her husband. To Ruthven, who 
had returned to her supper-room after the tragedy was over, and 
solaced his thirst with a cup of wine from her table, she spoke in 
much sharper terms. " Sir," said she, " my child will avenge 
this night upon you, if I can get no otl^er person to do it." It B 
curious, that this exclamation was in a manner fulfilled by tiie 
deaths of the two Earls of Gowry, son and grandson of Rutiiv^i 
and by the proscription with which King James saw fit to visit 
the whole name nearly forty years after. 

All this time the palace was beset by the retainers of the 
conspirators, and Mary was in reality a prisoner. Without a 
body-guard, and completely taken by surprise, she was but a fiail 
woman in the midst of hundreds of armed men. The inhabitants 
of Edinburgh made a show of appearing in her behalf; bat 
Darnley, whom they had no reason to disbelieve, told them, from 
a window in the palace, that the Queen was under his protection, 
and quite at her ease. Two nobles, unengaged in the conspiracy 
(the Earls of Athol and Bothwell) were in the palace at the time 
of the assassination ; but, wanting their retainers, they only 
formed an addition of two men to her frightened train of serving- 
women and lacqueys, and were glad to take the first opportunity 
of making their escape. The Queen might next day be con- 
sidered as fairly rendered into the hands of her enemies, when the 
rebel nobles, with Murray at their head, alighted at the gates of 
Holyrood-house, and Darnley, in terms of their treaty, exercised 
his first act of independent sovereignty, by issuing a proclamation 
to prevent the meeting of that parliament, in which his new 

T? ""l? ^"^ ^^^' ^"^^ forfaulted. 
well a °° 7^^ ^^^ ^°™^^ ^^ compact with Darnley were so 
thought trnece^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^® character, that they had 
blandishmentT^h^H*'' *^^^ ""^^ precautions, lest his wife by 
them to bear the whn/v? '"" ^^""^ ^"^ ^^' interests, and leave 
oAer the incident wh T"^ °^ *^^ '^'''■'^^'■* "^''^'^ """^ ^® ^*^ 
£aed to her bed with "i J^ ^^' ^ ^'^^^ ^® expected, was con- 
** lUness, the^ took. ^gBcucka Xa ^x^^^scX ^xeiooiH 
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ciliatioii, scarcely trasting him a moment in her presence, without 
a sufficient number of their own body to overlook the interview. 
It reaUy was not without cause that they distrusted the resolution 
of their associate. Having permitted him that evening to retire 
to her chamber, in the hope of prevailing upon her to grant them 
•11 a free pardon, she actually did persuade her husband to give 
fep their cause, and take her away from the palace to a place of 
safety. The Protestant nobles were surprised next day to learn, 
diat instead of being, as they expected, the ministers of a govern- 
ment under Damley, they were deserted by him and denounced 
•a rebels by his consort, who was now in East Lothian collecting 
an army for their destruction. 

Thae was now a complete change of figures at the Scottish 
eourt. Murray, and the other rebels of the past year, threw 
diemselves upon Mary's mercy, and were pardoned; while 
Morton, Ruthven, and other rebels of the last week, retired to 
England. The only man who remained where he had been was 
Damley. A few days had seen the royal favour completely 
aluffced from one set of statesmen to another. 

No other incident of note occurred between this period and the 
confinement of the Queen, which took place in Edinburgh Castle 
on the 19th of June. Her child, to the great joy of her subjects, 
and the equal mortification of Queen Elizabeth, was a son. 



CHAPTER XII. 

RBION OF QUSBK MART CONCLUDED. 



Undbb ordinary circumstances, Mary would have now been in 
a more prosperous and hopeful condition than before, the object 
of her marriage being accomplished in the possession of a child, 
who, from his accumulated rights to the throne of England, 
might have been expected to give her great influence in that 
country* besides a more certain power o^ec \iet o^^itdl* Ki^ 
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however, was dashed by the wretched conduct of her husband. 
Her married life was a continued series of unavailing efforts to 
improve this hopeless character, and make him preserve decent 
appearances before the public. At the time of her confinement, a 
temporary calm took place, but it soon gave way to renewed 
uneasiness. When her infant was baptized in December, the 
mean-spirited father thought it a good way of shewing his spite 
at the Queen to keep away from the ceremony, so as to affiront 
her before all the foreign friends and ambassadors who had coine 
to attend it. 

About this time some of the ambitious nobles who flourished at 
court, proposed to Mary a divorce, as an easy and simple 
expedient for restoring her peace of mind : while it was at the 
same time a means of removing an odious rival out of their way. 
The Queen, however, from a principle of deHcacy on account of 
her son, would not consent to the proposal. 

About this period the Earl of Bothwell, who has scarcely 
before been mentioned, came prominently forward at court as a 
friend of the Queen. He was a young nobleman of bold profli- 
gate manners, possessed of great power in Haddingtonshire, and 
who had, previously to the Queen's marriage, made one or two 
attempts to supplant Murray in her Majesty's favour, but always 
v^ithout success. Now that Murray was little trusted by the 
Queen, Bothwell found the court a better scene for his ambition. 
He seems to have been one of those persons who are not 
ambitious from talent, or any of the more generous impulses, but 
merely from an irregular grasping disposition. The Queen had 
lately found it necessary to admit him aud a few other nobles into 
her councils, as a means of counterbalancing the Murray faction 
on its return to the country. 

It occurred to the mind of this man, that if Damley could be 
removed, so as to leave the Queen a free woman, he might at 
once raise himself to the supreme direction of affairs by marrying 
her. There were many obstacles in the way of this scheme; 
among which, not the least was his own marriage some months 
before to a sister of the Earl of Huntly. That, however, was 
sooD removed ; the Huntly family, who were privy to his designs, 
consenting to run a divorce against \im oil \Jaa ^ka of his wejl^ 
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known infidelities. He consulted Morton, lately an exile in 
England, and procured his consent to become an accessory, on 
the sole condition that a deed should be obtained from Queen 
Mary sanctioning the transaction ; this deed he said he could and 
would bring, but he never brought it. Maitland, the secretary, 
and even the Earl of Murray himself, to whom he had latterly 
been somewhat reconciled, were also made privy to the design, 
though there is no evidence that they took an active share in its 
execution. The general feeling of these unprincipled courtiers 
seems to have been, that it was for their interest in the meantime 
to permit Bothwell to destroy Darnley. and that they could 
scarcely fail to fish up advantages to themselves out of the 
troubled waters which should ensue. It gives a striking view of 
the state of society at this time, to find noblemen, and those too 
the very persons who had effected the Reformation, entering first 
into a conspiracy for the murder of a humble foreigner, who 
chanced to thwart their selfish political views, and then con- 
senting to stand by and see one of their associates assassinate 
their sovereign, who was obnoxious to them only on the same 
liccount. The atrocious guilt which Bothwell proposed to 
himself, we can easily account for, by a consideration of his 
unenlightened and profligate character ; but it is more difficult to 
comprehend how men of the sagacious sense and liberal politics of 
Murray and Maitland arrived at the degree of moral obliquity 
implied by their equally base conduct. 

After the baptism of the young prince in December, Darnley 
went to visit his father at Glasgow, where he soon after was 
seized with the smaJl-pox, a disease raging in the city at the 
time. ITiough Mary had every reason, except that of external 
decorum, for disregarding her husband, she nevertheless hastened 
to Glasgow to see him, and there administered, at the risk of her 
own life, all the comforts which a husband could expect from a 
wife under such circumstances. When he was so far convalescent 
as to permit of his removal to Edinburgh, she caused him to be 
carried thither in the most careful manner, so that she might at 
once attend her duties at the seat of government, and watch 
occasionally over his sick-bed. He was not lodged at the 
palace, which lies in a low damp situatioii, Wl m ^Vwxafc \si "^^ 
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south of the city, where the air was purer and more healihfuL 
This mansion stood within the precincts of an ancient collegiate 
church, called the Kirk of Field, the provost of which had lived in 
it before the Reformation ; and the only houses near it were a few 
belonging to the same establishment, which afterwards were used 
as the College of Edinburgh. 

Till the evening of the 9th of February (1567), Mary visited 
her husband here very frequently, sometimes spending tiie night 
in one of the apartments, but more generally reposing at the 
palace. On that night she had visited him in company with some 
friends. While the royal party was still in the house, Bothwell, 
whose plans were by this time matured, caused a heap of gun- 
powder to be deposited by his servants in the apartment below 
that in which Damley lay. About midnight, several hours after 
the Queen and her Mends had left the house and gone to Holy<* 
rood, fire was set to the powder by means of a match, and in 
an instant the unfortunate King was blown into the air, along 
with his servant, and the house reduced to a heap of ruins. Hie 
explosion was so loud as to alarm the whole town, and some of 
the inhabitants proceeding to the spot, found the bodies lying at 
a little distance without the city wcdl. Mary is found next day 
expressing her horror at the event, in a letter addressed to her 
ambassador at the French court. 

The instruments employed by Bothwell in the murder having 
been few, and, it appears, faithful, the world was at first unable tQ 
comprehend how it had taken place, or who were its authors. 
Mary, to all appearance equally ignorant, seemed only able to 
offer a reward for the discovery of the murderers. After thia 
offer was pubUshed, anonymous placards appeared upon the waBfl 
of the city, mentioning the Earl of Bothwell as the chief of the 
guilty individuals, and afi^ming the Queen herself to have been 
an accessory, but professing that the writer could make no public 
appearance as an accuser without assurance against danger. The 
Earl of Lennox, hearing of these announcements, wrote to 'the 
Queen, urging her to seize Bothwell and subject him to a trial ; 
which, after some further correspondence, she consented to do, 
and the 12th of April was appointed as the day when it should 
take place. At the appointed time. ^o>ik^^ ^^^eaied at the 
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justiciaiy tribunal with about a thousand armed friends and 
retainers to overawe the court ; and, as no prosecutor or witness 
appeared, he was pronounced by the assize to be not guilty. He 
afterwards issued a challenge, proposing to fight any man in single 
combat who should affirm that he was the murderer of Lord 
Damley ; and no one appeared to accept it. 

The consequence of all this was, that Bothwell rose to greater 
power and importance than before, and began to take a decidedly 
leading part at the Scottish court. For ten or twelve days after 
hia trial, he appears to have retained his whole vassalage around 
him in Edinburgh, the professed reason for doing so being his 
attendance at Parliament, while, in reality, he was contemplating 
a second grand point in his scheme of villany. On the 21st of 
the month he either procured or compelled, from a considerable 
part of the nobility then in town, a bond recommending him to 
Queen Mary for a husband, and obliging themselves to assist him 
in obtaining that honour. Armed with this document, and 
attended by a cohort of willing followers, he seized the person 
of the Queen, April 24, as she was returning with a small 
train from Stirling, and forcibly carried her off to his castle of 
Dunbar. 

Mary's misfortunes here took their first real commencement, 
in the violation of her honour by the murderer of her husband. 
To all appearance, she was the victim of a monstrous outrage, 
perpetrated by a man of gross character, whom circumstances 
had given an influence over her fate. According to the view 
tak^i by her enemies, the wbole was an arranged scheme between 
herself and Bothwell, to justify the new alliance which she was 
about to form. It must be admitted that there is nothing like 
sufiicient evidence to make good this imputation. It has always 
been, to a large extent, a party view of her case, and the 
tendency of the candid enquiries of modem times has been to 
diminish its force, as well as to relieve her of the more odious 
charge of having been privy to her husband's death. 

As Bothwell was stiU a married man, it was impossible that 
hia union with the Queen could take place immediately. In a 
tew days, however, he conducted her under a «tcotL% ^^^ \a 
Bi^hurgh, where a divorce was speedily eff^Xfc^* «cA ^n w^ ^^^«x 
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preparation made for the ill-omened nuptials. On the 15th of 
May — a month during which the Scottish people consider it 
unlucky to marry — those nuptials took place. 

Tlie course of events now becomes exceedingly rapid. No 
attempt, popular or otherwise, had been made to rescue Mary 
from the hands of Bothwell. Men had stood at gaze upon the 
astounding fact of the abduction, unable to decide in their own 
minds whether it was a real act of violence and treason on Both- 
well's part, or the result of a collusive scheme. When they now 
saw Mary profess, in public documents, to pass it over as a 
rough mode of courtship, and follow it up by a regular marritige — 
when they recalled, moreover, the strong suspicions under which 
Bothwell lay of having murdered her late husband — they seem to 
have at once made up their minds as to the criminality of both. 
A very few days after the marriage, Bothwell began to form 
intrigues for obtaining possession of the young. Prince, who had 
been placed in the hands of the Earl of Mar at Stirling Castle. 
Certain noblemen, learning his designs, assembled at Stirling to 
concert measures for the child's protection, and consider the 
present aspect of affairs. This association, notwithstanding that 
it comprised many of the noblemen who had acquitted the Earl 
at his trial, and afterwards signed the bond recommending him 
to the Queen, became convinced, seemingly from the appearance 
of a general design, and that of the most flagitious nature, whidi 
they now began to perceive in his proceedings, that it was neces- 
sary to oppose him by force. At their head was Morton, who 
had returned from his banishment at the time of Damley's 
murder, and entered, more or less actively, into Bothwell' s plans. 
It is to be supposed that he and one or two others were only 
influenced in their pretended zeal for the young Prince, by some 
prospect of deposing the Queen and setting up her son, in whose 
name they themselves might rule. Murray might have been 
expected to take a leading hand in such a project ; but he had 
retired to the continent soon after Damley's murder, intending, 
as has been alleged, to wait till Bothwell should have fiUed up 
the full measure of his crimes, and till Mary should have reached 
tbe brink of ruin, so as to step in and pio^t as he might by the 
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It was at the end of May that the association met : on the 
7th of June Bothwell learned that, from the influence they had 
used in the capital, it was hecome an unsafe place of residence 
for him and the Queen. He retired to Borthwick Castle, a 
strong tower in the south of Mid Lothian, where the apartment 
occupied by him and Mary is still shown. Here, by a sudden 
march of the associators, who had already drawn together their 
retainers, the strangely assorted pair were nearly surprised. 
Escaping almost alone to Dunbar^ Bothwell's principal stronghold, 
they there raised a little army out of his vassals and friends, with 
which they immediately retmned to face the troops of the 
insurgents. 

The two armies met at Carberry Hill, near Musselburgh, on 
the 15th of June, and lay for some time on their arms, while 
various attempts were made by men of moderate feeUng to accom- 
modate the existing differences. Late in the evening a con- 
vention was agreed upon, by virtue of which Mary gave herself 
up to the confederated lords, and was conducted by them singly 
to Edinburgh, Bothwell retiring, at her persuasion, to his own 
castle, whOe the army dispersed. As Mary entered the city, she 
was greeted with many marks of popular disrespect, which 
informed her that she was very generally suspected of a partici- 
pation in her husband's guilt. The lords placed her for the 
night in the house of the Provost, her palace having been already 
stripped of much of its furniture by a mob. 

It was expressly the agreement of the Confederated Lords on 
tiiis occasion, that Mary should continue in possession of the 
royal authority. Her understanding of the whole affair was, 
simply, that it was a change of administration, the Confederated 
Ixnrds coming in place of Bothwell. This, it now appeared, had 
only been a pretext for inducing her to give up her army. Now 
that she was in their power, they revived the design of which 
Rizzio's death was the abortive commencement, and resolved 
upon putting her into close confinement for life, and proclaiming 
her son James as King of Scots in her place. The first part of 
this resolution they immediately carried into effect. On the 
night of the 16th, after she had been scarcely a do."^ vcl th&vc 
hasd£|^ tbey burned her, almost \maUjeik!dL<&dL, oxsX. ^^ >aKt\^5^^sis^> 
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and conducted her under a strong guard to Lochleven Castle> a 
strong baronial tower, situated in the middk of a lake about 
twenty miles from Edinburgh. 

The confederates now proceeded to constitute theqiaelves as a 
Secret Council, and, as such, to assert their authority oyer the 
country, though, in reality, they were nothing but a certain 
number of earls and barons. Their first act of moment was to 
extort from Mary three deeds, one abdicating the crown, a second 
transferring it to her diild, and a third appointing the Earl of 
Murray as regent. Armed with these, they crowned the infimt 
at Stirling on the 29th of July, when little more than thirteei» 
months old ; and early in August, the Earl of Murray arrived 
from France to assume the regency. 

The subsequent adventures of Bothwell fnay here be noticed^ 
After retiring from Carberry, an almost solitary fugitive, he took 
refuge for a few days in his castle at Dunbar. Then entering on 
ship-board, he proceeded to the province of Moray, to try what 
might be done towards the retrieving of his affairs by the 
assistance of his brother-in-law Uuntly, and his uncle the Bishop 
of Moray. Finding no great encouragement in that quarter, and 
learning that an armament was fitted out against him by tbt 
Confederates, he sailed to Orkney, of which place he had been 
made duke by Queen Mary before their marriage. Chased henc^ 
by the ships sent against him, he wandered into the Northern 
Ocean, where he was obliged, for support, to commit ]»racy on 
two merchant vessels belonging to Denmark. On his afterwaidt 
debarking in that country, where he thought he might g^ 
some countenance as the husband of the Queen of Scots, who 
was a kinswoman of the King, he was seized as a pirate, and 
thrown into prison. He was retained there for ten years, at the 
request of the English and Scottish governments, till at length 
the solitude and squalor of his dungeon produced despair, 
madness, and death. In a formal declaration, which he had 
emitted before this period, he fully acquitted Queen Mary of any 
share in his guilt. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MINORITY OF JAICBB Tl. 

Pbehaps the Scottish people were now fitted, for the only 
time between the Reformation and the Revolution, with a 
goyemment entirely to their mind. Catholicism had gone down 
root and branch with Queen Mary, and the Protestant religion 
xisen to in&llible security with Murray, the hero of the Reforma-i 
tioa. To add to the joy which such a state of things was calcu- 
lated to excite. Queen EHzabeth afforded to Murray's govern- 
moit her entire countenance, her only demand in retmn being, 
that Murray should consider himself rather as a regent for her» 
than for his nephew King James VI. 

Yet there were dissentients to the new arrrangements, and 
those of no inconsiderable importance. In the North, the Earl 
of Hiintly still espoused the interests of Mary and Bothwell ; in 
the Bonth, the Hamiltons were at the head of a numerous list of 
fijy^P'gft who adhered to Mary alone. And, as a few months 
gava the world time to forget their suspicions of the Queen's 
guilt, and to reflect on her misfortunes, this party waxed more 
and mxe numerous, 

Mary spent the whole winter in the islet fortress to which 
she had been condemned; but as spring advanced, she began 
to have hopes of making her escape, and putting herself at the 
head of her party. Nothing could equal the fidelity of her 
gaolers to their charge : for Sir Robert Douglas was the cousin 
of Morton, while his wife was the mother of Murray. There 
was, however, a young relative of the family, one George 
Douglas, who, devoting himself to the service of the Queen, and 
watching an oppqrtunity of stealing the keys of the Castle, at 
length sticceeded on the 2nd of May in allowing her to escape. 
She was immediately conducted to Hamilton, and placed in the 
midst of her partizans. At the same time. Intelligence being 
dispatched to Huntly, that nobleman lost no time in moving 
down from the Highlands with aa immeTV»& \MicA \x^ ^^ V^. 
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The Regent, who chanced to be at Glasgow, was taken by 
surprise ; yet, by great exertions, he succeeded in a few days in 
raising a considerable force, with which he resolved to fece the 
enemy. 

The two parties, met on the 11th of May, at Langside, near 
Glasgow ; and it was Mary's fortune to lose the day. In a state 
of extreme distress, she quitted the field where she had seen 
hundreds of her best friends perish for her sake, and, fljdng along 
the most desert parts of A3n*shire and Galloway, scarcely 
slackened bridle till she reached the lonely abbey of Dundrennan, 
on the coast of the Solway Firth, where no choice remained for 
her but either to remain and be taken by her rebellious subjects, 
or to sail across to England and ask protection from Queen 
Elizabeth. Mary calculated, in her terror for her own subjects, 
that Elizabeth could not be worse ; it was a mistake. Elizabeth, 
though with many coquettish hesitations and excuses, and 
though there was no law or custom to sanction such a proceed- 
ing, condemned Mary to strict imprisonment. 

A most extraordinary scene now took place. Elizabeth, resolved 
to degrade Mary by all possible means, called up a deputation of the 
Scots to England, to prefer a public accusation against her u 
the murderer of her husband ; and the Scottish Queen, though at 
first she refused to submit to the indignity of being tried, as it 
were, before an equal, at length was induced to appoint com- 
missioners to meet those from Scotland, and answer to the 
calumnious charges. This strange convention took place at 
York, November, 1568. The accusers, at the head of whom 
was Murray, could offer no proof of their allegations, except the 
copies of a few letters which they alleged to have been sent by 
Mary to Bothwell, and which contained expressions of amatory 
passion towards him, of date antecedent to the death of her husband. 
Elizabeth was obliged to confess that there was no evidence 
against her cousin, though she still retained her in confine- 
ment. 

When Murray returned from this excursion, he found the 

nation on the point of breaking out into a civil war. Mary's 

Adends bad now recovered from tlie blow they had received at 

Lanffside, and were disposed to XxH&r w^ ^tcea Qia<;^^\£kSstftYCL\sai 
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"behalf. In concert with them was the Duke of Norfolk in 
England, who had formed a scheme of marrying her, and then 
placing her at the head of a Catholic rebellion against Elizabeth, 
^hile Murray was concerting measures with the English Queen 
for meeting this conspirsu^^, he was assassinated at Linhthgow, 
(January 23, 1570,) by David Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, a 
gentleman of the Queen's faction, who conceived himself to 
have private as well as public wrongs to be avenged in this manner. 

This Hamilton, in company with the rest of his clan, had 
appeared in behalf of Mary at Langside, where he was taken 
prisoner. Being then condemned to death as a traitor to the 
new government, he was pardoned at the command of Murray, 
who, nevertheless, confiscated his estates, and gave them to 
some of his own adherents. The person on whom the Regent 
conferred that of Woodhouselee was so precipitate in his measuref 
for procuring possession, as to turn out Hamilton's wife into the 
fields, notwithstanding that the snow was lying deep on the 
ground, and the lady had just recovered from a confinement. The 
consequence was, that she became furiously mad. A wrong of 
this nature to a proud Scottish gentleman was such as only 
blood could avenge. Hamilton therefore became the tool of his 
clan, in a scheme for destroying their grand public enemy. 

The plan concerted was, that Bothwellhaugh (for so he was 
commonly caUed from his paternal estate) should plant himself in 
a house belonging to his kinsman, the Archbishop of Hamilton, 
at Linlithgow, and there awaiting the Regent, as he should pass 
through the town on a journey from Stirling to Edinburgh, shoot 
him with a harquebuss from one of the windows. It may 
convey some notion of the spirit of the times, that this high 
prelate should have willingly lent himself and his house to such 
a purpose. Everything fell out exactly as had been anticipated. 
Murray was informed on the fatal morning that some such design 
was entertained against him ; but he judged it inexpedient to 
show fear, and entertained hopes of evading the shot by riding 
quickly through the town. Unfortunately for him, the street 
became filled with people, who retarded his motions. Bothwell- 
haugh, who had previously stationed himself in a gallery running 
alon^ the second story of the house, and ^YsiOa. ^^&\!i»aw^^\&k 
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curtains on purpose to conceal him, fired his harquebuss with 
such sure effect, that the bullet, after piercing the Regent thxou^ 
the lower part of the body, struck and killed the horse of a 
gentleman riding at his farther side. The unfortunate man 
fell into the arms of his attendants. Attention being imme- 
diately directed to the house from which the blow had proceeded, 
it was at once recognised as that of the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews. A cry was raised for revenge, and hundreds, finding 
the door barricaded, attempted to break through the neighbouring 
lanes, which had all been carefully stuffed up with fiirze and 
thorns. In the meantime, Bothwellhaugh mounted a swift horse, 
which he kept ready saddled and bridled at the back-door, and 
rode off at full speed towards Clydesdale. A number of the 
Regent's friends followed him as hard as they could, and at one 
place had nearly overtaken him ; but he saved himself by stabbing 
his horse with his dagger, which caused the animal, previously 
exhausted, to leap a broad ditch or morass, whereby he was 
placed beyond the reach of his pursuers. 

It is related of this assassin that, finding it afterwards neces^ 
sary, in the general proscription of his family, to go to France, he 
was there requested by the Catholic party to become" the murderer 
of Admiral Coligny, who was afterwards sacrificed at the Bartho- 
lomew massacre* But Bothwellhaugh was no common dealer in 
blood ; in the death of Murray he had only vindicated what were 
then considered in his country the most sacred principles — attach- 
ment to clan interest, and revenge for personal injury. It is 
added, that he challenged the individual who proposed this new 
murder to him, as one who had, by so doing, placed him in the 
light of a mere bravo. The harquebuss with which he shot the 
Regent appears to have been preserved by his family as a sacred 
reHc ; for it is still in existence at the palace of the Duke of 
Hamilton. 

Murray having died on the same night, his party assembled 

immediately after, and, while they decreed the most honouraUe 

obsequies to the deceased, chose a new Regent in the person of 

the Earl of Lennox ; a nobleman of weak character, but respect- 

able aa the grandfather of the yo\mg ILSxi^, ^\i^<&« m ^litical and 

religioua principloSf he was all tVvat co\]i!L*dL\^ ^^*&\£^« ^3^%\^s^ 
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the civil war broke out with great fury, notwithstanding that 
Elizabeth continued her protection to the Protestant interest in 
Scotland, and even sent three small flying armies into the country 
to lay waste the lands of Queen Mary's friends, and revenge the 
death of Murray. It affords a presumption in favour of Mary, 
that two of her former enemies, Kirkaldy of Ghrange, and Mait- 
land of Lethington, one of them the best soldier, the other the 
acutest statesman of the age, now came over to her side. They 
had their head -quarters at Edinburgh, while the Regent established 
himself at Stirling. 

A cruel and destructive species of warfare now commenced 
between the two national factions, who, under the titles of 
King's men and Queen's men, respectively adhered to the councils 
established in the above cities. This war chiefly took the form of 
sallies, or forays, upon the lands of the opposing parties, and was, 
npon the whole, congenial to the spirit and habits of the nation. 
The old system of holding parliaments and driving through party 
measures, was also resorted to. The Queen's friends held one in 
the regular place at Edinburgh, while the Ilegent assembled 
another in the Parliament Hall of James III. at Stirling ; at one 
particular crisis, one was held within the walls of the city, while 
another met in the suburb called the Canongate, where the King*» 
^en were for the time carrying on their military operations. 
Attainders were then discharged by each against the other, almost 
as regularly as the mutual firing of ordnance, which was going on 
in their respective neighbourhoods. An old historian, describing 
the military habits which all men contracted under such circum- 
stances, says, that "jacks, knapscaps,* plait* sleeves, and pistols, 
now were ordinary apparel to the most part, as heretofore were 
doublets and breeches." Even children in the streets would 
fight with long knives, for words to which they were incapable of 
applying ideas. One circumstance happened to give an additional 
shade of ferocity to- the contest. The King's fiiction, having the 
good fortune to surprise Dumbarton Castle, took prisoner that 
Archbishop of St. Andrews who had been so unhappily distin- 
guished in the assassination of Murray, and, though no specific 
crime could be attached to him, he was, witkowt tnsl w ^^^^omsk^ 
* Helmets. 
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of any kind, hanged at Stirling. It then came to be a practice for 
each party to execute its prisoners instanteously» as tndtors. No 
character or order of men was respected. 

Lennox himself at length fell a victim to this horrid system. 
Being surprised in a state of security at Stirling, September, 1571, 
he and many of his best hiends were seized in their houses, and 
brought out and mounted behind the troopers of the enemy. 
Every preparation was made by the assailants for at once putting 
an end to the war, by cropping, as it were, the very flower of the 
King's party, when they were counter- surprised by a sally from 
Stirling Castle, and obliged to decamp with their enterprise only 
half accomplished. As they galloped out of the town in a disor- 
derly condition, the captives scarcely certain whether to consider 
. themselves in that light or as captors, a man of the name of 
Calder shot the Regent in cold blood, as one last desperate blow 
at his party. He died on the same night. 

The Earl of Mar was now chosen Regent, a nobleman mneh 
respected, not only by his owti party, but by the opposite faction 
also, on account of his great prudence and moderation, though 
certainly not qualified, any more than Lennox, to restore peace to 
his bleeding country. The contest slackened but very little 
during the brief government of Mar; quite broken-hearted, at 
length, with national miseries which he saw he could not prevent, 
this good man died, October, 1572, and was succeeded by the 
Earl of Morton. 

It was now for the first time since the death of Murray, that 
the reins of government were held by a firm hand. Morton, with 
all the vices and faults which can make a man loathsome to his 
fellow-creatures, possessed exactly that kind of sagacity and force 
of character, which was fitted to manage a country under such 
peculiar circumstances. He, in the first place, succeeded in 
recommending himself to Elizabeth, as one who was inclined to 
govern Scotland with a regard to her interests. He then exerted 
himself to dissever the two main component parts of the opposing 
faction, which bore the names of the Castle and Country party, 
from one being in possession of Edinburgh Castle, and the other 
roaming at large through the provinces. Kirkaldy of Grange, 
cJuef of the former, to whom he ^xat msAa oN^xXxyx^-Si^ x^lwa^.^^^ 
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an honourable soldier, to listen to any proposal of capitulation 
which did not embrace all his friends ; but the Hamiltons, and 
other members of the Country party, expressed no such scruples in 
favour of their associates in the Castle. No sooner had he pro- 
cared their submission than he proceeded to besiege the Castle, 
which, with the assistance of a party of English, he took in thirty- 
four days. He immediately hanged Kirkaldy of Grange, a man 
whose mihtary prowess had been such as to cause the people to 
kok upon him as " another Wallace ;" and it is beheved that 
Maitland of Lethington only escaped the same fate by taking 
poison. After this triumph, Morton enriched his exchequer with 
an immense harvest of fines and forfeitures, from which the Country 
party were not exempted ; and henceforth the partizans of Queen 
Maiy are no more found in a collective capacity in our annals. 

It is a circumstance worthy of remark, that of all the personages 
who figured in Scottish history at the commencement of the 
tronbles with the marriage of Mary and Damley, seven years 
before, Morton was the only individual who had not come to some 
laiserable fate. Mary herself was now imdergoing an imprison- 
tneat destined to be perpetual; Damley, Rizzio, Murray, and 
Iieimox, were murdered ; Maitland of Lethington had killed him- 
self in despair ; the Earl of Mar died of a broken heart; Kirkaldy 
of Grange and the Archbishop of St. Andrews, were pubHcly 
executed by their respective enemies ; Bothwell was pining or 
living in a sohtary dungeon in a foreign land ; the Hamilton 
Seunily, formerly the most powerful in Scotland, was ruined and 
exiled ; of the whole only Morton existed, a colossal villain 
towering above the ruins of the rest, like a pillar which has been 
planted on the place once occupied by a flourishing city, to relate 
the tale of crime for which it was destroyed. Morton also, 
though spared for the present, was himself in proper time to be 
subjected to a violent death, as if Providence had seen fit to 
avenge, by the common destruction of innocent and guilty, one of 
the most shameful conspiracies which disgraces the history of the 
race. 

This flagitious noble continued much longer in power than any 
of the three former Regents. He filled hia exaix.^4 ^XaXKssvit i^-t 
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about five years, pertly upheld by the secret aid of Elizabeth, and 
partly supported by the Protestant part of his subjects, who, 
though groaning under his t3nranny and avarice, submitted gladly 
to every temporal inconvenience, for the sake of ensuring tiie 
spiritual advantages they prized so much. Peace was maintained 
without interruption during the whole of this period. 

In the meantime the young King was pressing onwards to 
manhood, under the watchful care of Annapel, the widow of the 
late Earl of Mar, who superintended all his personal comfbrts, 
while George Buchanan, the celebrated scholar, managed lua 
education. Already the nation was cheered with good reports 
regarding the faculties of their future monarch. It was sud 
that, though unfortimately weak in body and somewhat deformed, 
he displayed a capacity for learning and an acuteness of in- 
tellect calculated to raise the highest hopes regarding his abilities 
for government. 

It is seldom that a minor king wants some one to persuade 
him that he is fit to sway the sceptre long before the period 
stipulated by law and custom. James was hardly twelve when 
he permitted himself to become the head of a conspiracy for 
wresting the supreme power out of Morton's hands. The chief 
agents in this attempt were two young men, Esme and James 
Stuart, who had been admitted to him as companions ; but the 
power was supplied by two nobles of high influence, the Earls of 
AthoU and Argyle, who had good grounds for hating the Regent. 
The plot, from its being skilfully and cautiously executed, was 
attended with success, at least for a time. Morton was obliged 
to resign"; and James assumed the government, March 1578, 
under the administration of Atholl and Argylle. 

Morton, after this period, continued in greater or less power at 
the Scottish court tiU 1581, when his entire ruin was at length 
effected. The ex- Regent had, in his time of power, procured 
from the King a pardon for all political ofiences which it could be 
supposed he had ever committed ; but in this deed of remission 
was not included his foreknowledge or accession to the murder of 
Lord Damley. He was therefore accused by James Stuart, the 
King's favourite, of that crime. After trial, June 1, 1581, he 
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was condemned to suffer death. Next day his head was cut off 
by an instrument similar to the modern guillotine,* which he is 
said to have introduced into the country while Regent. He died 
confessing his having been made privy to the design of the 
murder by Bothwell, but excusing himself for not divulging it on 
the ground that he saw no means of doing so with safety. 

This might be considered as a wonderful symptom of energy in 
the government of the young sovereign ; for Morton was the 
guardian of the interests of Elizabeth in Scotland, had been 
the protector of the Protestant religion, and was possessed 
of much power as the acting chief of the house of Douglas. ITie 
truth is, he had rendered himself generally odious by personal 
vices, even to the clergy whom he patronised, while he was 
looked upon by the people as a monster who had become over- 
grown with their spoils. Elizabeth did think it necessar}' to 
make a show of hostility on the border, but without trans- 
gressing that line. So perished the last of the conspirators 
against Queen Mary. 

An exertion of power such as this, was calculated to bring 
much additional strength to James's government ; it cleared the 
field for a new set of friends, a new generation of politicians. 
The chief of these were the same young men who had assisted 
in procuring the downfall of Morton, — Esme Stuart, a cousin of 
the late Lord Darnley, and James Stuart, a second son of Lord 
Ochiltree, and also claiming a kindred to royalty through his 
ancestor the first Duke of Albany. The former, according to 
every respectable authority, was an amiable person, disqualified 
for his situation by nothing but his being of the Catholic 
religion; the other was a man of bolder character, but less 
personal worth. By attaching himself to these companions, 
James procured to himself the serious disapprobation of a large 
portion of his subjects. It was soon seen by the Protestant and 
liberal part of the nobles, that a government conducted chiefly by 
the two Stuarts was dangerous, as tending at once to despotism 

* This implement, which was afterwards employed to shed much noble 
blood during the great civil war, was styled the Maiden : it is preserved in 
the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh. 
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and the Catholic system of religion. A conspiracy was tiierdbre 
formed, with the secret aid of Elizabeth, for getting the young 
King transferred into other hands. In August, 1582, while 
engaged on a hmiting progress, he was arrested by the 
conspirators in Ruthven Castle. Trying to make his way out 
of the room, he was stopped roughly by Lord Glammis, who, 
seeing him burst into tears, only remarked, " Better that bairns 
should weep than bearded men." The two fevourites were at 
the same time separately confined, and kept at a distance ; and 
for awhile, as clergy and people generally approved of the 
deed, James remained an honourable prisoner, while his gaolers 
administered his affairs in his own name. As soon as he was 
secured, the Queen of England sent a hypocritical message of 
condolence, bewailing the very injury which she assisted in 
inflicting. Mary also heard in the retirement of her prison how 
her son was treated, and, knowing well the sorrows of a captive, 
sent a letter, in which she expressed the most earnest sympathy 
for his fate. 

James was himself of so easy a disposition, that it is probable 
he might have soon been induced to withdraw his affections from 
his two former advisers, and place them upon the nobles who 
now kept him in restraint, if the latter had only taken equal 
pains to cultivate his personal tastes. To have procured James's 
esteem, it was only necessary to join in his sports, and avoid 
troubling him with too much business. This does not appear to 
have been done by the Ruthven conspirators ; they had high 
ideas of Ids duties, and were inclined to make little idlowance for 
his likes or dislikes. Much against his wishes, they banished his 
cousin, Esme Stuart, whom he had created Duke of Lennox, 
to France, where he soon after died. It was not to be thought 

^ that the young King should fall readily into the state maxims or 
habits inculcated by such masters : he took the first oppor- 
tunity of escaping from their hands, and threw himself once more 
into the arms of James Stuart. 

This favourite, previously created Earl of Arran, now resumed 
his former authority, in perhaps greater plenitude than ever, and 
was able, with little difficulty, to suppress an attempt of the 

■Ruthven conspirators to stand their groMn^ ^jgKovsX Vwa.. ^\^ 
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tlie exception of the Earl of Gowrie, whom he seized and 
executed, they fled in dismay to England, accompanied by a 
namber of the Protestant dergy. These events happened in 
1583. 

In 1584, when eighteen years of age, James published his first 
literary effort, entitled, " The Essayes of a Prentise in the Divine 
Art of Poesie, with the rewles and cautellis of the same;" a 
work consisting, as its title implies, of a certain number of his 
juvenile efforts in poetry, and the rules and cautions which are to 
be observed in that art. Artificial as they are in structure, 
the poems do no discredit to the genius of his family. One of 
them is a lament, in very touching language, for the hard fate of 
his friend the Duke of Lennox. 

The truth is, James was far better fitted to be a student than a 
king ; and one of his chief inducements. for liking the administra- 
tion oi Arran, must have been simply for literary leisure which 
that personage allowed him to enjoy, as the price of his dele- 
gated power. 

At the very time the King was engaged in the innocent employ- 
ment of publishing his boyish verses, Arran was preparing a 
measure of the most desperate nature — no less than to make the 
King almost independent of all the other influences in the State, 
to repress the power of the clergy over the people, and attaint all 
the nobles who had lately distinguished themselves at what was 
called the Rsdd of Ruthven. Whatever was the personal 
character of the minister, it certednly says a great deal for his 
energy, and also proves a considerable degree of popularity, that 
he should have been able to carry through such a measure, at a 
time when the Scottish monarchy, never absolute nor powerful, 
was just reviving from a minority, during which it could scarcely 
be said to have existed. And not only did he carry through the 
measiire, but he had the strength to act upon it for upwards of 
a twelvemonth, the liberal party being all the time exiled in 
England. During this period Elizabeth enjoyed no influence 
over Scotland ; on the contrary, a plan was agitated by Arran for 
associating Mary with James in the government, than which 
nothing could have been more adverse to the interests of the 
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English Queen, as it would have given the Catholics a great 
advantage against her. 

The attention of Elizabeth was soon awakened to the tFGUds- 
actions of Scotland, and she dispatched her secretary. Sir 
Francis Walsingham, to try what might be done towards the 
re-establishment of her influence. The English minister* on 
being introduced to James, was surprised to find, in a prince 
of nineteen, a power of conversation such as he might have 
admired in an aged statesman. To every argument he coold 
present on political subjects, James was ready to make a plausible 
reply. In fact, on this occasion the Scottish monarch presented 
one ,of his fairest sides to observation, a knack of ccmducting 
a speculative conversation with great apparent ability, while he 
was utterly unfitted to carry his maxims into practice with 
consistent firmness and dignity. Walsingham did not prosper 
in his embassy, but soon after returned to England, apparendy 
convinced, from the power of James's arguments, that it was in 
vain to make the attempt. Elizabeth was more successful with 
a less dignified envoy, of the name of Wotton, whom she sent 
to Scotland after Walsingham's return. This person contrived, 
by entering into James's sports, and flattering his tastes, to 
attain an object in which the mere straightforward wisdom of his 
predecessor had failed. By this means a good understanding 
was established to a certain extent with Arran himself, at least 
enough to lull that minister into security, while the Queen 
concerted measures with the exiled nobles to procure his down- 
fall, and the restoration of a more moderate ministry. 

The ruin of this proud favourite was in the end much accele- 
rated by a circumstance in his personal history. He had con- 
ceived a violent passion for the Countess of March, who, not- 
withstanding that her husband was still alive, did not hesitate 
to return his afixiction ; and, finally, by a scandalous brdach of 
the rules of society and every sacred law, the guilty pair ac- 
complished a marriage. Such an outrage on public feeling 
looked like madness which foretels destruction. An incident one 
day occurred, which might almost be likened to the warning given 
to Cscsar before the ides of March. As the upstart earl one day 
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entered tke court of justice which it was his custom to control, 
he happened to brush rudely past an aged man, of mean appear- 
ance, who stood in his way. That person immediately con- 
fronted him, and said, '^Look at me, my lord — I am Oliver 
Sinclair!" It was the worn-out and indigent favourite of 
James V. Had a spectre risen from the grave to admonish 
the Earl of Arran of the mutability of fortune, it could scarcely 
have given the lesson with more stiiking effect. 

Towards the conclusion of the year 1585, a plot for Arran's 
destruction was fully matured by Elizabeth and the exiled nobles, 
in concert with two or three Scottish courtiers, who had hitherto 
seemed to be in his lordship's interest, but were in reality his 
rivals. Assisted with money from the English Queen, the exiles 
appeared on the frontier, collected their vassalage from their 
respective estates, and, joined by a border chief,* who had been 
recently offended by Arran, advanced against the favourite ; who, 
at the first intelligence, had thrown himself, widi the King and 
court, into Stirling, which he attempted to defend. When the 
in8urga[il;s reached this town, they found themselves ten thousand 
strong, a force much greater than Arran was able to command at 
80 short a warning; he, therefore, was obliged to give up all 
hope of retaining his place for the meantime, and seek safety in 
£ight. Leaving the King in the castle, he abandoned the town to 
the assailants, locked the gates of Stirling bridge behind him, 
and, without a single attendant out of all who had lately done 
him homage, wandered into the northern parts of the kingdom. 
The Protestant nobles then procured admission to the King, and 
established themselves around him as a new ministry and 
council. 

The ultimate fate of Arran formed a proper winding up to a 
life spent in such desperate political schemes. After ten years of 
hopeless obscurity, he thought he perceived a chance of regaining 
his lost offices, and suddenly re-appeared before King James at 
Holyrood-house. The monarch was then wiser than he had 
been, and engaged, moreover, in such relations as rendered it 
impossible for him to afford any countenance to his old favourite. 

* Lord MaxweW. 
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He recommended Arran to retire, at least» for the meantiiiie, to 
his former haunts. The ex-minister complied, and was pro- 
ceeding through the mountains between Clydesdale and Ayrshire, 
when some one warned him to beware of Douglas of Torthorwald, 
who had vowed to avenge upon him the death of his lelatioD, 
the Earl of Morton. Arran gave a contemptuous answer to 
this admonition ; which being reported to Douglas, tiien not far 
off, the ferocious baron immediately gave chase, and soon over- 
took the object of his wrath. The ill-starred fiavourite was 
immediately tumbled from his horse, and put to death. His head, 
then cut from his body, was mounted on a spear, and fixed on 
the walls of Torthorwald Castle. Nor, though the deed was 
thus' openly vaunted of, did judicial authority ever attempt to 
visit it wiUi any notice : it was one of those crimes with which 
a whole nation sympathises, and which national justice therefore 
fails to avenge. A nephew of the deceased afterwards gratified 
his own desire of vengeance by stabbing the Laird of Torthorwald 
in the High Street of Edinburgh, but was himself, at a sub- 
sequent period, killed in the same way, and on the same principle, 
by a kinsman of Douglas : so many stages were there sometimes 
in a Scottish feud. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RBIGN OT JAMBS VI. 



It was a matter of course, after Arran had been supplanted 
by a set of moderate and Protestant nobles, that the policy of 
the Scottish government should endure a radical change. The 
royal power, both as regarded civil and religious matters, was 
reduced to its former limits ; the interests of Elizabeth w^re 
carefully attended to ; and much encouragement was given to a 
party in the church, which advocated the republican system of 
eeclesjastical government, styled Presbytery. To James personally 
tbe change was of little moment ; \i^ \i^ ^h^^ \«fc\i lelieved 
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from the thraldom of one man, to submit to that imposed by a 
considerable number. 

It was while Scotland stood in this particular situation, that its 
expatriated and most unhappy Queen was destined to close an 
imprisonment of nineteen years by a violent death. 

The reader has been ah^ady made aware of the remote causes 
of tiiis catastrophe, namely, ihe pretensions which Mary herself 
made, or which a party made in her behalf, to the throne of 
Elizabeth. A time had now arrived when the sovereign and 
people of England were filled with die most serious apprehensions 
for the efforts of the Catholic party at home and abroad. Every 
now and then, accounts reached the country of a prodigious 
armament which Spain (then a powerful state) was fitting* out 
for the purpose of invading England, and replacing the faith of 
Rome. Almost as frequently plots were detected among small 
parties of native Catholics, who, widi the fanaticism of the age, 
had devoted themselves to the project of assassinating Elizabeth, 
and establishing Mary as her successor. The people, indeed, 
began to look upon the Scottish Queen as a person whose Hfe 
was inconsistent with the general safety. It is true, she was 
only a pining and solitary captive, and but the object, not the 
instigator, of any of these conspiracies. It was also abundantly 
evident to the eye of justice, that, being a foreign and inde- 
pendent princess, living in England against her will, she could 
not be held amenable to English law, she could not be held 
amenable to English law, even if she did take measures for pro* 
curing her liberty, or otherwise advancing her interests. Such 
considerations, however, were allowed no place at that hurried 
and enthusiastic time. Her life was universally demanded as a 
sacrifice necessary to the peace of the nation. 

While England was thus threatened by the Catholics, it was 
impossible for Scotland to stand unconcerned. The people of 
that country, after twenty-six years' experience of the Reforma- 
tioo, were, in reality, more zealously adverse to the Church of 
Rome than their southern neighbours. Knowing that, as their 
leligion had been established at first through Elizabeth's assist- 
ance, so had it all abng been maintained by the same means ; 
they could not but see, in the prospect ci^ &\35bs«i«»\wi^ ^x^ 
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tcstantism in England, a certainty of the same fate oveitakin^ it 
in their own country. They therefore sympathised, to no small 
extent, in the views entertained in England regarding the captive 
Queen. 

Under tlie influence of their common fears, the governments 
of the two countries entered (June, 1586) into a treaty of mutual 
assistance, by virtue of which the Scottish King bound himself to 
co-operate even against his mother in the event of any conspirBcy 
being set on foot in her belialf ; while the Queen of England, as a 
guerdon to assure the alliance of the Scots, granted him, on the 
other hand, a pension of five thousand pounds a-year. It is 
hardly necessary to explain, that King Jan^es only appeared 
nominally in this league, liis Protestant administration being the 
real agents. His personal influence was too alight to be of any 
avail in favour of his mother, whatever his real feelings regarding 
her might be. 

The expedient adopted by the English government for patting 
something like a show of order and law upon Mary's destnictioo, 
was to charge her with being accessory to one of those Catholic 
conspiracies which have just been mentioned. A young English- 
man, named Anthony Babington, joined with a few more 
enthusiasts of the same description in a scheme for assassinating 
Elizabeth, and liberating Queen Mary. It is possible that he 
wrote letters to the captive Queen, requesting her co-operation 
in the design ; by her own account, she received many such 
effusions, to which she never made any reply. There was no 
evidence to prove her having ever expressed assent in any way 
to the scheme, besides some pretended confessions which were 
brought forward after the criminals were executed, as having 
been made by them in prison. 

The unfortunate Queen was tried, October 14, 1586, at 
Fotheringay Castle, but under a protest on her part, that she 
only submitted to such a process from a wish to clear her 
honour by examination. The solemn mockery was conducted 
by forty of the chief men in England, who acted under a com- 
mission from Queen Elizabeth. Throughout the whole scene, 
Mary preserved surprising presence of mind, replying to every 
charge aad every insinuation made agaiosX. \iex m^ the most 
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pointed argument, and a consistency which bespoke her inno- 
cence. By a flagrant breach of that very law upon which it was 
pretended to arraign her, no witnesses were brought forward in 
person. The evidence consisted solely of papers, which were 
called confessions of dead or arrested criminals, but which may 
be clearly held as forged for the purpose. Thus Mary was 
condemned as guilty of treason against the Queen of England, a 
crime which she never did, and, properly speaking, never could 
commit. 

Nearly four months elapsed before Elizabeth found it perfectly 
convenient to proceed upon this sentence. During that space the 
King of Scots made warm remonstrances, by means of ambas- 
sadors at the English court, against the act which seemed to be 
contemplated. But Elizabeth knew well how incapable he was 
of taking any measure of retaliation against her ; and to the 
entreaties of the King of France, who also thought proper to 
petition in favour of his brother's widow, she turned an equally 
deaf ear. 

Only one consideration could induce this strong-minded 
Princess to pause ere ordering the execution. She felt anxious 
to make it appear that she herself had no personal motives for 
the sacrifice, but that it was entirely made for the sake and at 
the pressing demand of her people. For this purpose, by a mul- 
titude of singular arts, she contrived to inflame the popular rage 
against the Catholics, and against Mary, till at last she seemed in 
a manner obliged to gratify the nation by giving way to its 
wishes. Even then she thought it necessary to take some pre- 
cautions for the safety of her good name. Although forced, as 
she made it appear, to sign the sentence, she professed to place it 
in the hands of her council, only to be employed by them, at 
their discretion, in the event of a Spanish invasion or Catholic 
insurrection. It is also known by incontestible evidence that she 
used many artifices to induce some one to rid her of the Scottish 
Queen by means of poison, in which case it might have appeared 
that a natural death had anticipated the sentence. 

The behaviour of Mary under these circumstances, was in 
Striking contrast to that of her cruel kinswoman. The unhappy 
Queen had long lost all those personal daaim^, iot ^\w2^ ^^ 
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had been celebrated : her eztraordinary mislbitiines, oonfinemeBt, 
and its attendant bad health, together with the infloenoe of la 
religion, had reduced her mind to a degree of adbexnea aod 
gravity very different from what it displayed in the days wbcn 
life was young and hope in its prime. She nowj regarded deith 
rather as a blessing than an evil, for it promised her a pansge 
from a labyrinth of miseries, which she nefver could othenriae 
hope to leave behind her. While her fate was in soapenae, die 
prayed with sincerity and fervour for the happiness of Elizabeth, 
to whom, even after having given up all hope of life, ahe ms 
able to write in a strain of almost sisterly affiection. One of the 
last requests which Mary presented to the Kngliwh Queen was, 
that she might not be cut off by a secret death, but be permitted 
to die deliberately, with the consolations of religion, and in 
presence of her attendants- 
It was not till February, 1586-7, that Elizabeth at length 
determined upon striking the blow. The system of tiiduiy 
was persevered in to the last. Her secretary, Davison, was made 
to understand that she now wished the warrant to be acted upon, 
but she gave him no express orders. He, possessing what he 
thought her virtual permission, laid the warrant before the privy 
council, by whom it was immediately sent off to the sheriff of 
the county in which Mary vras confined, who, with the Eails of 
Kent and Shrewsbury, was empowered to see it put into execa* 
tion. These nobles arrived at Fotheringay Castle, Mary's present 
prison, on the evening of the 7th of February, and informed her 
that she must prepare for the block on the ensuing morning. 

Mary, who had long been prepared for the worst, received tibe 
intelligence with firmness, and spent the greater part of the night 
in arranging her affedrs, and in exercises of devotion. At break of 
day, she rose and distributed presents among her attendants; 
after which she retired with them to her oratory, where she was 
compelled to bid them farewell. With a firm step and serene 
countenance, she walked towards the great hall, where a scaffold 
had been erected. On the way, she received the tender adieu of 
her aged ftaster of the household, Robert Melville, whom she left 
bathed in tears. Then she entreated of the two nobles that her 
jfCFv^tB might be allowed to be piesfi.ut «X.\i^x ^^\k; it was 
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refused : she said, vehemently, " Am I not cousin of your Queen, 
a descendant of the blood-royal of Henry VII., a married Queen of 
France, and anointed Queen of Scotland ?" On which it was 
agreed that four men and two of the women should be introduced. 
She entered the hall and mounted the scaffold with a cheerful 
countenance, and, after the warrant had been read, addressed the 
spectators, reminding them that she, being a sovereign princess, 
not subject to the English parliament, was brought there to suffer 
only by injustice and violence. She thanked (rod, however, for 
8uc^ an opportunity of testifying to her religion. She declared 
that she had never even imagined harm to Elizabeth. She par- 
doned all her enemies, and would not say one word to their pre- 
judice. She was then interrupted by the Dean of Peterborough 
and the Earl of Kent, who deemed this a not unfitting moment to 
attempt the turning of her heart away from the alleged errors of 
her religion. With unfedling dignity and serenity she endured 
thdr taunts, llien kneeling down, and laying her head upon the 
block, she repeatedly said with a firm voice, " Unto thy hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit ;" and the executioner struck her head 
off at three blows, llie greatest enemies of Mary, and those 
most disposed to hold her guilty of what had been laid to her 
charge, must admit that her behaviour at the last was worthy of 
all admiration. 

The ambassadors of the King of Scots had returned from Eng- 
land on the day before the Queen was executed, bringing intelli- 
gence of their fedlure in procuring any promise from Elizabeth for 
his mother's safety, though without giving him to understand that 
her death was to be considered as resolved on. The King 
expressed his grief at the issue of his negotiations ; yet it was in 
vain for him to think of preventing the catastrophe by means of 
force. Himself a Protestant sovereign, existing as such only by 
the permission of his subjects, unable to raise a single battalion 
which would have followed him across the borders on such an 
errand, threatened, even if he had, with an English army ready to 
oppose him under Lord Scroope, what could he attempt in that 
way with the least chance of success ? So far from behig able to 
take any such measures, he was unable to induce the clergy of 
his own capital to oifer up a prayer of one sentence m\s€Qs^ ^\\^ 
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unfortunate parent. It even appears that some of the mow 
influential of his nobilit}'' wrote to Elizabeth, encouraging her to 
take the proposed step. All that he could do, therefore, was 
simply to rest in hope that Elizabeth would not proceed to tbe 
last extremity against his mother. So firmly did he trust to tiiis, 
that he went on the 17th of the month to the hunting, though a 
rumour had already reached him of the fiatal catastrophe. On the 
20th, the news burst in all their reality upon his mind, when a 
messenger informed him that Sir Robert Carey, an English envoy, 
was waiting at Berwick for permission to enter Scotland, in order 
that he might apologise to his Majesty for the " unhappy acddent" 
— so it was termed — which had taken place. James immediately 
retired to bed without food, that he might indulge his grief, and 
next morning he betook himself to a country palace for the same 
puq)ose. Carey he forbade to enter Scotland on such an errandi 

It was not for some little time that the Scottish monarch oookl 
be brought to listen to Elizabeth's excuses. She threw all the 
blame upon Secretary Davison, who, she said, had misinterpreted 
her wishes as to the fonvarding of the warrant ; and Carey was 
instructed to describe her as being personally so much moved by 
grief for the deplorable mistake, that she was rather a fit object 
for the pity of the King of Scots than for his anger. With this 
ludicrous apology, and some hints of future favour, together witii 
a representation of the advantages he gained by being a step 
nearer to the English crown, James was obliged to be content 

When all resentment on this score was at an end, James 
quietly resumed his habitual character as an ally and prot^4 of 
Elizabeth — the more bent, indeed, upon acting more implicidy by 
her wishes, that he was now more certain than ever of the succes- 
sion to her crown. Thus, when the Spanish Armada next year 
swept along the shores of England, James held himself in readi- 
ness to contribute all the assistance in his power to repel any 
invasion, and took very sharp measures with certain of his Catholic 
nobility, who had entered into engagements with Spain for the 
purpose of assisting the views of that Court in the event of a land- 
ing being effected in Scotland. The fate of this magnificent fleet 
was soon decided. Partly harassed by the attacks of the English 
vessels, but more injured by a vvo\eii\. «\.atm^\v\^ -^^-wled it as 
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lOon as it approached the land, it was entirely dispersed, without 
lebarking a single enemy on the British coast. A number of the 
ressels were wrecked amidst the western and northern islands of 
Scotland, where the crews were glad to receive the most moderate 
lospitality from those whom they had come to destroy. 

King James was now advanced to the age of twenty- two years, 
knd it seemed advisable that he should be provided with a con- 
tort. There were various good reasons for his taking such a step. 
rhe next heir to the Scottish crown (the Earl of Arran) was a 
tanatic ; by possessing children, the King was likely to become 
more acceptable to the English nation as their eventual ruler ; on 
dte same account there could be less temptation to assassinate him 
•—a fote of which he always stood in fear from the Catholics, who, 
he thought, might thereby seek to cut off the succession of a 
Protestant family to the English throne : a wife was also calcu- 
lated, as in private life, to increase the personal respectability of 
tlie monarch. Actuated by these views, James cast his thoughts 
upon the eldest daughter of the King of Denmark, who, as a 
Protestant princess, and of a kingdom little superior to his own 
in the list of European states, seemed an eligible match. 

As it had been ail along the policy of Queen Elizabeth to keep 
her heir- presumptive in a weak condition, and prevent his becoming 
popular in England, she had exactly the same reasons against 
James's marriage which disposed him to wish for it. She there- 
fore employed all her art to impede his negociations, in which she 
was at length so successful that the Danish King conceived him- 
self insulted, and gave his daughter to the Duke of Brunswick. 
James was then roused to an exertion of self-will, such as he 
never had exhibited before. He compelled his minister, Maitland 
of Thirlstane, who was always under the control of Elizabeth, to 
act for once according to the will of his nominal master, and 
despatch a plenipotentiary for Denmark to ask the second daughter 
of the King, and conclude the match on any reasonable terms. 
This was successful, and in the summer of 1589, the Princess 
Anne set sail for Scotland. Unfortunately she was driven back 
by a storm to her own country, and compelled to give up all hopes 
of sailing for Scotland till next season. 
. James then made a still more spirited exet&ou* '^As. V^^.\i^ 
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country in charge of a body of privy councillurB, and took a 
romantic voyage with a small train to Norway, where his bnde 
was lying. There he celebrated bis marriage in the best style; 
and siterwards, upon invitation, proceeded to Chronenbnig, tiie 
palace of the King of Denmark, where he was received in the 
most flattering manner. After a residence of some months in tius 
country, during which he engaged very deeply in drinking wiA 
the northern compotators, he returned with his wife to Scotland, 
May, 1590. 

It happened that this homeward vo3rage was not undistuibed 
by storms. James soon after detected a band of witches in East 
Lothian, who, by the confession of some of their number, had pat 
the elements into confusion, through the influence of incantationt 
and sorcery, for the purpose of preventing the royal pair ton 
reaching Scotland. Their confessions involved Francis Stuart, 
Earl of Bothwell, a nephew of the infEunous husband of Queen 
Mary, and cousin to the King, who, it appeared, had engaged 
them to destroy his majesty's life, or at least prevent aU frait id 
his marriage, by their infamous arts, so as to admit of Bothwell's 
having a chance to succeed to the crown. ITie Earl was for this 
apprehended and confined in Edinburgh Castle ; and some of the 
witches were burnt at a stake, according to the custom of 
Scotland in such cases. James felt much interested in the 
discovery of so strange a plot against his life, and was induced by 
curiosity to attend the examinations of the witches. From the 
materials furnished by their confessions, he afterwards compiled a 
speculative treatise on witchcraft, which is found in his works 
under the title of '* Daemonologie." 

It is impossible to conceive a weaker government in the hands 
of a weaker man, than that of Scotland in the hands of James the 
Sixth. From some constitutional defect in the King, he was 
found, on growing up, to have weak nerves, and entirely to want 
the manly fortitude which defies and resists danger. Gk)od- 
natured, prone to grotesque humour and familiarity, rendered by 
learning rather pedantic than intelligent, James altogether made 
up a character the most remote possible from our idea of rofvl 
dignity, and certainly by no means qualified to conduct a 
kingdom of so unruly a nature aa ?^coV\»ii^. \i\rrai!^>Kk& TiAtuxe 
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years, therefore, as well as under the regencies, Scotland was in 
reality but a province of England ; a small country, managed 
upon Protestant principles, under the guidance of Elizabeth, with 
the appearance, it is true, of a King of its own, but who was only 
a vassal of the English Queen — a person whom she kept in that 
condition, not so much, perhaps, for the sake of any positive 
good he could do to her in the grand cause of maintaining her 
throne against the Catholics, as merely that Scotland might not 
hecome a landing-place for them in any of their designs against 
her. 

If tiiis was James's political condition, his personal circum- 
stwices were even more deplorable. By his predecessors, James 
IV. .and v., who lived at a time when the crown was wealthy, he 
had been left a series of palaces dispersed over the more civilised 
districts of Scotland — Holyrood-house, Linlithgow, Stirling, Dun- 
fermline, and Falkland — which might have done credit to a richer 
state than Scotland. But so dilapidated were his revenues, and 
so difficult was it to raise contributions among his subjects, that 
he was frequently unable to furnish one of these houses with a 
good dinner for himself and his queen. Almost the only income 
he could depend upon was the pension granted him by Queen 
Elizabeth, which only amounted to five thousand pounds. When 
he was on the point of sailing to Denmark to meet his bride, we 
find him in such necessitous circumstances, as to be obliged to 
one or two private individuals for the furnishing of a little vessel 
in which he might make the voyage. At his return, he is found 
writing a humble letter to a gentleman in Ayrshire, for the use of 
his chariot to transport the queen on some short progress. 
Letters are extant, written in the hand of this monarch, and 
addressed to the lairds near his palace, in which he begs for a few 
hens and geese to furnish forth his marriage table. But perhaps 
the most ludicrous trait of his poverty upon record, is one which 
represents him as sending to the Earl of Mar, at a great distance, 
for the loan of a pair of silk stockings, in which he might make a 
decent appearance before the Spanish ambassador. 

While a man of stronger mind would have either rescued some 
share of authority from his people, or been deposed for the 
attempt; James was not altogether without \fla ^vXKm^ «sA>x\s» 
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Struggles. With the nobility, for instance, he had the fbUoving 
mode of action. Being destitute of a standing army, or even a 
guard, to bring them to justice for any offence, he was ac- 
customed to engage the unruly passions of some feudal enemy 
against them, and thus get them suppressed, at the expense of 
sowing the seeds of a thousand future broils. His genenl 
feelings, however, were friendly towards the nobility ; and it was 
with the clergy that his chief struggles took place. 

Owing to the peculiar circumstances of the country at the time 
of the Reformation, a great deal of undefined power and influence 
had fallen to the share of the clergy. The leading cause seems 
to be, that as the political and military affairs of the last thirty 
years had all had reference to the establishment of the Protestant 
faith, it was natural for men to look to the ministers of that fiaith 
with a degree of respect much above what is usually given to the 
priestly character, and to deposit, as it were, the whole interest of 
the state in their hands. Another reason was, that the clergy, by 
casting from them all thoughts of pecuniary emolument, and 
devoting themselves in an apparently disinterested msuiner to the 
business of establishing their doctrines, had impressed a high 
sense of their unworldly dispositions upon the public, and were 
paid by their flocks in homage and respect what could not be 
rendered to them in coin. The result of all this was, that the 
Scottish clergy, untrammelled by any gradation of dignities, 
formed themselves into a kind of republic within the kingdom, 
and, in their collective character as a General Assembly, exercised 
a power of no small dimensions. The most troublesome feature 
of their system was, that, though interfering with every secular 
affair under their eyes, from the appointment of an oflicer of state 
or the negotiation of a national treaty, down to the meanest 
household arrangement in the families which composed their 
flocks, they denied all right in the King, or any other civil 
magistrate, to call them to account for word or action, professing 
only to be amenable to their own courts — where, of course, every- 
thing they did was interpreted in their favour — or to Christ, the 
head of their church, who, being hivisible, was a merely ideal 
judge, J^ing James, at various periods, endeavoured to introduce 
a certain civil control into this poweiiuWicA^ » qx \a x^'^t^^ them 
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into an episcopal form, whereby he might have had responsible 
dignitaries to answer for the conduct of the lower members ; but 
be did not meet with the least success for some years after this 
period, when at length the near prospect of his accession to 
England gave him so much power in his own country as to 
enable him, to a certain extent, to break their spirit. At the 
time now under notice there were several ministers in Edinburgh 
and other parts of the kingdom, who, though perhaps enjoying 
incomes of only fifteen or twenty pounds a year, had more real 
influence over the people than Majesty itself^ 

Notwithstanding that the ea:ecutive was kept in this miserable 
condition, it would appear that the country still pressed forward 
to wealth and intelligence. In the department of learning, Scot- 
land possessed four universities, at which a good education was to 
be obtained at a moderate charge. Almost every town had 
a good school, diflfusing knowledge in smaller, but not less useful 
channels. And these institutions, it may be remarked, were 
attended by the children of Highland and other remote pro- 
prietors, who, in the time of James IV., a century before, had 
bad no such means of enlightenment. In literature, Scotland 
Vfts steadily advancing, though as yet she had neither divines 
nor poets equal to those who adorned the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Printing, which was introduced in 1508 by two mer- 
chants of Edinburgh acting in partnership, was now practised by a 
number of persons in the same city, and had extended to 
Glasgow and St. Andrews ; though it cannot be observed that 
there was any individual in the country carrying on exclusively 
the business of a bookseller. Commerce had certainly become 
much extended in Scotland during the last fifty years; and 
consequently the towns were getting wealthier than they had 
been. When Anne of Denmark entered Edinburgh, as wife of 
James VI., the corporation presented her with jewels to the 
amount of twenty thousand crowns. In Fife there was a chain 
of little sea-ports along the coast, which carried on a very con- 
siderable trade with the adjacent countries of Europe. This 
was the era of the introduction of manufactures into Aberdeen. 
Now, moreover, for the first time, did any trading men acquire 
a considerable amount of wealth. Moie Vlici^xi ot^^ ^^:^'CCx^ 
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nobleman, and a considerable number of gentry, trace ^back their 
origin to wealthy merchants of this epoch. — ^With regard to 
moral culture, Scotland was by no means in a backward state. 
It is to be observed, that although the violent passions of the 
upper classes, and the weak state of the government, occasionally 
produced dreadful tragedies, the people were, nevertheless, in 
general virtuous. Crimes in this age, as is evident from the 
books of justiciary, were confined almost solely to the rich 
and great ; the poor were stigmatised with no habitual crime, 
except the supposed one of witchcraft, which chiefly affected the 
class of old women. Then, as well as now, natural feeling 
rose indignant at a tale of blood, of oppression, or of the viola* 
tion of anything which was generally esteemed sacred; and 
this spirit, under the direction of the preachers, often exercised 
an influence over the government. There are also to be found 
in the private memoirs of the time, characters of men in the 
superior stations of society who exercised almost every Christian 
virtue, and would have adorned any age. The very vices (rf 
the period — revenge, and the necessity of taking side with a 
friend whether right or wrong — were only the excesses of certain 
virtues. As the merchants of the age were necessitated to have 
stauncheons on their windows to protect their goods from 
spoliation, and sometimes were under the necessity of carrying 
their whole collective wealth to a hostile, or fortified town-house, 
where they had to defend it with arms from domestic enemies ; 
so were men found to have still a strain of the old rudeness 
of their coimtry pervading even the best of their qucdities, if it 
were for nothing but self-defence. The ' dagger hung beside 
the ink-horn, as a matter of attire, from the girdles of even 
the most peaceful of professional men, and was considered as 
indispensable. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

REIGN OF JAMES VI. TO THE UNION OF THE CROWNS. 

BoTHWELL resented his confinement in Edinburgh Castle 
very deeply : for it was at that time the curse of Scotland that 
justice never appeared in its own shape, but could only be 
inflicted under the invidious guise of victory over the guilty 
person, gained by a feudal or politiccd enemy. This nobleman 
therefore shut his eyes entirely to his real guilt, as a thing that 
had nothing to do with his confinement ; in his own conceit he 
was only an unfortunate courtier at the ban of his enemy the 
Chancellor Maitland. He even believed that, if he only could 
gain the King's ear, and seclude his person for a little while from 
Maitland, he should become the principal courtier, as he hoped to 
be before. 

He contrived to escape from confinement, and went to his own 
estates to endeavour to raise his followers. The Chancellor 
caused sentence of forfeiture and outlawry to be pronounced 
against him. Suddenly, Both well approached one of the gates 
of the city with sixteen horse, and there being no force at the 
command of either King or Chancellor to oppose him, he was 
.p^mitted to defy the whole power of the government with 
impunity. Throwing a forty shilling piece upon the ground, he 
protested in the face of the city that he was a rebel to the 
Chancdlor only, and not to the King ; and he said he would give 
that sum to any one who should bring forth Maitland from the 
city. The citizens kept within their walls, and were glad when 
he turned to depart. 

He was not so successful on a second appearance near Edin- 
burgh (October 1591). The King, being then better provided, 
no sooner learned that Bothwell was in the neighbourhood than 
he went out in person with some friends, and compelled him to 
fly. Two months after (December 27), he was introduced 
by treachery, under cloud of night, into the King's palace q£ 
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Holyrood-house ; intending', no doubt, to displace the Chancellor, 
and remain in possession of the royal person. Bat for a prema- 
ture outcry, which was raised by some of bis coadjaton, he 
would ha\*e found the King undressed in his chamber. Jamei 
fortunately got the alarm ; ran down tlie back-stairs, in a ooodi- 
tion little short of nudity, and throwing himself into a tower 
which was capable of defence, eluded the hands <^ the traitor. 
Maitland also had time to bar his doors, and make himself safe. 
Both well was then obliged to retire for fear of being coimter- 
surprised by the citizens, who were beginning to flock to the 
King's assistance. 

Out of this affair arose the murder of a young nobleman, son- 
in-law and heir to the Regent Murray. This person, besides 
l)cing distinguished for personal beauty, was a noted leader of 
the more intractable clergy ; for both which reasons he wis 
higlily ix)pular. The part}- spirit which had placed the Earls of 
Murray and Huntly in opposition thirty years before, had 
descended to their heirs. Alurray had protected a culprit from 
justice in his castle of Tamaway ; Huntly coming up to claim 
him in a judicial caj)acity, Murray gave fire from the battlements^ 
and killed a clansman of his rival. The kindred of the deceased 
vowed vengeance, and Huntly, as the chief of the family, 
naturally became interested in seeing it executed. Murray soon 
after falling under sus^picion of having been concerned with 
Both well, James thought proper, according to his usual system, 
to grant Huntly a commission to bring him to justice. On the 
night of tiie bth of February, 1592, the Earl proceeded with 
a band of followers to seize his rival at Donibrissle House, in 
Fife. On seeing a troop of Gordons at his door, the young 
nobleman cf course took every precaution for his defence. On 
\m refusal to yield himself, the Gordons set fire to the gate. 
Murray then held counsel with a friend, Dunbar, sheriff of 
Moray, who lia]>()ened to be with him, and who was so generouE 
as to propose that he sliould break through the flames first, and 
engage the attention of the enemy, wliile Murray might escape. 
Danbor met the fate he scarcely hoped to avoid. Murray, taking 
advantage of the moment, broke through also, and had actually 
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got to some distance unobserved. He took refuge amidst the 
rocks on the neighbouring beach. Unfortunately, the strings of 
his head- piece had caught fire, and now hanging at his back, 
gave forth a lurid glare through the darkness. Traced by this 
mark, he was cut down without resistance by Gordon of Buckie, 
a fierce clansman of Huntly. Mindful even in that situation 
of his superior beauty, Murray exclaimed, " You have spoilt a 
better ftice than your own," and instantly expired. It is said 
that, in accordance with a custom which has already been more 
than once alluded to, the murderer compelled his chief to 
approach and give a wound to the body wi!h his sword, by way 
of pledging himself as a party to the deed. The King was 
brought into great perplexity by this transaction, which the 
Presbyterians in general attributed to his own jealousy of their 
darling leader. In order to appease them and restore himself 
to the public approbation, he was compelled to give sanction in 
Parliament to the establishment of their system of church- 
government, which continued for a time. As for the punishment 
of the real murderers, that was a thing altogether beyond his 
power. 

Hiere is reason to believe that Queen Elizabeth very soon 
caught up the idea of giving some encouragement to Bothwell, as 
a good means of keeping James in check. With some borderers, 
whom he must have raised partly through her influence, he made 
a second attack upon the King at the palace of Falkland 
(June 26, 1592.) James, being on this occasion apprised of his 
approach, locked the gates, and stood to his defence ; and the 
turbulent Earl was compelled to retire, and, in his retreat to the 
border, lost many of his men. 

The public was now entertained with an amusement very much 
to its taste, and which it seldom wanted for any great length of 
time, — a Catholic conspiracy. A gentleman, seized in the act of 
quitting the country, was found to have upon his person a few 
blank letters addressed to the King of Spain, and subscribed with 
the names of the Earls of Huntly, Angus, and Errol, who were 
nil Catholics. Had the letters been filled up, and found to con- 
tain the plan of a new Spanish armada, that would have been a 
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definite source of terror : the mind would have rested there and 
been content. But letters which contained nothing but blank 
space, and which every man was at liberty to fill up as his fancy 
dictated ; here was endless ground for alarm. James's policy 
regarding the Catholics was to keep them in as friendly a state 
towards himself as might be consistent with his profession of 
another religion. He wished to conciliate the powers abroad, 
that they might not oppose his right of succession to the crown 
of England ; and he abstained as much as possible from perse- 
cution of the Romanists at home, in order to balance them off 
against the Presbyterians. In the present case, believing that 
the nobles who appeared concerned in this blank plot were cmly 
anxious to secure some share of toleration by the influence of the 
King of Spain, he was little disposed to go into all the demands 
of his people regarding them. Such, however, was the excited 
state of the public mind, that it was not till it had been gratified 
by the blood shed at the Battle of Glenlivet, that it could be 
altogether quieted. This encounter between the retainers of the 
persecuted Catholics, and a feudal enemy sent to exterminate 
them, took place on the 3rd of October, 1594. It was nominally 
a victory to the Catholic nobles, but had the eflfect of destroying 
their power, and compelling them to go to banishment. 

On the 19th of February, 1594, James was gratified by the 
birth of a male heir at Stirling Castle ; an event which added 
greatly to his merit as heir-presumptive of England, and contri- 
buted not a little to his personal security. This young prince, 
who was named Henry, promised, by his extraordinary qualities 
of mind and temper to be an excellent sovereign ; but he was cut 
oflf by natural disease in the nineteenth year of his age, leaving 
the succession to his next brother, Charles, who was bom some 
years later. 

To pursue the story of Bothwell : he contrived at length to 
form a party at Court against the Chancellor. Being admitted, 
by treachery, into the King's presence (July 23, 1593,) he 
obtained what he had so long wished, the possession of the royal 
person, and seemed for a little time to be the reigning adviser of 
Majesty, James was too seriously disgusted with his oflicioua 
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friend to endure him long : by a sudden shift of place, the King 
got clear of his influence, and, with the support of his subjects, 
placed the pestilent noble once more at the mercy of the law. 
An open rebellion was the consequence ; the clergy had a leaning 
to his cause, for no observable reason except that he was a trouble 
to the King ; and he contrived to make a good appearance on the 
field. James, however, was enabled by Lord Hume, a Catholic 
noble of liigh family influence, to bring something like an army 
to oppose him. The parties had several meetings, but no serious 
rencounter, the King on all occasions going forth in person to 
animate his troops. Both well was at last obliged, by the in- 
creasing strength of the King, to abandon his enterprise and quit 
the country. He died abroad in great obscurity, leaving a son, 
who was never able to recover from the effects of his father's 
follies. A grandson rode as a common trooper in the regiment 
of Life- Guards, which was raised in Scotland during the reign of 
Charles XL, since named the Scots Greys.* 

It has been mentioned that the Scottish Presbyterians obtained 
the establishment of their repubhcan form of church policy in 
1592, in consequence of the weakness to which the King was at 
that Mime reduced by the odium of the murder of the Earl of 
Murray. James, who had ever since been writhing under the 
dominion thus imposed upon him, was now anxious, if possible, 
to introduce a moderate system of Episcopacy, by which he 
might secure some degree of obedience from this branch of his 
subjects. Their imprudence suppUed him with an opportunity. 

The year 1596 saw the King unannoyed, almost for the first 
time in his life, with any public enemy or rebel. Bothwell was 
now banished ; the Catholic Lords had returned to restore the 
balance against the Presbyterians ; Queen Elizabeth was waxing 
infirm, and promised soon to demit her sceptre to King James ; 
in the prospect of this splendid inheritance many men came to 

* The present flourishing and peaceful family of Buccleuch has had the 
fortune to* be connected with the royal family through two specimens of 
taibulent illegitimacy, Bothwell and Monmouth. Sur Walter Scott, of Buc- 
cleuch, married a daughter of the former, and through her the family enjoy 
or have enjoyed, a great part of his estates. 
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his Majesty's side, who had before kept at a distance, or actually 
opposed him ; the very witches ceased for awhile to give tbe 
royal mind any alarm — as if the powers of darkness had at 
length found him too much for them, and resolved to give up 
the contest with a man who was not only able to punish them 
with fire, but publish their misdoings in paper and print. This 
was a state of things calculated to give the clergy great uneasiness. 
The country at peace ; the government beginning to make itself 
be felt among the people ; Queen Elizabeth drawing near death; 
and the witches either all burnt out, or conciliated to the royal 
cause : it was impossible that King James could loi^ enjoy these 
advantages without beginning to think of some design for 
abridging the power of the church. 

The quarrel was precipitated by a clergyman at St. Andrews, 
who one day preached a seditious sermon, in which he charac- 
terised kings and queens as the children of the devil. James 
made an attempt to bring this person before his privy council 
The church, in its assumed infallibility, quickly stood forward to 
protect him. He was instructed to decline and defy the authority 
of the council to judge of his case, for it was only, they said, 
competent to the General Assembly to try an offence committed 
in a sacred function. James insisted that sedition was a secular 
crime, and therefore liable, whether in clergyman or layman, to 
be tried by a secular court. But it did not suit the views of 
this body to allow such a doctrine. The consequence was, that, 
as the King persisted with some degree of firmness upon his 
right of examining the oflfender, the church was thrown into a 
state little short of open rebellion ; in which a great part of the 
people, and some of the nobility, joined them. They at length 
proceeded to such a pitch of audacity, as to hold systematic 
meetings in Edinburgh and elsewhere, for the advancement of 
their interests, as if they had been inclined to establish a govern- 
ment entirely distinct from that of King James. 

On the 17th of December, 1596, the King was sitting in the 
court of justice at Edinburgh, when a great body of nobles, 
clergy, and people, met together in a church only divided from 
that place by a partition wall, and maAaM^ ^ ^^titlou, in which 
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they remonstrated with much freedom against his late proceed- 
ings. While two or three of their number were presenting this 
to him, a preacher regaled those who remained in the church 
with a violent sermon, in which the story of Haman was somehow 
tortured into an application to the present circumstances. As 
they were tingling in every nerve with this exciting theme, some 
one who felt amused at their ridiculous state of alarm, cried in 
at the door, " Fly, save yourselves V which in a moment caused 
the whole assemblage to rise and rush tumultuously from the 
church, under an apprehension that the royal power was about 
to fall upon them in the shape of a file of soldiers. Men rushed 
hither and thither, brandishing their weapons, and crying, " The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon !" Others crowded round the 
door of the court in which the King sat, crying. " Bring out 
the wicked Haman !" To the surprise of all, no enemy appeared. 
The King waited till the effervescence subsided, and then went 
home to his palace, guarded by the magistrates. An overt act 
of treason like this was calculated to place the fortunes of the 
diurch at the disposal of the King : for it caused the good sense 
of all unprejudiced persons to rise in his favour, and made it 
seem reasonable that he should take sharp measures with the 
dergy. He had only to make a good handle of it, to tame the 
pride of this imperious body, and cause them to accept of 
a gradation of dignitaries. Henceforth the church continued more 
or Jess episcopal in its government, till the breaking out of the 
civil war in 1638. 

Prom this period to 1600, neither the history of the country 
nor the life of the King furnishes any incident of note. It was a 
quiet time of expectation, in which the royal faculties were 
entirely subdued by the prospect of the death of Elizabeth, who 
was now approaching her seventieth year. James spent the most 
of his leisure time in his favourite sport of buck-hunting, which 
was plentifully supplied to him by the royal park at Falkland. 
The public mind in Scotland, agitated for centuries by ideas of 
hostility against England, at length rested in the tranquil hope 
of a permaaent alliance with that country under one sovereign, 
an alliance to which community of religion had done much during 
the '^t forty years to dispose them. 
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At length, ia August, 1600, the unusual stfllness was sad- 
denly broken by the famous Gowry conspuracy. The reader wiD 
easily bring to mind the execution of the first bearer of this title 
in 1584, for his concern in the afiair of Ruthven. Since then 
the family had been restored by the King's grace to its estates 
and titles ; and Earl John, son of the beheaded Earl, was just 
returned from the university of Padua, where he had been com- 
pleting his education. This young nobleman is said to have 
been gifted with uncommon elegance of person ; but his mind 
appears to have been tainted with most of the foibles of the age. 
He cherished some absurd notions which had been inspired into 
him by Italian conjurors, regarding the exaltation of his fortunes 
in Scotland, and he entertamed a dark sentiment of revenge 
against the King, for his Majesty's concern in the death of his 
father. Upon the whole, he was an ambitious, vain, conceited 
young man, who seems to have thought that he could do anything 
to which he chose to apply himself, even though it concerned the 
throne of the realm. 

Soon after his return to Scotland, which took place in the 
spring of IGOO, the Earl appears to have conceived the notion of 
playing a similar game with the King to that which was phyed 
by his father at Ruthven ; namely, an attempt to get possession 
of his person, and direct the government in his name. His chief 
confederate in this scheme ' was his next brother, Alexander 
Ruthven ; no other can be traced except an old baron, Logan of 
Restalrig, who resided in a cliflf-built fortress called Fastcastie, 
on the coast of Berwickshire. The circumstances which appear 
in evidence are as follows : — 

Early in the morning of the 5 th of August, as the King was 
leaving his palace of Falkland to go to the buck-hunting, Mr. 
Alexander Ruthven came up to him, and told a long confused 
story about a suspicious-looking person whom he had taken into 
custody the night before, and confined in his brother's house at 
Perth. As this person carried a pot of broad gold pieces under 
his cloak, Ruthven said he had suspected him of being «» 
emissary of some Catholic sovereign, commissioned to raise a 
new rebellion ; and lie tVieieioxe iec(^^«Xfe^\3Cft M».\<i^tv to ride 
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to Perth, and examine him in person ; in which case the gold 
would fall to the royal exchequer, instead of being appropriated 
by any inferior magistrates. 

Partly from curiosity, partly from a desire of securing the gold, 
but yet not altogether satisfied as to the feasibility of the tale, 
James consented to accompany Ruthven to Perth. After the 
hunt was done, he set out on horseback ; followed, much against 
Ruthven's wish, by nearly a dozen of his courtiers. The party 
found the Earl of Gowry seated in his house at dinner, and to 
all appearance unaware of the approach of such a company. 
Preparations were hastily made for entertaining the King and his 
attendants. 

After dinner, Alexander Ruthven hinted to the King that it 
was now time for them to go and examine the supposed emissary. 
James followed the young man through several apartments. 
Some of the courtiers rose to accompany his Majesty; but 
Ruthven kept them back, and locked a door to exclude them. 
At last, having led the King into a remote chamber, where only 
a man was seen standing in armour, Ruthven suddenly changed 
the demeanour of an obeisant courtier for that of an assassin, 
snatched a dagger from the girdle of the armed man, and pre- 
senting it to the King's breast, said, " Sir, you must be my 
prisoner; remember of my father's death!" James, being totally 
unarmed, had no resource but to mollify the young man with 
fair words. He said that, as for the death of the late Earl of 
Gowry, it was done in his minority, when he had no power in 
the State. He reminded Ruthven of their friendship up to this 
hour. He asked what could be his object in such strange 
conduct. Ruthven said he only desired to exact a promise from 
his Majesty, and he should bring his brother to explain what it 
was. He then left the room, locking the door behind him ; and 
James found himself alone with the man in armour, who had 
hitherto done nothing but tremble at the strange scene passing 
before his eyes. 

This individual was a domestic of the Earl of Gowry, whom 
the two brothers appear to have thrust in here for the purpose of 
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a»!ii.sting them in their design, bet who, m icsStr, cciLtnzT 
to what mi::ht have been expected trcm a Scottish sexrsct in that 
age, wa-% by no n.eans inclined to cocimic treascn in Lis master's 
behalf. The Kin? M)on diicoTered tri* in cexiver?aioo, and 
rcquefcted him to open one of the wince ws. which locked to 
the court- yard of the house. As the man was coin? so, 
Alexander Kuthven came into the room, and flying at the King, 
cried, " .Sir, there is no remedy ;" and began to bind the royil 
hand.f with a garter. 

Tlic Earl of Go\«Ty was, meanwhile, playing his Ofwn part. 
Soon after James had retired with Rathven, a serrant suddenly 
entered to inform his I^ord^hip and the rcyal party that the King 
was gone back to Falkland unattended. The courtiers, thinking 
of nothing but some practical joke on the King's port, rushed 
out to the court- yard, and called for their horses, intending to 
ride after him. At that moment, a voice, as of one in the 
agonies cf strangulation, was heard to cry from an upper window 
in the building, *' Help, help, my Lord of Mar ! Help ! Treason ! 
I am murdered ;" and looking up, they saw part of the King's face, 
flu-ilicd and terrified, at the widow of a turret, while a hand 
grasping the royal throat was also partially seen. The greater 
p;irt of tlic courtiers immediately rushed back into the house, and 
endwivoured to reach the place where the King was ; Sir Thomas 
Er^-kine seized the Earl of GowTy bv the throat, exclaiming, 
" 7""t^^r. tliis is thy deed !" two' or three rushed into \ 
minor ntair-case, which ascended to the turret, and which had 
been left ojxin by the conspirators from mistake. One of those 
last, named John Ramsay, was the first to reach the roval 
pr«jcnce. WTien he entered the chamber, he found the Khig 
^n h^'L ^*^'" ^P'""^ ^^^ other, the latter endeavouring 
while ^.iL^'' ^^ *^°^^ i^ °^d^^ to despatch the Kinir, 
Ab iorth^ "tniggled with all his might to hold his hand. 

Kiog. he now glided ^^' ^ "*«•*' ^'* ""^^t" «' defend the 

' y^ .wort. Ld iniS - ! ^P*^^"^'- I^^*y i'^stantly 

uaucted a stab upon Ruthven's neck. ITie 
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young man relaxed his gripe ; and the King pushed him down 
the stair-case, where he was met and killed by other courtiers 
now ascending to his Majesty's rescue. 

Gowry, who had soon shaken himself loose from the gripe • of 
Sir Thomas Erskine, gathered seven of his servants, and drawing 
a pair of swords, which he was in the habit of wearing in 
one sheath, rushed also up this stair-case. He found in the 
apartment only four friends of the King ; for those who ascended 
by the main stair were impeded by a locked door. A fight 
took place, in which Ramsay ran the Earl through the body. 
He fell, and never spoke another word ; the servants fied or 
surrendered. James knelt down in the bloody apartment, and 
with all his friends bending on their knees around him. returned 
thanks to God for his preservation. When he visited Scotland 
seventeen years after, he came to Perth on the anniversary of 
this remarkable day, introduced all his English courtiers into 
the same room, and, kneeling in the midst of them, renewed the 
prayer uttered on the present occasion. 

This afifair has been the subject of much controversy, some 
maintaining that the evidence of Ruthven's intentions is defective, 
while others do not scruple to allege that it was a plot on the 
part of the King, in order to get quit of two persons towards 
whom he had an ill-will. It is only possible to maintain this 
view of the case, if we take from the King all credit as a witness, 
and prove him to have been capable of a degree of wickedness 
far beyond what appears in any other part of his life. His 
nervous timidity, making even the sight of a weapon painful 
to him, seems sufficient to overthrow any theory which implies 
his having gone to the house of the Ruthvens at Perth with any 
design for destroying them. Indeed, all such theories may now 
be set down as merely the eflfect of prejudice. On the other 
hand, it is unlikely that the Ruthvens contemplated anything 
beyond one of those detentions of the royal person for political 
purposes, which so often took place during this reign. 

The conclusion of the tragedy was a process of forfeiture 
against the family of Ruthven, and an act for abolishing the 
use of the very name ; whereby a fulfilment was certainly brought 
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to the declaration of Queen Mary to Lord RathTen, after Rizao's 
death, that her offspring should yet avenge the insult tiien 
offered to her. King James caused the 5di of August to be 
observed as a holiday during the whole of his reign. 

That reign, so fieu' as Scotland was concerned in its separate 
capacity, was now drawing to a close. Elizabeth was observed, 
from about this period, to decline very fiist. As she became 
more and more infirm, her courtiers turned their eyes with the 
greater anxiety to her successor. Even her most confidential 
favourites began at length to open a correspondence with King 
James, for the purpose of securing his favour. Among those 
were some who had assisted in the destruction of his mother ; he 
wisely smothered all resentment on that score. Cecil, the 
Queen's chief secretary, and the son of that very Lord Burleigh 
who was principally instrumental in effecting the death of Mary, 
carried on a secret correspondence vrith James for several years 
before the death of his mistress, in order to smooth away all the 
difiiculties of the succession, and at the same time fix himself in 
the affections of the future King of England. To this circum- 
stance, perhaps, James was not a little indebted for his easy 
accession ; for he might have otherwise had to dispute his title with 
some descendant of Henry VII., who would present the advan- 
tage of having been bom in England, as was required by an 
Act of Parliament formed by Henry VIII. for regulating the suc- 
cession. 

In the fulness of time, by the death of Elizabeth on the 24th 
of March. 1603, the King of Scots became also King of England, 
whereby the wars that had so long desolated the two countries 
from a feeling of national rivahy, seemed to be set for ever at 
!!^i^«. T^u^^ apprised of the good news by the same mes- 
d^th J V f """^ ^"'^"^ y^^" ^^^o^e to apologise for the 

be firs? p^^'^'IhT^^^^ ^"i^'^T ^"^ ' ^'"' ^" ""^" '' 
thi^day^T^ *!,J°^™^y ^^'^ ^^^°^ ^ Edinburgh in 

for London. attSeK n^"'"'' ^"^ '^^ ^"^ ^^ ^P^' ^^ °"' 
■dloiB who hftdK^r ^ * gallant train of those Scottish coun- 

i«i««^7Joun.eyXSS^^ As he advanced by 

/ "trough England, he was everywhere received 
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with the utmost joyfuhiess, the people being pleased with tlie 
novelty of a male sovereign, in addition to all other causes of 
satisfaction. He arrived in London, to take possession of his 
new state, on the 22nd of May ; . and his family, now consisting 
of two sons and a daughter, soon after joined him. — ^With this 
incident ends the history of Scotland in its condition of a distinct 
kingdom. 
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CHAPTER I. 

REIGN OP JAMES VI. IN ENGLAND. 

The union of England and Scotland, under one monarch, was 
a great step towards the complete incorporation of the two 
nations, and at least seemed to render it impossible that they 
should ever again take-up arms against each other. 

No person rejoiced more heartily in such a prospect than 
King James, who made it his boast that the borders of the 
two countries, which had hitherto been always at war with each 
other, were now rendered the heart or centre of one peaceful 
country. The more eflfectually to do away with all nominal 
distinctions, and give but one object to the national feeling of the 
two countries, he decreed that the whole island should hence- 
forward be called Great Britain, and its inhabitants the British 
people. He also took an early opportunity of urging measures 
for a complete imion of the laws and legislatures of the two 
countries. 

It is not easy, however, to obliterate from the face of a nation 
*' the marks of that which once hath been." At the earnest 
request of the King, the parliaments of the two countries 
appointed commissioners to treat about a Union. These com- 
missioners met in July, 1604, at Westminster, and sat in 
deliberation for many days. The prejudices of the two nations 
were not to be overcome. The English regarded the Scotch 
with contempt, on account of their poverty : the Scotch could 
not entertain a friendly feeling towards a nation which met 
all their advances with scorn. The 'BugYi&Yi l^«t^^>iiwb.\.,\ss.S^«^R. 
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event of a union, they should he overrun with needy adventuien 
from the north, of whom a considerahle detachment had altadf 
followed the King. The Scotch, on the other hand, were 
scrupulous about their independency, which, as they thought, 
would be sacrificed by the loss of Uieir separate Parliament and 
state offices. They also feared for their church, which the 
King had already attempted to bring to a conformity with that 
of England, and which, they believed, could not long survive a 
national union with an episcopal country. Thus, after a sesaon 
of several months, the commissioners broke up without accom- 
plisliing what the King so earnestly desired. All that could 
l>c gained at this time was a decision in the English law-courts, 
by which it was established that persons bom in Scotland 
after the accession of King James were entitled to the ordinary 
legal privileges of English citizens, though not to enjoy state 
offices in England. 

Ilie kingdom of Scotland vras now left in exactly the same 
condition as formerly, except that it wanted the immediate 
presence of a court. Tliis was perhaps a more endurable 
deficiency than might generally be supposed. It would appear 
that Jiinics V., whose crown revenues were in excellent condition, 
(lid not spend above two thousand a year in the support of his 
c!ourt. His grandson, the present Sovereign, had enjoyed little 
more revenue than the pension of five thousand pounds granted 
by iMizabcth, and was perhaps rather a grievance than a benefit 
o his subjects, on account of the frequent loans and eifts 
much JLV*^"^"^ fr°°^ them. It is at least a clear point, that 
field of enfnJ''-'^ ^'""^^ ^y *^^ °^^^°^ ^^ ^^^S such a rich 
be lost bv .r"" ^^""^"^ ^° '* ^ ^^^ ^°^t^' t^an could possibly 
continued to me f"^"""^ ""^ ^^^ Sovereign. The ParUament 
person of hi r.!! ^ "®"^' ^^® ^""^ presiding over it in the 
of the sceptre ^^""'^^^^'^er, who ratified the acts by a touch 
the state officers ^^^!^''f^^^' the treasurer, and all the rest of 
remained, and fo^ed ^^ /^'^ '^°'^- ^^^ P^i^ councU also 
ITius. with a show of indenf^ ^ government of the country. 
«f a visit from the KinJZ'^^''^^ government, and the prospect 
«»«« to be aatiafcd^;u^.^^^^\^^^> Scotland had much 
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was only one fatal point of discontent, which remains to be 
noticed. 

After a journey of six weeks, which he compared to a constant 
hunting-match, Jamos had arrived in London, and was crowned 
on the 25th of July, together with his Queen. He had scarcely 
settled himself on the throne, when a formidable plot was 
contrived against him by a party of disappointed courtiers, 
joined to some intriguing Catholics. It was fortunately dis- 
covered in time. Two priests and one gentleman were executed ; 
Lords Cobham and Grey, with Sir Walter Raleigh, were con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment ; and some others were 
banished. A more dreadful conspiracy was afterwards formed 
by a party of Catholics exclusively. This body of religionists 
had been for many years subjected to severe persecution; all 
attempts at procuring toleration had failed, probably as much 
from the dangerous intrigues which the priests and Jesuits were 
constantly canying on, as from anything else. One enthusiast, 
named Catesby, at length formed the resolution to avenge 
his injured church by one dreadful blow. Along with some asso- 
ciates, he placed a great quantity of gunpowder in a cellar 
beneath the House of Lords. He intended that, on the 5th of 
November, when the Parliament was to open, this mine should 
be exploded, by which the King, the Queen, the heir apparent, 
the whole members of the government, and both Houses of 
Parliament, would be blown into the air together. The design 
was discovered a few hours before it was to have been put into 
execution, and King James was so grateful for the deliverance, 
that he caused the 5th of November to be kept as a holiday, 
which is the case to this day. 

The history of Scotland and England during the ensuing 
century is in a great measure the history of religion. It is 
already known, that in Scotland by far the greater part of the 
people were strongly attached to the Presbyterian Church, which 
consists of a set of clergymen, all of whom are equal in rank, 
and who acknowledge no dependence in spiritual matters upon 
any earthly sovereign. The people of England, on the other 
hand, were pretty equally di^^ded into EpiscoijaliarLa^ who 
adhered to the Established Church, aadavo^e^ «a. ^i;.^x^^'^ ^nJsjrr.- 
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dination to the King ; Catholics, who looked upon the Pope 
as their Euperior; and Puritans, who, like the Preshytoiaiu 
of Scotland, regarded Christ as the only snpieme power in 
matters of religion. It is ohvious that, of all these classes of 
people, the King must have heen most fayourable to the Episco- 
palians, who were most friendly to his power, and that he codd 
not help looking upon the Presbyterians, Puritans, and Catholics, 
with distrust and fear, as avowing the principles inconsistent in 
some measure with monarchical rule. 

Perhaps the King's suspicions were in a great measure un- 
founded in regard to the Scottish Presbyterians, who, in many 
subsequent trials, proved themselves friendly to monarchy as a 
State government, and to the family of Stuart in particukr, 
though their religious principles caused them to reject the inter- 
ference of the King with their spiritual afiairs. The struggles, 
however, which the King had maintained with the cki^ in 
Scotland, left him with an impression that the equality and 
independence of the Presbyterian system was incompatible with 
the existence of a monarchy ; and he had long resolved upon 
exerting himself to extend the episcopal system to that country, 
in the hope that he would thereby obtain more complete 
obedience. 

lie had, therefore, from time to time appointed churchmen to 
the various sees, though without obtaining for them either the 
revenues or the spiritual power which alone could make them 
respected. Neither had they received that consecration from 
the hands of elder bishops, which is held essential to the 
constitution of a bishop, as the means of connecting him with 
the ordination of the apostles. It was his efforts to erect 
these men into a complete Episcopal system, that proved the 
only cause of discontent in Scotland during his otherwise happy 
reign. 

According to the existing laws of the Scottish Church, the 
clergy had a right to hold their general assemblies annually, 
without any appointment from the King. James had for two or 
three years prorogued these meetings, and the clergy had 
obeyed. At length, fearing that by giving way any longer they 
^bt compromke their rights, a axa^W iiMm\i^x \aa\.?ix. t^^x^^xi. 
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on the 2nd of July 1605, and, refusing an order to dismiss, 
which was presented by the Privy Council, they became liable to 
the pains of treason. Six were banished for this offence, and 
eight had to take up their residence in such remote parts of 
the kingdom as effectually marred their usefulness as clergy- 
men. 

The great additional influence which James had gained over 
Scotland by means of England, enabled him, in 1606, to procure 
the endowment of the new bishops with revenues, and even with 
a partial degree of episcopal supremacy. His chief instrument 
in obtaining the consent of Parliament to these measures was Sir 
George Home, a faitliful Scottish councillor, whom he had 
created Earl of Dunbar. 

At length, in 1611, three of the bishops were called up to 
London, to receive episcopal ordination from the hands of the 
English prelates. This privilege they communicated to their 
brethren on their return, and the spiritual efficacy of the new 
church might then be considered as complete. James further 
confirmed its power by erecting two Courts of High Commission, 
of which the Archbishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow were the 
presidents, and which had not only an inquisitorial power in all 
ecclesiastical offences, but also in the venial trespasses of the 
people. 

Still the nation had reason to rejoice that their forms of 
worship were Presbyterian. The bishops ruled the clergy accord- 
ing to the royal desires ; but they had not yet dared to bring any 
foiins or ceremonies into the Church itself, or to alter that extem- 
poraneous service by which the devotions of the people had been 
chiefly conducted since the Reformation. It is probable that if 
James and his successors had continued satisfied with what they 
had gained, the Scottish Church would have continued to exist 
with an episcopal government joined to Presbyterian forms ; but 
the latter were a perpetual example before the eyes of the English, 
and it was thought that, till both nations were reduced to a 
uniformity in every respect, there could be no safety for the 
Established Church of England, and consequently, as it was 
thought, for the monarchy itself. 

King James had reserved the busineaa ol Sm^osvxi^'^^^Y^^^"^^ 
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forms for a great personal effort. For fourteen years be had 
been prevented by various circumstances from visithig bia native 
kingdom. Tbe desire of settling the Church at length overcame 
every obstacle. In May 1617, he entered Scotland, accompanied 
by a gallant train of English nobles and gentlemen, with several 
bishops. Everywhere he was received with joyful acclamations, 
and the most humble offers of duty. He found, however, that, 
whatever advance had hitherto been made towards an Episcopal 
system of Church-government, the people, and the sincerer part 
of the clergy, still cherished an invincible repugnance to every« 
thing connected with it. He had brought with him the whde 
machinery, animate and inanimate, for fitting up a chapel royal 
at Edinburgh, in the style of an English Church, that it might 
serve as a model for the rest of the places of worship throughout 
the kingdom. But, except a few servile state officers, and the 
churchmen concerned in introducing the Episcopal system, he 
could prevail on no one to attend it. The vestments of the 
clergy and choristers were styled the rags of popery ; the organ 
was looked upon as a profanation ; and a set of pictures of the 
twelve Aposties, hung up for an ornament, were characterised as 
the insignia of idolatry. 

He was not more successful in his endeavours with the Par- 
liament. The nobles and gentry had for some time heen alarmed 
at the arbitrary character of the government ; they were offended 
at the exaltation of so many men who were lately parish clergy- 
men, to an equality with themselves ; and, above aU things, they 
began to fear that the King contemplated a general revocation of 
the Church-lands. After a keen contest about the appointment 
of the Lords of the Articles, in which the King was worsted, an 
article was presented, confirming to his Majesty the supreme 
right of judging in all ecclesiastical matters, with the assistance 
of a certain number of his clergy. Against this a strong protest 
was presented by a body of the Presbyterian ministers; and, 
after much discussion, the King was obliged to have it with- 
drawn. He inflicted severe punishment upon the leading persons 
concerned in the protest ; David Calderwood, who drew it up, 
was banished beyond seas, and o\iiet% 'were imprisoned. But, 
iUier all, be was obliged to leave 1^ T^xo^oaa^a Vst ^ ^^T&;sns£&:^ ^ 
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worship to the consideration of the General Assembly^ which was 
appointed to meet at St. Andrews. 

The King, after spending some time at Edinburgh, proceeded 
to visit several of the provincial towns, such as Linhthgow, 
Stirling, Perth, Dundee, and Falkland. At every town, and 
almost at every nwnrinn which he visited, he was received with 
paaegyrical andoBS in classical Latin, which were afterwards 
fyuhlished la a collected shape, and are allowed to be an honour- 
jMc testimony of the state of learning at that time in Scotland. 
The adulation with which he was everywhere addressed might 
have convinced him that he was at least secure of the allegiance 
and affections of Scotland, without the necessity of altering the 
religion of the country into any more loyal shape. In his home- 
ward journey he visited Glasgow, Hamilton, and Dumfries ; and, 
entering England by the western border^ reached London in 
September. 

The General Assembly met in November, and proceeded to 
consider the forms proposed by the King, which were : — 1. That 
the eucharist should be received from the hand of the minister, 
and in a kneeling posture ; 2. That it should be administered in 
private in extreme sickness ; 3. That baptism should be admi- 
nistered in private, if necessary ; 4. That episcopal confirmation 
should be bestowed upon youth; 5. That the descent of the 
spirit, the birth, passion, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, 
should be commemorated by annual festivals of the Church. 
Though none of these forms involved a change in the general 
mode of worship, they were of considerable importance in 
thec^ogy, and accordingly they met with warm opposition from 
both clergy and people. The St. Andrews Assembly would only 
consent tlmt the elements should be given from the hands of the 
minister, and that the sacrament should be administered in 
private, when the communicant gave his oath that he was too 
sick to leave the house. When James was made acquainted 
with their decisions, he expressed violent anger, and immediately 
gave orders to stop certain additional salaries which he had lately 
bestowed upon the clergy. He also imprisoned a few whose 
violent opposition had brought them under the censure of his 
Court of High Commission, So effectvxsl^et^ ^'^aa \aRaHQa«!^^ 
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that, next year, in a second General Assembly at Perth, his ^!fre 
articles were all received ; an equally intimidated parliament gave 
their sanction in 1521 ; but still they were of little real avail in 
reforming the Church. The people contrived a thousand expe- 
dients for evading those forms which were compulsory, and such 
as were voluntary received no attention. 

Previous to this period, Henry, the eldest son of the King, had 
died at the age of eighteen, just as his spirited and amiable cha- 
racter had begun to be appreciated by the nation. The heir 
apparent was now Prince Charles, the second son of the King. 
James's only other surviving child, Elizabeth, was married in 
1613, to Frederick, Elector Palatine of the Rhine. 

King James died on the 27th of March, 1625, of a tertian 
ague. He was then in the fifty-ninth year of his age, the fifty- 
eighth of his Scottish, and the twenty-third of his English reign. 
In estimating his character, historians have been much puz2ded 
by its many singularities and contradictions. He was a man of 
extensive intellect and great learning. Yet his mind had many 
weaknesses, the result perhaps of constitutional infirmity; and 
his erudition, profound as it was, never seemed better than the 
pedantry of a schoolmaster. He entertained the highest notions 
of the royal dignity, believed himself to be an immediate deputy 
of the Almighty, and thought that any resistance to the royal 
will by a subject, was little less than blasphemy. Yet his 
general conduct, so far from being dignified, wanted common 
manliness — was often, indeed, disgraced by the lowest buffoonery; 
so that his subjects, however they might appreciate his good- 
nature and easy familiarity, could never allow him that veneration 
which he thought his due. Another contradiction in his character 
was his religion. He entertained the most sincere and solemn 
feelings of devotion, and he was as deeply skilled in theology as 
most bishops in his dominions ; yet his ordinary language was 
full of profane oaths and imprecations, insomuch as to become a 
subject of remark with foreign princes. He had few vices, but 
many foibles. His heart was humane, his mind liberal ; but his 
timidity rendered him occasionally cruel, and his contests vnth 
the Puritans, to whom he bore only a political antipathy, brought 
Mm under the charge of intolerance. "V^a '^^sA. o^i ^aasa^j^^ 
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which was a conspicuous property, also brought him under the 
necessity of often using insidious and cunning methods of gaining 
his ends, where an open and candid behaviour would have been 
not only more honourable, but more successful. Altogether, it 
may safely be said of James, that, if he had iiad a real vice in the 
room of every little weakness, and had his learning and intellect 
been bartered for a little more strength of character, he would 
have now enjoyed a much higher reputation. 



CHAPTER II. 

REIGN OF CHARLES I. — THE RELIGIOUS TROUBLES. 

Jambs, Sixth of Scotland and First of England, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Charles I., who was now in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. 

A negotiation had been some time in progress for a marriage 
between Charles and the Princess Henrietta Maria of France, 
who was the youngest daughter of Henry IV., the greatest 
sovereign that ever ruled over that country. The union of 
the royal pair was carried into efifect in May, amidst great 
rejoicmgs. 

The marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine, 
was destined to prove very unfortunate. The Bohemians, who 
had rebelled against their Sovereign, the Emperor of Germany, 
ofiered to make the Elector their King. He had scarcely 
accepted the Crown, when he VTas defeated by the Emperor, 
and not only driven from his new dominions, to which he had 
no right, but also from his paternal sovereignty of the Rhine. 
For some years he and his wife wandered about Europe, without 
any regular abode, while King James in vain endeavoured by 
negociations to restore him at least to his native dominions. Yet 
from this unfortunate match has sprung the family that now 
possesses the sovereignty of the British Islands — Sophia, 
daughter of the Elector and of the Princess Elizabeth, having 
been the mother of King George L 
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The Emperor of Germany, who had deprived the unfortmiate 
Palatine of his dominions, was at this time one of the most 
formidable Princes in Europe, and particularly obnoxioos to the 
English on account of his being the chief supporter of the Church 
of Rome. The Kings of France and England, with several of 
the less important European powers, entered into a league against 
tiiis mighty potentate ; and their chief acting warrior was Ghis- 
tavus Adolj^us, King of Sweden. As the King of England 
had no other object in tibis war than to recover the dominions of 
his brother-in-law the Palatine, he did not take a pnMninait 
part : he even wished to avoid the appearance of being a party in 
the league. On this account, he prevailed upon the Marquis d 
Hamilton, who was his Chief Councillor for the management of 
Scotland, to raise six thousand men in that country, and lead 
them into Germany, as upon a private adventure of his own. 
This was a service peculiarly agreeable to the Scoth, both oo 
account of the object of the war, and as it gave employment to 
the smaller gentry, who are always a surplus population. The 
Marquis, therefore, found no difficulty in raising the necessary 
forces. Their arrival on the banks of the Oder, by causing a 
division of the Imperial Army, contributed at the very first to 
the success of the Protestant cause ; in so far as it enabled the 
troops of Gustavus to gain the decisive victory of Leipsic, by 
which the whole of the German Empire, from the Baltic to the 
Rhine, from the mouth of the Oder to the source of the Danube, 
was opened to the career of the victorious Swede. The Scottish 
brigades afterwards distinguished themselves very highly in this 
war, and were frequently recruited by fresh levies from their own 
country. It may be remarked that the national disposition for 
foreign adventure had before this time displayed itself as con- 
spicuously in commerce as it now did in war. Previous to the 
union of the two crowns under King James, a great number of 
individuals had gone to the continent, where they rivalled the 
Jews as a migratory species of traffickers — in other words, as 
pedlars — an employment for which the genius of the nation seems 
to have been at all times peculiarly adapted. It is affirmed by 
Bacon that two hundred thousand Scotch families had emigrated 
to Livonia alone, before the acceasvou oi '^\i^ Q^x«xV&^ ^VsMili, if 
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true even in a hundredth part of its extent, would still ax^e very 
strongly the restless character of the people. 

The early years of King Charles's reign were signalised by the 
struggles which he had to maintain with his Parliament. This 
part of the English Government was originally called up by the 
kings, merely as the organ for supplying them with money from 
the people. In the course of time, their command of the purse 
of the nation gave them a power over the King. In the present 
age, many of the Members of Parliament were of opinion that 
the degree of power habitually exercised by the King was too 
much. Others were religious enthusiasts, who censured the 
King's Government on account of the protection given to the 
moderate church established by law, and also for its leniency to 
the Papists. Hence, it soon became apparent that the King 
would be imable to conduct the State much longer on the 
accustomed principles, unless he could contrive to do without his 
Parliament. This he resolved to do in 1629, trusting to the 
power of his proclamations for the raising of all subsequent 
taxes. 

While he was thus exciting the discontent of the English, he 
offended the Scotch almost as deeply by compelling those who 
were in possession of the old Church tithes and benefices, either 
to sell them to him at low prices, or else to secure their perma- 
nent possession by a gradual purchase, in order that he might 
the better endow the unpopular Church now established. In the 
year 1633, he paid a visit to this part of his dominions, for the 
double purpose of completing those arrangements, and to un- 
dergo the ceremony of his coronation as King of Scotland. He 
was respectfully received by the nobility, whose affection to the 
ancient race of their monarchs was revived in his favour ; the 
people also beheld their youthful Sovereign with much regard. 
In Parliament, however, when he demanded the ratification of the 
ecclesiastical arrangements, the discontent was very apparent. 
The people also were shocked by his ordering a set of vestments 
for tiie various ranks of the clergy, similar to those used in 
England. 

Charles, though successful in his object, was dissatisfied with 
his Scottish journey, on account of tkva x^«^\«CkR& \ife 'W^ ^va^ 
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with. Soon after, a petition against the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, which had been prepared for the malcontent nobiUty, bat 
never presented, was discovered in the possession of Lord Bal- 
merino. Charles, selecting this nobleman for an example of 
vengeance, caused him to be tried on an old Scottish law, for 
having possessed a libel calculated to raise discontent in tiie 
King's subjects, without denouncing it to the proper authorities. 
By the most iniquitous arts, his condemnation was procured : be 
was adjudged to die the death of a traitor. 

The people were dreadfully inflamed by this transaction ; and, 
though the King did not dare to put the sentence in execution, 
they never forgot it. The very consciousness that their united 
indignation had deterred the Monarch from his purpose, gave 
them a confidence in themselves, which was apt to be very &tBl 
to the Sovereign in less questionable exertions of his power. 

Hitherto, the innovations of the Scottish Church had referred 
exclusively to the clergy ; no attempt had as yet been made to 
alter the simple mode of worship established at the Reformation.' 
The people, though deeply indignant at the introduction of an 
episcopalian system of church-government, had submitted to it 
with some degree of patience, so long as their own express way 
of offering up their devotions was not intruded upon ; but now 
they were to be attacked on this point also. Charles, and his 
chief counsellor. Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, saw with 
regret that the English Puritans had great advantage in their 
assaults upon Church and State, from the example of the national 
system of worship established in Scotiand. They saw it to be 
necessary that the religion of the two countries should be com- 
pletely assimilated. Ignorant to a considerable degree of the 
character of the Scottish people, and encouraged in their wishes 
by a new and more zealous race of bishops which had latterly 
come into power in Scotland, they caused a book of canons— 
that is, a system of ecclesiastical observances — to be forced upon 
the Scottish Church. They next caused a liturgy or book of 
common prayer to be fabricated for Scotland, and commanded it 
to be read in all churches ; a measure which aimed at the utter 
overturn of the existing mode oi woi^laii^. To a pious people, 
ivho looked upon a regular ritual oiBeX.^x«:^^x^^^aa.\Ki^Q^(«^j, 
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or at least as a cold and dull expedient, compared with the 
searching and exciting power of extemporary prayer, nothing 
could have been more intolerable than such a decree. 

The 2drd of July 1637, was the day appointed for the com- 
mencement of the new worship ; but, except some of the bishops 
themselves, scarcely any minister ventured to produce the 
detested volume. On its being read in the Cathedral Church 
at Edinburgh, a dreadful tumult arose among the people, espe- 
cially the women, and a storm of stools and clasped- bibles assailed 
the head of the Dean. Not a word of the service could be heard. 
The Bishop, who was present, ascended the upper pulpit, to try 
if he could quiet the people ; but a stool aimed at him by a 
virago named Janet Greddes, admonished him at once of the 
danger and the inutility of his attempt. Amidst the hubbub 
were heard the exclamations. " A pope, a pope ! Antichrist ! 
Stone him, stone him V The magistrates, who were present, 
along with many of the officers of state, but whose presence 
served nothing to awe the people, at length were obliged to clear 
the church Jby force; after which the service proceeded. The 
Bishop, in walking home to his lodgings, was attacked by the 
mob, and put into imminent danger of his life. In the afternoon, 
the service was performed with guarded doors ; and was followed 
by another riot upon the street, in which the person of the Bishop 
vras once more endangered. It is remarkable that none but the 
meanest people were concerned in the tumults ; the ring-leaders, 
indeed, were only servant-women. It was supposed, however, 
that they had been put forward to act in this manner by persons 
of higher station. The women took the lead in a similar riot at 
Glasgow. The bishops suspended those clergymen who had not 
read the service in their churches ; and endeavoured to enforce 
the Order of Council, which enjoined each parish minister to buy 
a copy, under pain of being considered a rebel ; but they failed 
entirely in producing obedience. Afraid and unwilling to inform 
the King of the amount of the resistance, they represented it to 
him as a paltry riot, in which only a few of the rabble were 
concerned ; he therefore did not think it necessary to retrace his 
steps. This was a fatal point; for the resistance, fully called 
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into action by the continued grievance, soon reached a degree of 
strength which made concession impossible. 

In August, four of the clergy petitioned the Privy Goundl for 
a suspension of the order to read the liturgy. The members of 
this supreme body, though in the employ of government, were 
generally infected by the prevailing antipathy to the new worship. 
As secular nobles, too, they bore no good will to the bishopsi 
who, besides taking precedence of them in parliamentary rank, 
had lately been intruded by the King into several state offices 
which only the lay nobility were wont to fill. Hence they 
thought proper to grant the desired suspension. Thus encou- 
raged, many more of the clergy, many nobles, and a vast number 
of private gentry and citizens, came boldly forward to resist the 
liturgy. The whole country seemed to rise against it ; the peoi^ 
animated by sincere piety, and the aristocracy by hatred of an 
upstart set of clergy, dignified and beneficed, as they thought, at 
their expense. 

At this time, both in England and on the continent Scotland 
was looked upon as a poor remote country, virtually but a 
province of the southern kingdom, and possessing no political 
importance on its own account. While Turkey, Poland, and 
even more distant states, had each its column in the small 
gazettes then published, Scotland could not boast of so much as 
a corner. It may, therefore, be supposed, that when the country 
assumed an attitude of resistance, it would be some time ere the 
the world would allow full credence or full importance to the feet. 
Charles, perhaps, was not more easily convinced than the public 
at large. He had been accustomed to regard Scotland as a 
province which must yield to the power of the larger kingdom of 
England. It never occurred to him that this part of his dominions 
could become in any way formidable in itself. He usually 
managed it by means of a single confidential Scottish nobleman 
at his own court ; and perhaps, in the pressure of more important 
concerns he took little pains to make himself acquainted with the 
condition of the country. On the present occasion, there were 
not only the interested views of the bishops to prevent him from 
i^^tiag this information very teBLdiV^, bwt the difiiculty and 
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slowness of all vehicles of intelligence were also grievously 
adverse to his interest. A petition of representation, sent off by 
his malcontent subjects, could not well be answered in less than a 
month, and during that time the resistance was always gaining 
strength and consistency. 

Several communications of this kind passed between Charles 
and his subjects during the autumn. To each supplication was 
returned but one answer, a command that the liturgy should be 
used, and that the petitioners collected at Edinburgh should 
disperse. Dispersion was out of the question ; for the crowds 
consisted of men of all ranks and from all parts of the country, 
and the Privy Council, even if willing, had no standing force to 
second their orders. The utmost that they could do was to enter 
into an accommodation with the multitude, by which it was 
agreed, for the convenience of all parties, that the people should 
keep four standing committees at Edinburgh, to transact the 
business of their petitions, while the rest went to their respective 
homes ; but still a considerable number of noblemen, with their 
retainers, continued to reside in Edinburgh. Perhaps the King 
and Council rather lost than gained by this arrangement ; for the 
tommittees, or tables, as they were called, gradually became a 
kind of separate and opposing government, which defied disso- 
lution. 

At length, in February 1638, the King, losing all patience 
with his Scottish subjects, sent down a proclamation, command- 
ing the enforcement of the new style of worship, and denouncing 
all who gainsaid it as liable to a charge of treason. This was 
read at the cross of Stirling ; but the leaders of the committees 
immediately after made a protest against it, and showed by their 
numbers that they were prepared to offer a steady resistance. 
On the same ceremony being performed at Edinburgh, no fewer 
than sixteen noblemen appeared on an open scaffold, to give their 
authority to the protest. 

' Things were now come to such a crisis as to render it neces- 
sary, for the safety of individuals, that the whole resisting force 
should be consolidated. Of old, there was a custom in Scotland 
among nobles and chiefs of clans, by which they bound them:- 
seJres in what was called a bond of man-rent, \a y^^XrrX ^^m^ 
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other in certain enterprises^ or foctious purposes^ against all oilier 
force whatsoever. At the Reformation, the fieustion which patro- 
nised the new doctrines found it necessary to associate themselYes 
in this manner against the existing government; but, as the 
business was sacred, the bond was called by the scriptural name 
of a Covenant. This document had been several times renewed 
by the leaders of the Scottish Church. It was now revived by 
the tables, with additions applicable to the existing circumstances, 
and presented for signature to the assembled heads of the nation 
in Edinburgh. The exigency of the time rendered it highly 
acceptable. It was sworn to and signed by rapturous multitudes; 
and then sent, in various copies, to every district throughout the 
country. As its purport was to unite ^e people in an effort to 
maintain the " true religion of the gospel" against popery and all 
human inventions ; and as it artfully professed a zealous attach- 
ment to the King, it was everywhere well received, with the 
solitary exception of Aberdeen. The bishops, seeing how com- 
pletely it destroyed their power, retired from the scene of public 
exertion, acknowledging that in a few days the whole labour of 
thirty years had been destroyed. 

In ordinary circumstances, Scotland could not have thus 
ventured to rebel against the King of Great Britain. The 
people, however, were quite aware of the disaffection which 
prevailed throughout England on points similar to those which 
had stirred up themselves, and calculated securely upon the 
difficulty which Charles would have in raising or supporting an 
army against them. In their own country no adverse force was 
dreaded, unless the Marquises of Huntly aud Douglas, who were 
Catholics, should be able to muster their retainers in behalf of the 
King. 

Charles did not yet despair of subduing them ; but he knew it 
would require time to raise an army. To divert them in the 
meanwhile, he sent the Marquis of Hamilton to treat with them. 
Hamilton approached Edinburgh on the 9th of June ; and was 
met in the vicinity by about sixty thousand persons, including no 
fewer then seven hundred clergymen. On folding that the King, 
before givmg them any assurance, rec^uired them to renounce the 
Covenant, tbey declared all negotiiaXian. N«lm. '^ofOsiaji^Vsa. '^Quld 
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satisfy them than the abolition of the liturgy, the book of canons, 
and the Court of High Commission ; with a free General Assembly 
and Parliament to settle all further controversies. 

Hamilton twice went to London and returned, on the pretence 
of endeayouring to obtain their demands, but in reality to allow 
the King time to prepare an army against them. At length, 
was found necessary, for the sake of gaining further time, to 
gratify them by proclaiming a General Assembly for the ensuing 
November. 

This important convocation sat in the cathedral of Glasgow* 
and Hamilton was appointed to preside as King's Commissioner. 
The hopes of the Covenanters had now risen ; allowed by royal 
authority to sit in an essentially Presbyterian form, the sense of 
independence returned upon them in full strength. They pro* 
eeeded to put Episcopacy and its officers upon trial, and, as may 
easily be guessed, were at no loss in finding the whole system at 
fitult. Hamilton, according to instructious which he had received 
from the King, protested against this procedure, and retired from 
the Assembly ; a step which Charles expected would gain him 
friends in England. After he had gone, the Assembly, with the 
greatest confidence, voted the abolition of the Episcopal inno- 
vations of the last two reigns, and at once reduced the Church to 
its primitive form. The moderator, or president, on this occa- 
sion, was Alexander Henderson, Minister of Leuchars, in Fife, 
who had been the first man of public character to appear in 
resistance to the service-book. He pronounced the elegy of 
Episcopacy in these words, " We have now cast down the walls 
of Jericho ; let him that rebuildeth them, beware of the curse of 
Hiel the Bethelite." 

An act so much in opposition to the will of the King, and 
curried into effect against the express protest of his represen- 
tative, could only be considered as a declaration of war. So 
early as the time of the Covenant, the leading Presbyterians had 
been furnishing their houses with warlike stores. They now 
openly proceeded with military preparations. Collections of 
money were made throughout the country; their numerous 
fiellow-countrymen, in Holland and elsewhere, sent their contri- 
butions of arms and ammunition ; one ncVv CAXSa-^tt. ^l^^>5^xa'^ 
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lent them eleven thousand pounds ; and they were unexpectedly, 
but secretly, supplied with another large sum by the Cardinal 
Richelieu, the chief manager of afikirs in France, who took this 
mode of revenging certain public measures which Charles had 
recently adopted against him. For the discipline and command 
of the Scottish levies, a great number of veteran officers were 
invited over from the national brigades in Grermany. A g^oe* 
ralissimo was found in this quarter, in the person of Alexander 
Leslie, a Scottish officer of great military talents and eiperienoe* 
By the aid of these individuals, they contrived, in Mardh 1639, 
to surprise all the royal forts throughout the kingdom within the 
course of three days. 

Charles found great difficulty in raising an army. The puri- 
tanical religion of a great portion of his subjects, which led them 
to sympathise with the Scottish Presbjrterians, and the adverse 
politics of many others, who hoped to see the rebellion in 
Scotland reduce the power of the King, left him hardly any 
resource except the attachment of the clergy and the immediate 
dependents of his court. It was only with the greatest difficulty 
that, in the spring of 1639, he had collected an army of sixteen 
thousand men, with a small fleet, to Jje sent into the Firth of 
Forth. His only other hope lay in the assistance and co- 
operation of a small Catholic and Episcopal force, which the 
Marquis of Huntly was to bring down-£:om the north, and in an 
invasion of the west coast of Scotland, which was to be executed 
by the Earl of Antrim from Ireland. 

The campaign was opened in May. Charles led his small 
army to the borders near Berwick, and encamped at a place 
called the Birks, on the right bank of the Tweed. General 
Leslie moved forward with about twelve thousand, and pitched 
his camp on an eminence called Dunse Law, twelve miles from 
the Birks, so as to protect both roads to Editiburgh. The Earl 
of Argyle, the principal noble embarked in the cause, was 
stationed with his Highland retainers to await the descent of the 
Irish ; and the Earl of Montrose, who was second in influence, 
moved towards the north, to oppose the movement under Huntly. 
At the same time a large body of militia lined the shores of the 
Firth of Forth, to meet the mvaaioii oi\)aa^£iXi^a5^^^\., 
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The army on Dunse Law was the most devout and orderly ever 
t»6riiape known in European warfare. Every morning an 
evening the drums collected the soldiers to public prayers. 
Throughout the whole day the tents resounded with the private 
aspirations of individuals and small companies. The officers 
alternately employed themselves in exercising the soldiers in 
religious and military duty. Ministers, with swords by their 
sides, were preaching at all times and seasons. Scarcely an 
oath or profane word was ever heard : the usual vices of camps were 
unknown. At the door of each colonel's tent was displayed a 
flag, bearing the Scottbh arms, and the inscription " For Christ's 
Gcown and Covenant." 

The whole of the royal preparations were found unavailing 
against this national enthusiasm. The Marquis of Hamilton, 
who conducted the fleet into the Firth of Forth, found his men 
so idck, and his opponents on shore so resolute, that he did not 
venture to land. Even his mother had armed herself in the 
general enthusiasm, and, riding down to the shore at Leith, 
threatened to be the first to fire at him, if he should dare to 
set a hostile foot upon his native soil. The Earl of Montrose 
was highly successful in the north: he first inveigled Huntly 
into his hands, and conducted him prisoner to Edinburgh, and 
then he suppressed an insurrection which was raised by the 
Lord Aboyne, second son of that nobleman. The Irish invasion 
completely failed. Neither did the King find his army so warm 
in his cause, as to induce him to hazard a battle with General 
Leslie. 

Under these curcumstances, Charles saw the necessity of a 
pacification. In consequence of a hint thrown out by one of his 
pages, who had liberty to visit his Scotch friends, a corres- 
pondence Was opened between the hostile camps. Commissioners 
were then appointed to meet, and settle upon a treaty of peace. 
Charles himself attended their sittings, and personally expressed 
to the leading Covenanters his desire of being again on good 
terms with his ancient paternal kingdom. The Scotch demanded 
three things — the ratification of the acts of the late Greneral 
Assembly, which involved the abolition of Ei^iscopacy \ the te«.tv- 
tution oi their ships and goods seized. Vj V!laa "^Sios^N ^s:^ '^c^ 
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punishment of the royal ministers and advisers* whom they 
affected to look upon as the sole causes of the war. Charln 
demurred to these requests ; and it was eventually agreed that 
all matters of dispute should be referred to a new General 
Assembly and Parliament, which were appointed to meet in August. 
The two armies were then dissolved. 



CHAPTER III. 

CHARLES I. CONTINUED — THE CFVIL WAK. 

Thb King now adopted a new policy with the turbulent people 
of Scotland. It is consistent with the self-love of a King who, 
by mismanagement, has brought his people into a state of 
resistance, to suppose that it is not so much the discontent of 
the mass, as the ambition of the leaders, that causes the insur- 
rection. In reality, the leaders, with all their ambition, are 
but the creation of the mass ; beings called into existence, or at 
least into action, by the general sentiment. Charles, overlooking 
the radical evils altogether, thought that he should overcome 
all opposition if he only could gain over the nobles who had 
hitherto taken the lead. He accordingly called a number of 
them to his coiut at Berwick, and, by blandishments and 
promises, endeavoured to make them his own partizans. He 
was successful only with the Earl of Montrose, an ambitious and 
unscrupulous person, though of great abilities, who was already 
dissatisfied on account of the ascendancy of the Earl of Argyle. 
Montrose is henceforth found at the head of a royalist party, which 
gradually began to assume a substantial appearance in the country. 

The General Assembly sat at Edinburgh on the 6th of August. 
The members, pledged at their nomination to sustain the acts of 
the Assembly of last year, voted to a man for the abolition of 
Episcopacy. The Earl of Traquair, who acted as the King's 
Commissioner, to the surprise of all, gave a ready assent to 5ie 
act: making, however, a secret protest, in order i:o leave the 
King at liberty afterwards to a.im>3\ ^^ ^VOka ^pt^s^'^ssdMOL^. 
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The Parliament then^met for the purpose of confirming the act. 
At the very commencement of business, a difficulty was found in 
the want of the bishops, who, as one ofthethree estates, had a 
privilege in naming the leading committee, called the Lords of 
the Articles. The Covenanters proposed that their place should 
henceforth be supplied by the order of persons styled the lesser 
barons. They afeo attempted to bring forward a great number 
of other acts infringing upon the royal prerogative, and one in 
particular for annulling all former acts in favour of Episcopacy. 
Traquair was unable singly to oppose such a storm of popular 
force, and could devise no expedient but to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment. This step was approved of by the King. 

The Covenanters, thus finding their great object still unper- 
fected, saw no other course than to renew hostilities. Charles 
^i^as equally anxious to put the quarrel once more to the arbitra- 
tion of the sword. Having intercepted a letter from the 
covenanting leaders to the King of France, imploring assistance, 
lie endeavoured to make them appear to his English subjects as 
traitors to the country. In order to raise money, he reluctantly 
called a Parliament, the first that had assembled for ten years. 
He also called a convocation of the clergy. The Parliament, 
instead of gratifying his wishes, annoyed him with complaints as 
to his recent conduct and policy. He was obliged to dissolve it. 
The clergy, as was to be expected, proved more obedient : they 
sat for some time after the Parliament, and gratified him with 
a considerable subsidy. The dissolution of the Parliament, which 
had been confidently looked to for redress, incensed the nation 
to ' a great and alarming degree. 

The Scottish Parliament was to meet again, in the terms of 
the prorogation, on June 2, 1 640 ; but Charles transmitted an 
order to renew the prorogation. This was declared informal in 
some minor point, and accordingly the Parliament assembled. 
Disregarding the want of a royal commissioner, they chose a 
president, and proceeded not only to pass all the acts formerly 
proposed, but to make arrangements for a new campaign. This 
assemblage can only be considered in the light of an insurgent 
council, but it was obviously the best mode of forming a ^overiL- 
mentiB opposition to the King. Ailex caitYvii^ ^ SHisas.^fi«a&R. 
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measures into effect, the Parliament deputed its adf-amuned 
powers to a committee* which henceforth ooadncted all the 
secular sffaxn of the country. 

In July, the Scottish army again began to assemble. Its 
arrangements were almost complete before Charles had either 
proci:^ed money, or collected troops. His designs weie, to 
march as formerly at the head of an army to Scotland ; to renew 
the attempt at an invasion from Ireland ; and to raise a counter- 
insurrection in the northern parts of Scotland, by means of his 
few Episcopal and Catholic adherents. The Scots did not on 
this occasion wait for his approach. They made bold to enter 
England. On the 20th of August, they crossed the Tweed at 
Coldstream, the Earl of Montrose, who was still to appearance 
their friend, being the first man to plunge into the stream. 
Advancing through Northumberland, a week's march brought 
them to a ford upon the Tyne, a few miles above Newcastle. 
The royal army was now rendezvoused at York ; the town of 
Newcastle was garrisoned ; and Lord Conway, the commander of 
the horse, had resolved to dispute the ford with the Scots. A 
battery wbs opened by the English on Stella-haugh ; the Scots 
planted their artillery on the steeple of the town of Newbum, 
and thus commanded the trenches of their opponents. This, 
with the superior experience of Leslie, gave the Covenanters a 
decided advantage. The battery of the English was quickly 
broken up. A detachment of the Scots crossed the river a little 
higher up, to take the troops of Lord Conway in flank. At the 
same time, the Scottish battery turned its fire full upon the 
main body of the enemy. This staggered the Enghsh army, 
which consisted chiefly of gentlemen and their servants, who had 
never before been in action. The Scots took advantage of theSr 
indecision, crossed the river in full force, and soon put the whole 
of the opposing host to flight. But for the stand made by a 
small party of Royalist gentry, a great part of the army would 
have been cut to pieces or taken prisoners. The horse retired to 
Durham, the infantry to Newcastle ; and the Scots encamping 
on the right bank of the river, gained possession of Newcastle 
next day. 
This aucceaa was followed up \i^ V^is ^i^K^Xxa^ ^\ '^^^^^ 
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lynemouth, and even Durham ; and news at the same time 
arrived of the seizure of Dumbarton Castle by their Mends in 
Scotland, and of the suppression of the northern insurgents by 
General Munro and the Earl of Argyle. The King had calcu* 
lated that the invasion of the Scots would have roused the 
national feelings of the English; but religious and political 
sympathy had for a time extinguished the old animosities of the 
two coimtries. The Scots, before entering England, had sent before 
them a paper, which was very widely circulated, declaring that 
their sole objects were to displace the Kmg's evil counsellors, and 
obtain a proper settlement of religion : they scrupulously dis- 
claimed everything like hostility to the English as a nation. 
They now took care to prove the purity of their intentions, by 
abstaining from all invasion of private property, except exactions 
upon the Catholics of the northern counties — a party then held 
as the enemies of all others, and generally charged with the 
blame of supporting the King in the present war. 

The King's military preparations were effectually checked by 
the successes of the Scots. Instead of wishing to fight, his 
soldiers, if not also his officers, were disposed to look upon the 
invaders as their best friends. Indeed it is now ascertained that 
the leading Covenanters had received invitations to enter England, 
frt>m many of the principal nobility. The King and his advisers 
again found the necessity of a^ pacification. He opened a new 
correspondence with the Scottish leaders. The demands of the 
Covenanters were, '.that the acts passed in the late irregular 
session of Parliament should be ratified, that compensation 
shoidd be made for the losses and expenses of the nation 
in this campaign, and the stigma of 'traitors,* which had 
been afiixed upon them by royal proclamation, taken off. 
In the course of the negociation which followed, the Cove- 
nanters discovered the treachery of Montrose, and put him 
under arrest. It was found that, a few weeks before, he had 
formed a species of counter-covenant, to which he secretly 
procured the accession of several of the chief nobility, who, like 
himself, were dissatisfied with the places assigned to them, or 
perhaps thought that their brethren were pieaamig too hsaxd xsj^w 
the royal authority. Convinced by t\v\s oi >i)Qfc ^^Sii^^ xataa^ ^ 
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revolutionary power, the Scottish leaders were the more readiljr 
disposed to enter into an accommodation YfiXh the King. It was 
finally determined in a council of peers called hy King Charles, 
that the national grievances should be again referred to a Parlia^ 
ment ; and, as the patriots of both nations thought it necessazj 
to keep up the Scottish army as a compulsory force to overa^ 
the King, it was agreed to borrow money for supporting it at the 
rate of £850 a day, till such time as all matters should be fully 
settled. All the advantage that could be desired was thus gained 
over the King. Not provided with any military force himself, he 
could offer no resistance to his armed subjects. 

The English Parliament met in November, and immediately 
commenced a series of measures for effectually and permanently 
abridging the royal authority. There was even a large party, 
who contemplated the total abolition of the monarchy, and the 
establishment of a republic. Religion was to appearance the 
moving-spring of the Revolution. The destruction of the Epis- 
copal system was anxiously desired by an immense party, who 
conceived that large benefices, and a connection with the State, 
were incompatible with pure religion. All were alike fiinoas 
against the Catholics, but evidently not so much fix)m a sincere 
fear of that body of Christians, as the conveniency of setting them 
up for the objects of popular alarm, and making all revolutionary 
acts appear as only so many necessary safeguards against thdr 
machinations. In reality, the Catholics appear to have been in 
this age a moderate and quiet race, severely persecuted by thar 
fellow- Christians, but no otherwise entitled to odium than in as 
far as they had been the objects of an enlightened toleration to 
the present and late Sovereigns. 

The first acts of the Parliament had little or no immediate 
reference to Scotland. The Earl of Strafford, one of the principal 
advisers of the King, was accused of treason against the liberties 
of the people, and afterwards executed. William Laud, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, another zealous councillor, was im- 
peached and imprisoned, but reserved for future vengeance. The 
remaining ministers of the King only saved themselves by flight 
Some of the judges were impriaoTied wn^ ^xia^. 'Y^a& ^!&wi\ajda\L of 
•Episcopacy was taken into coxiaideiraJaoTL. TV^a d^£s\!^<;:& \^ 
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under a severe persecution ; and even the person of the Queen, 
who belonged to this faith, was not considered safe. Some of 
the measures taken by the Parliament seemed highly justifiable, 
as calculated to prevent the recurrence of such miseries as had 
been occasioned during recent years by the excessive power of the 
King ; but it must be acknowledged that in others they went a 
great deal too far on the opposite course, and, in general, the 
religious sentiments which animated them were of an illiberal and 
unamiable kind. 

. It was not till August 1641, when the English Parliament had 
gained many of its objects, that they permitted the treaty of 
peace with Scotland to be fully ratified. They then gratified the 
troops, not only with their full pay at the rate of £850 a day, but 
with a vote of no less a sum than £300,000 besides, of which 
£80,000 was paid down, as an indirect way of furnishing their 
party with the means of future resistance. The King, on his 
part, also took measm^ for gaining the attachment of this 
formidable body of soldiery, and of the Scottish nation in general. 
He had agreed to be present at the meeting of the Estates in the 
autumn of this year. In his journey to the north, he passed 
tiirough the army at Newcastle, and accepted an invitation to 
dine with General Leslie. On his arrival at Edinburgh, August 
14, he squared his conduct most carefully with the rigour of 
Presbyterian manners ; appointed their chief preacher, Henderson, 
to be his chaplain, and listened for hours to puritan sermons, in 
that very Chapel-royal which he and his father had instituted, a 
few years before, as a model for the Episcopal worship. In the 
F^urliament he was equally complaisant : he at once ratified all the 
acts of the preceding irregular session ; he yielded up the right of 
appointing the State officers of Scotland ; and he ordained that 
the Scottish Parliament should meet once every three years 
without regard to his will — an immense point in the claims of 
freedom. The men who had acted most conspicuously against 
him in the late insurrections now became his chief counsellors, 
and he seemed to bestow favours upon them exactly in proportion 
to their enmities. He created General Leslie Earl of Leven, 
putting on his coronet with his own hand. Ar^le w%& 
made a Marquis, Many others receiyed. "^totao^vaviA \s^ *0c>& 
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peerage. The offices of state were distribiited amongst them. 
Henderson, Presbyterian as he was, ^ad not scnq^ to aoeept 
the revenues connected with the former episcopal office of Den 
of the Chapel-royal : Gillespie, a preacher only second to him in 
influence, received a pension in money. Thos, it wiU be ob- 
served, the affections of the Scots were in a manner set op 
to auction between the King and his Engfish Pailianient, and 
from both did they receive considerable gratifications. 

But, while thus intriguing with the covenanting' kaders, 
Charles also kept up a correspondence with that royalist party, 
which had been embodied by the Earl of Montrose. This noble- 
man was now suffering confinement in Edinburgh Castle, for In 
machinations in ^Eivour of the King. In the angmsh of disi^ 
pointed ambition, he concocted an enterprise in the old Scottish 
style against the lives of his political opponents. The King 
having refused his sanction to the scheme, he seems to here 
resolved upon executing one of a less ferocious character, without 
his Majesty's knowledge. The Marquis oi Argyle had all along 
been the prime object of Montrose's antipathy, and the odium 
was now shared by the Marquis of Hamilton, who at this time 
held a nearly equal place in the Scottish councils, and by tiie 
Earl of Lanark, his younger brother. These three noblemen, 
Montrose intended to be suddenly seized, and taken on board a 
vessel in the Firth of Forth. On the same night, his fnends were 
to surprise Edinburgh Castie, and endeavour to bring about a 
complete revolution in favour of the royal cause. The plot was 
detected, and the three noblemen retired precipitately to die 
country. Charles himself was the only person who suffered : die 
scheme, though probably unknown to him, was universally laid 
to his charge, and it introduced suspicions of his sincerity, that 
tended to neutralise the effects of his late favours, and also to 
afford matter of reproach to the English Parliament, who 
had of course viewed his journey to Scotland with great 
jealousy. 

After spending about three months in Scotland, Charles was 
suddenly called away, in consequence of intelligence which 
reached bim from Ireland. The Ca\)ao^eii ^1 iWt country, who 
£mtted the great majority of the popvjAa^wi, «xA\isAVst Tsawi^^^ia. 
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groaned under the oppression of the English Protestants, became 
infected by the example of Scottish Covenanters, and resolved 
that they would also endeavour to obtain toleration and equal 
rights. Their proceedings led to an intestine war, during which 
the greatest cruelties were perpetrated on both sides. Though 
the poor Irish were struggling for both national and religious 
freedom, they gained no sympathy from the patriots of Britain. 
These patriots, on the contrary, pressed the King to suppress the 
Irish rebellion, being afraid that a religious toleration in that 
country would be inconsistent with the same privileges in their 
own. The Scottish Covenanters immediately sent over a large 
body of troops to assist in rivetting those bonds upon the Irish 
from which they themselves were just emancipated. It is by 
such traits of exclusive feeling that the religious sects of this age 
diminish their title to the sympathy of an enlightened posterity ; 
for it is invariably found that the persecuted became the perse- 
cutor, whenever it obtained an ascendancy. 

When Charles returned to London he found the Parliament in 
no pleasant temper. The leading men in this body were now 
alarmed for their personal safety. They saw the royal prero- 
gative to appearance prostrate before them ; but the late efforts 
of Charles to muster a party, combined with their suspicions as to 
the attempt upon the Lords in Scotland, showed but too plainly 
that things could not stand where they were ; and they felt 
assured that, in the event of a full resumption of the royal 
authority, they must submit to the fete which they had already 
awarded to their opponents. Thus, though enough had been 
done for the assiurance of liberty, it became necessary that the 
struggle should be continued till the liberators were also assured 
of safety. 

The temper of the Commons was shown by their proceedings 
after the King's return. By way of rousing the feelings of the 
country in their behalf, they published a paper called a Remon- 
strance, in which were detailed all the grievances already abro- 
gated, together with a long string of others which, it was said, 
still remained to be weeded away by the wisdom of Parliament. 
They also impeached and imprisoned twelve of thfi bUhoi^^ 
iherehjr, of course, fr^htening away the xeat, TVxc^ ^^sa. \3^S^5&^ 
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of impeaching the Queen, whose sole Ceuilt was her attachment to 
the proscribed religion of Rome. Finally, they commenced a 
struggle with the King for the command of the army ; a privilege 
which at all times has necessarily belonged to the crown, bat 
which these men asserted to be expressly necessary for dieir own 
protection. 

Charles, on the other hand, resolved to make a desperate 
attempt at punishing a few of the leaders, in order to inc£midate 
the rest. On the 4th of January 1642, he suddenly entered the 
House of Commons, and demanded the persons of six members, 
Lord Kimbolton, HoUis, Pym, Haslerigge, Hampden, and Stroud, 
whom he accused of high treason. They had escaped beforehand, 
in consequence of secret information; and he had to retire without 
gaining his object. This incident served to excite the public 
feelmg in behalf of the Parliament, and against the monarch. 

The exasperation of parties had now reached such a height, 
that their respective adherents had daily conflicts in the streets of 
London. It was evident that a civil war must take place — not 
so much to settle the national liberties, for they were already 
settled as far as the existing sovereign could settle them, and the 
people at large would have now rested content, as to decide the 
personal struggle for existence, which had commenced between 
the King and his Mends on the one hand, and the Parliament on 
the other. Thus, after a nation has fiilly wrought out its 
liberties without bloodshed, it may be dragged into a war by the 
small party of individuals whom accident or ambition have put 
into the more conspicuous situations. 

The King reared his standard at Nottingham, on the 25th of 
August, 1642. He was supported by a great proportion of the 
landed interest, and of the provincial population in general ; while 
the Parliament chiefly depended upon the commercial population 
of the capital and other large towns. On the one side were 
ranged loyalty to the King, attachment to the Church, and that 
principle of the human breast which delights in institutions that 
have been and are. On the other, stood zeal for a more enthu- 
siastic and speculative system of devotion, and that principle which 
caases men to strain after an ide«\ ^edtc,\AQ\i va. government, in 
&vour of which they despise ail iaaX^^AiXAsyaa ^eoax Vw^\aSQSBC^ 
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existed. The King, on the one hand, got friends by arguing 
upon the mischievous enthusiasm of his opponents ; the Parlia- 
ment, on the other, exerted itself to keep up the fervour of 
popular feeling in its own behalf, by endeavouring to prove the 
rooted designs of the King against English liberty, by propagating 
the most false reports about himself and his adherents, and 
sounding a constant alarm as to the danger in which religion was 
supposed to stand, from the machinations of the Catholics and 
high Episcopalians. The Parliament supported its troops partly 
by taxes, but chiefly by the confiscation of the property of the 
royalists: the forces of the King were principally gentry and 
their retainers, who maintained themselves; other expenses he 
supported by the sale of his crown jewels. There was much 
supenstitious fanaticism on both sides: the King believed that 
God would never suffer rebellion to prosper ; and the Parliament, 
also trusting that their cause was the cause of God, were equally 
sure that it would triumph through Divine aid. It is amusing to 
observe how much they were respectively puzzled, when fortune 
happened to declare against them. Instead of seeking for the 
source of the disaster in some misconduct or mishap, some short- 
coming of men, or bullets, or coui:age, they searched back into 
their private conduct, to find if it lay in any late remissness in 
their devotions. 

The first campaign was favourable to the royal arms. The 
battles of Edge-hill and Brentford, with several minor actions, 
threw the whole of the centre and west of England into the 
power of the King. The Parliament, humbled by these reverses, 
attempted to effect a pacification ; but it was broken off by a few 
leaders who had reason to despair of a personal accommodation 
with the King. These men resolved to restore the balance of 
force, by intreating the aid of their brethren in Scotland. 

Since the fulfilment of all their desires in 1641, the Scottish 
people had remained perfectly at rest, though in a state of great 
anxiety as to the result of the contest in England. For their 
own part they had no reason to take up arms ; the King had not 
left them a single grievance unobliterated. The fear, however, 
that the triumph of the King over the Parliament would enable 
Jhim to revoke all his concessions, pomtfei ou\. >i)Q»X \\.^^s»t\r5:r.'5.« 
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Bary for them to ensure their safety by aiding the opposite sode. 
Thus were the gifts which Charles gave in a spirit of inamoeri^, 
repaid by a policy of nearly as doubtful a ehazacter. 

The anxiety of the English to obtain this alliance was scarcely 
BO great as that of the Scots to give it. In the English Pkilia*' 
ment, there were many men who despised the Scots, because, in 
their attachment to a particular form of Church-government, lay 
the whole of their reasons for insurrection. These men, who 
were called Independents, contemplated a republic in the State, 
and a perfect absence of all system in religion. They dreaded to 
call in a set of allies, whose enthusiasm in favour of a particular 
form of Church-government, not to speak of their scruples in 
behalf of monarchy, might afterwards lead to inconvenience. 
The reluctance of this party, together with some considerations 
as to the expense of maintaining a Scottish auxiliary army, had 
hitherto prevented any application, however much it was desired 
by the Scots. 

It was only when the successes of the King had seemed to 
render it unavoidable, that the Parliament opened up their n^o- 
ciation in the north. Four commissioners, Vane, Darley, Armyne, 
and Hatcher, arrived in Edinburgh, July 1 643, and as the Parlia- 
ment could not legally sit for another year to come, a convention 
was called, in order to eflfect the treaty. The Scots, ever since 
their invasion of the north of England, had been inspired with a 
keen desire of extending their system of worship to that country ; 
and the destruction of the English hierarchy had seemed to 
render such an object highly feasible. The puritans of the south 
were nearly akin to themselves; of course, when the puritans 
triumphed, it was natural to hope that the Scottish Church, or 
something like it, would be established in place of that which 
was destroyed. It was partly sincere fervour on this point, and 
partly the absolute necessity of preventing the return of King 
Charles to full power, that actuated the Scots in their desire to 
aid the English Parliament. 

At the first, they were for making the adoption of their Church 
in England a fundamental part of the treaty ; but to this the 
JSnglisb Independents would not consent, and they were at last 
obliged to content themselves nv\1\i a «x:\^\^a^^Ti,^QMbXx^^^s^ 
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England should be established "after the models of the best 
Reformed Churches." 

The treaty was put into a highly religious and solemn form. 
It contained, in the first place, the document called the National 
Covenant, which had been signed by the Scottish people, for the 
defence of their religion, in 1638. It also included a paction of 
the two nations, to unite in rooting out the Catholic religion. 
And not only was it to be signed by the diplomatic representatives 
of the two countries, but by the people at large. The Solemn 
JLeague and Covenant, as it was called, is a document that will 
mark, to latest time, the power which religious feeling may exert 
in overcoming one of the strongest sentiments — national anti- 
pathy. An alliance was temporarily secured, by means of this 
treaty, between two nations, which, for ages before, and almost 
for ages after, were " wide as the Poles asunder." 

In the terms of the League, the Scotch raised an army of 
twenty-one thousand, which the English Parliament was to pay 
at the rate of ^sixpence a day for each foot-soldier, and a shilling 
for each horseman. In the mustering of the troops, the preachers 
were chiefly instrumental. Leslie, though, on receiving his 
coronet, he had promised King Charles never more to fight 
against him, took the command ; and the army moved forward 
in the very depth of winter, through snow which reached to the 
knees. 

Meanwhile, both houses of the English Parliament solemnly 
ratified the League. They at the same time convoked an 
assembly of divines at Westminster, to concoct a new Church in 
place of the old. To this several of the Scottish ministers were 
invited. 

The Scottish army did not at first fulfil the hopes that had 
been formed of it. It spent three weeks ineffectually in attempt- 
ing to take Newcastle. After abandoning the siege, it was shut 
up in its quarters, at Sunderland, for five weeks, by the Marquis 
of Newcastle, whom it had just before been besieging. At 
length, effecting a junction with a detachment of the Pelrlia- 
mentary army under Fairfax, it sat down before York, which the 
King endeavoured to relieve by an army under his nephew. 
Prince Rupert. Charles was of opinioii, iW. Vk^ Mfe»w\. ^i •^«ias» 
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combined army and the relief of York, were two points most 
essential to his fortunes, and he took care to impress Rupert with 
his own sentiments. Unfortunately, this young generalissimo 
had scarcely any military qualification besides courage. On the 
first of July, 1644, be engaged the united armies at Long 
Marston Moor. His right wing broke the left of the Scots at 
the first charge, and it is said that the Earl of Leven, who com- 
manded in that quarter, did not stop till he was seized in far and 
solitary flight by an ordinary constable. The right wing of the 
Scots was in the same way successful against the left of the 
English. In those days, the different parts of an army had no 
principle of movement after the first charge. Each did its besti 
and left its neighbours to do the same. Thus, after the right 
wing of the two armies had respectively chased their opponents 
for several miles, they were surprised, on returning to the field of 
battle, to find that a second contest remained to be decided. In 
this collision the Royalists were defeated with great loss. Upwards 
of four thousand men were slain ; the royal train of artillery and 
fifteen hundred prisoners fell into the hands of the combined 
army. This victory, which closed the active career of the Scottish 
forces, was the first decisive blow that had yet been struck against 
the King's cause, and it was never retrieved. 



CHAPTER IV. 
CIVIL WAR — Montrose's campaign — execution of charles i. 

One bright but evanescent gleam of success cheered the royal 
cause just as it was sinking. The Earl of Montrose had hitherto 
signalized himself by efforts, which, though well meant, had 
rather injured than advanced the interests of the King. Charles, 
from the period of his visit to Scotland in 1641, had trusted 
more to the indecisive councils of Hamilton than to the bold 
measures proposed by Montrose. Some real or suspected trea- 
cbery, on Hamilton's part, at len^VVi g«»s^^ Vyccl* \!ol ^\ske end of 
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1643» to throw that nobleman into prison, and to receive 
Montrose into high favour. 

The march of the Scottish army into England seemed to hold 
out good prospects of raising a Royalist insurrection in the north. 
Montrose, dignified with the title of Marquis and the rank of 
Ldeutenant-General, left the King for this purpose in April 1644. 
He entered Dumfriesshire with a small party, but being disap- 
pointed of an accession of force which was promised from Ireland 
by the Earl of Antrim, was speedily obliged to withdraw. Then, 
changing his project, he penetrated the country in disguise, and 
with a single attendant, succeeded in reaching the Highlands. 
where he soon heard that a party of about fifteen hundred Irish 
were advancing, in order to put themselves under his guidance. 

Scotland at this time lay in a very defenceless state. In the 
absence of the army in England, there only remained some large 
bodies of raw militia to protect the country — besides the 
formidable character which the insurgent government had gained 
by its severity. It was Montrose's first object, with the force he 
had, to strike some sudden ^d decisive blow against the ruling 
body, so as to encourage the cavalier gentry to join in his 
enterprise. 

At the end of August, he burst in a cloud of smoke and fiame 
upon the Lowlands. To his small band of Irish, he added, as he 
went along, several detachments of Perthshire Highlanders. 
Against this host, which seemed to have sprung from the ground. 
Lord Elcho mustered the Fife militia at Perth. Montrose ranked 
up his half- armed and half-clothed troops on Tippermuir, and 
Elcho came to meet him. Having no horse to cover his flanks, 
and only one round of ammunition for the armed part of his troops, 
the royalist general determined on deciding the action at once by 
a. vigorous charge. In executing this, it is said that many of his 
men had no other weapons than large stones. Their savage 
appearance, however, made up for many defects. The tame- 
spirited militia turned from the charge and fled; Montrose's 
soldiers, picking up their weapons, cut them down in great 
numbers as they ran, and the slaughter was only stayed at Perth, 
which immediately surrendered to the victors. 

Thoi^h £u8bed with this succeaa, «iTi^ ^tw\^^\ ^^^^J^ ^^^ 
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military stores, Montrose did not think himself able to face a 
second body of militia, which his rival Argyle, now Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom, was leading against him from the West 
Highlands. He resolved first to rouse the Angus and Aberdeen- 
shire royalists. Followed at some distance by Argyle, he marched 
into the former of these two provinces, and was joined by the 
Earl of Airly and various other distinguished persons, along with 
their retainers. His army, however, suffered much on the other 
hand from the withdrawal of many of the Highlanders to deposit 
their booty. Lord Burleigh had collected a body of militia to 
protect Aberdeen. Montrose, fearing that it might join with 
Argyle, was obliged to offer it battle. The action took place 
on a field two miles west from the city. Two large squadrons 
of horse, which Burleigh successively directed against the various 
wings of the royalist army, were successively beat off by about 
forty horse and a few musketeers, whom Montrose, with mar- 
vellous dexterity, shifted from one extremity of his line to the 
other, in time to protect both. A charge in the style of 
Tippermuir, then completed the victory. Montrose obtained 
possession of Aberdeen, which he gave up to spoliation and 
massacre. 

Still unprepared to meet Argyle, he thought it necessary to 
march into the country of the Gordons, in the expectation of 
increasing his army. That clan, though at heart zealous in the 
royal cause, was prevented from acceding to his wishes, partly 
by dislike to one who had formerly been instrumental in taking 
prisoner their chief, the Marquis of Huntly, and partly on 
account of a jealousy as to his commission, which interfered 
with one possessed by their family leader, as lieutenant of the 
northern parts of Scotland. Argyle was meanwhile pressing on, 
and had issued a proclamation putting twenty thousand pounds 
upon Montrose's head. He was obliged to retire into the High- 
lands before the face of this formidable enemy. 

Having there collected his forces once more, he soon reap- 
peared in the Lowlands of Angus, and still he was followed by 
the Marquis of Argj-le. A second chase, exactly like the first, 
took place, and at the end of October, the two armies were nearly 
in the -same positions in AbeideensYAie, ^n\5^.0cl ^Sc^^-^ \isA ^^^>5;^^^ 
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a month befcMre. Montrose was obliged to stand upon the 
defensive at Fjrvie Castle, and for several days his cold and 
formal, if not timid rival, made repeated but unavailing efforts to 
dislodge him from his position. At length, the approach of 
winter caused them to give up the campaign by mutual consent. 
Sach of the royalists as had homes in the north of Scotland, 
retired thither ; the remainder accompanied their leader into the 
central Highlands. Argyle dissolved his army, and went to 
congratulate the insurgent government at Edinburgh upon his 
having concluded the war "without bloodshed." 

That his subsistence might be no burden to his friends, Mon- 
trose now resolved upon a predatory expedition into the territories 
of Argyle, which were left in a great measure defenceless. In 
the very depth of winter, the Irishmen and the Athole High- 
landers followed him over the snowy and pathless hills into that 
devoted country. For six weeks they revelled in unlimited 
spoliation over the far-extending possessions of the Campbells. 
Every house, except the impregnable castles of the chieftains, 
was burnt; every four-footed beast eaten, or driven off; every 
armed enemy slain; all kinds of property destroyed. The 
Marquis himself was nearly surprised in his castle at Inverary, 
and only saved himself by a hasty flight in an open boat. At 
the end of January the royalists retired, sated with spoil and 
revenge. 

As they moved slowly through Lochaber, they were overtaken 
by intelligence that Argyle was pursuing them with his clan, 
aided by some forces which had been put under his command by 
the Scottish Government. 

Montrose turned upon this host as a hon turns upon a rash 
huntsman. By a forced march of amazing difficulty, he was 
able to surprise Argyle at Inverlochy. The sun which rose on 
the 2nd of February, 1645, showed to the astonished Campbells 
an army which they beheved to be many miles distant, ready to 
fall upon their encampment. They hastily put themselves into 
fighting order, and had hardly completed their arrangements when 
the Royalists made their attack. One charge sufficed to decide 
the day. The Campbells, dispirited by the cowjixxat ^i ^3c>K«. 
leader, who had retired at the first ^laim to ^\i«s%^ \i;:^^\s.'*^ 
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neighbouring lake, turned and fled. The main body was driven 
with prodigious slaughter into the lake, and sunk in hundreds 
around the vessel where their chief had taken up bis inglorious 
position. Montrose's army, which consisted of only fifteen 
hundred men, is said to have killed fiiUy as many of the enemy, 
who had originally reckoned double their number. Among the 
slain were many of the principal leaders of the dan Campbell. 

In these singular conflicts the advantage was entirely produced 
by the vigour of the assault. There vras in no case any deli- 
berate fighting worthy of being mentioned. This is proved by 
the amazingly small losses experienced by Montrose. In the 
battle of Tippermuir, he is said to have lost only one man ; at 
Inverlochy, only three. 

He now moved rapidly along the plains of Moray, spoiling the 
houses of those who would not join his standard, and plundering 
the covenanting towns of Cullen and Banflf. At Elgin he was 
joined by Lord Gordon and Lord Lewis Gordon, the eldest and third 
sons of the Marquis of Huntly, all jealousy being now banished 
from the minds of this noble cavalier family by the splendour 
of the late victories. Reinforced by about seven hundred of the 
clan Gordon, he descended into Angus, taking Dunnottar Castle 
by the way. A new army, under the charge of an experienced 
officer named Baillie, was now sent against him. The two, 
from a mutual respect for each other, moved side by side along 
the frontier of the Highlands, Baillie reaching Perth, and Mon- 
trose arriving at Dunkeld exactly at the same time. Finding 
the southern and more valuable part of Scotland thus guarded, 
he made a sudden march upon Dundee, which, on account of 
its zeal for the Covenant, he gave up to pillage. But while the 
work of spoliation was at its full height, he was surprised by the 
sudden approach of General Baillie from Perth. He found it neces- 
sary, from the intoxicated state of his men, to ' make a hasty 
retreat. With skill, more honourable perhaps than the achievement 
of a victory, he effected this movement without losing a man, 
and next morning, after an incredibly long march, was again safe 
withui the range of the Grampians. 
The next movement of this extr^oi^m^Tj ^'exi'st^l was directed 
Bgainat a large body of miAida, \\\i\eV v?^ cO^^^\r,\ yg. ^^^ 
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neighbourhood of Inverness, under an officer named Sir John 
Hurry, and which was now harassing the lands of the Gordons. 
On the 4th of May, he met this host at Auldearn in Nairnshire ; 
his troops were arranged in two wings separated by that village. 
The village itself he possessed by a small body under the well- 
known Alaster Mac Col, or Colkitto, who, during the whole of 
this campaign, served as his major-general. On the covenanting 
side were three thousand five hundred foot and six hundred hone. 
In Montrose's army there were only fifteen hundred foot and 
two hundred horse ; but the name and genius of Montrose made 
up for all deficiencies. The Covenanters, making an attack 
upon his centre, got involved in the defiles of the village ; he 
then closed in upon them with his wings, in which consisted 
the whole strength of his army. The covenanting horse, which 
were ordered by Hurry to meet his attack, wheeled by mistake 
in a contrary direction ; and, as usual, the battle was resolved 
into a panic flight, in which the royalists cut down hundreds of 
unresisting enemies. The wreck of the covenanting army retired 
to Inverness, 

Again Montrose was let loose upon the province of Moray, to 
plunder and destroy the property of his political enemies. He 
now caused the towns of Cullen and Garmouth to be burnt. 
General Baillie, who had followed him from Perth, suddenly 
advanced with about two thousand men to offer him battle. 
Weakened by the withdrawal of the Highlanders, who always 
went home after a battle to deposit their plunder, Montrose was 
obliged to retire before the enemy. He retreated into the High- 
lands, to recruit his ranks, and then suddenly re-appeared, 
July 2, before General Baillie at Alford in Aberdeenshire. Here 
for the first time he had a more numerous army than the General 
opposed to him. With about three thousand men, he attacked 
and quickly put to flight one of about half that number; as 
usual, killing great numbers in the pursuit. In the conflict, 
however, he lost the invaluable services of Lord Gordon, who 
was mortally wounded by a bullet, when in the act of seizing the 
covenanting General. 

Five successive victories had now gilded the name of Mon- 
fxose; and though he had never yet "been. «5c5V'i Xsi ^^sBs5c8s&a.\si 
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the southern portion of Scotland, or break up the Covenantmg 
Government, the King was so much elated by his success, as to 
form a resolution of throwing himself into Scotland, and 
endeavouring from that quarter to act against his enemies in 
England. This scheme, if effected, might have been highly 
advantageous ; but it was disconcerted by the seizure of a mes- 
senger who carried dispatches between Montrose and the Eling. 
The defeat of the royal army at Naseby, about a fortnight before 
the battle of Alford, also tended to counteract any decisive 
result which might have otherwise sprung from Montrose's 
victories. 

The Committee of Parliament, which managed the affidrs of 
Scotland, though very much perplexed by the late events, and 
further embarrassed by a pestilence which prevailed in Edinburgh^ 
had yet some further resources. A general muster throughout 
Fife and the southern counties brought several thousands of raw 
militia to the rendezvous at Perth, where they had resolved to 
make their last stand. Montrose, recruited by immense acces- 
sions from the Hebrides and other quarters, which were brought 
to him by Mac Col, descended to meet this huge army. On pre- 
senting himself in the neighbourhood of Perth, it could not be 
drawn from its position ; the covenanting leaders were so much 
afraid, that they could not venture to make a single movement 
so long as he was within sight. He then swept past their camp, 
and passed into the southern division of Scotland, which they 
had been so anxious to protect. As he traversed Glendevon, 
the clan Maclean, which formed a large division of his army, set 
fire to Castle Campbell, the beautifully picturesque seat of the 
Marquis of Argyle, who, as their ancient feudal enemy, had 
committed many similar ravages in their country. The cove- 
nanting army followed by the same route, and Argyle, in revenge 
for the destruction of his property, burnt the two neighbouring 
seats of Menstrie and Airthrie, which belonged to royalists. 

On the 15th of August, the two armies met at Kilsyth, a vil- 
lage between Stirling and Glasgow. Montrose, finding that the 
Covenanters were about to overtake him, assumed a strong posi- 
tion in the enclosures around the village. General Baillie, who 
commanded the Covenanters, vras o\)\i^'&^\s^ ^^Yt^^^^Gom- 
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mittee of Parliament to lead forward his troops under great dis- 
advantages. Montrose, however, had never found an enemy 
which met his encounter with so much resolution. It was only 
by the singular keenness of the Highland onset, supported by 
« well-timed charge of horse under Lord Airly, that he was able 
to stagger the immense masses of the covenanting army. After 
a brief but animated conflict, the Fife militia lost heart and fled. 
The horse then turned, and riding over the remaining infantry, 
completed' the rout. Montrose's soldiers pursued with their 
usual eagerness, and are said to have killed very nearly the 
whole of the six thousand foot which had been opposed to them. 
The consequence was, that the covenanting government was 
completely broken up; the whole of Scotland fell under the power 
of the victor; the capital, which he was only prevented from 
entering on account of the pltigue, sent him its submission, 
and dismissed all the Royalist prisoners from its jail : and Mon- 
trose wrote to the King, in Scriptural language, to come and 
take the kingdom, lest he should make it his own. 

It was the misfortune of Montrose, that, owing to the habits 
of his Highland adherents, he never could follow up any of his 
victories. A few days after his splendid success at Kilsyth, he 
was reduced to a weaker relative condition than at any former 
time. Only about a thousand men remained under his standard. 
The King had pointed out to him that the Earls of Home, Rox- 
burgh, and Traquair, with the Marquis of Douglas, all of whom 
were Royalists, might join him with many retainers, if he could 
descend into the border counties. He now, therefore, led his 
small bands into Clydesdale, Teviotdale, and the Selkirkshire 
Forest, and endeavoured to procure reinforcements. Unfortu- 
nately, the loyalist noblemen were not yet suflSciently confident to 
come boldly forward. They knew that the Royal cause, frotn 
its decline in England, could not be long supported in Scot- 
land. They also knew that the Scottish parliamentary govern- 
ment, though obliged t6 retire from the kingdom, was preparing 
to bring down a large detachment of the army from England, 
in order to overcome Montrose. Thus, he only risked himself 
in an open country, without gaining the advantages which he 
esspected. 
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On the 11th of September he was encamped at FhHiphangfa, 
in the neighbourhood of Selkirk, with less than a thonsand foot 
and five hundred horse, when there suddenly appeared* through 
the mists of the morning, a large detachment of horse, which had 
been sent from the army at Newcastle, under David Leslie, and 
which, owing to the carelessness of his scouts, had approached 
him unperceived. Hastily ranking up his men, he received the 
charge of the covenanting squadron with great firmness. But 
his weak forces were unable to withstand the great weight and 
the cool deliberate courage of the enemy. After a fierce and 
desperate encounter, his horse broke and fled; the foot threw 
themselves into a position upon the neighbouring hill, and en- 
deavoured to capitulate. He himself retired with a small troop 
to Peebles, and thence cut his way to the Highlands. The cove- 
nanting general followed up his victory by massacring about a 
hundred Irish prisoners in cold blood, the English Parliament 
having passed an ordinance some time before, subjecting all Irish 
Catholics who might be found in arms to that fate. 

The Covenanting Government, or Committee of Parliament, 
now resumed its functions ; and its first act, at the earnest 
request of the clergy, was to decree the death of several Royalists 
of distinction, who had become prisoners at Philiphaugh. Amongst 
these was Sir Robert Spottiswoode, son to Archbishop SpottiS- 
woode, who had been instrumental in introducing the Episcopal 
system some y CEO's before. This gentleman, who had been sent 
down to join Montrose as the King's Secretary for Scotland, 
was executed purely to gratify the vengeful feelings of the 
Church against his father and family. 

The advance of winter, the continued decline of the Royal 
cause in England, and the loss of his invincible reputation, pre- 
vented Montrose from resuming hostilities with any effect. He 
spent the winter and spring in unavailing marches through the 
Highlands, and at length in summer consented to an arrange- 
ment, chiefly brought about by the King, in consequence of which 
he was safely transported out of the country, and landed in 
Norway. 

The victories of this extraotdinarY champion are universally 
acknowledged to have done moie i!^ t\Lm ^oa^ \x^ \^ ^S^-^^^a 
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master ; for, while they never were adequate to turn the tide in 
his favour, they exasperated his enemies more bitterly against 
him, and greatly increased the difficulty of a reconciliation. 
There is no denying, however, that, in a military point of view, 
the career of Montrose was splendid. Without a warUke educa- 
tion, he sprung at once from the condition of a simple Scotch 
nobleman into the fame of a great general. His means all along 
were most inadequate to his ends ; but by the quickness of his 
movements he multiplied the number of his armies, and by the 
vigour of his attacks he redoubled their individual efficacy. His 
system of tactics in some measure shadowed forth that of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte ; the appointments of his troops were a matter of 
indifierence : so that he could sustain their enthusiasm, he cared 
for nothing else ; and he always brought his whole force to bear 
upon the weakest point of the enemy, as the most ready means of 
discomfiting the whole. It is alleged, in depreciation of his suc- 
cesses, that they led to no permanent conquest ; that they gained 
him no fortified places, and left him at the end of the sixth victory 
exactly the same guerilla chief which he had been at the first ; 
hut this was owing to the habits of his men, who, being chiefly 
volunteers, went and came as they chose, so that his whole 
career vras a series of desultory attacks upon various bodies of 
militia. What he did was wonderful enough, and ought not 
to be the less wonderful because he did not perform greater 
miracles still. He was, however, an eminently cruel general, 
even in an age when the massacre of a civil population or of an 
unresisting enemy was still held as a fedr part of warfare. 

At the time when the Royal cause began to sink befcMre the 
Parliamentary forces, some changes had taken place in the 
relations of Scotland and England. Before the Solemn League 
and Covenant was ratified between the two kingdoms in 1643, 
the English people and Parliament had shown great partiality 
for the Presbyterian system of religion ; and the Scots had 
hitherto performed their part in the war, with the hope that, 
when the King .was brought low, that system should be estabhshed 
in the place of Episcopacy. English Puritanism, however, though 
at first it seemed likely to run into Presbytery, had latterly as- 
sumed in 8 great measure a dififerent ciap^cX. ^iXl^s&»Kc&>5^^^w^. 
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of the Parliament and nation, and nearly the whole of the army, 
saw that Presbytery, though rejecting an earthly snpremacy, was 
as well calculated to become a state engine as Episcopacy ; and 
they thought it better to acknowledge no species of Chuich 
government, nor any clerical body whatever, but each to worslup 
God in his own way. This class of persons, already alluded to 
under the name of Independents, also held monarchical govern- 
ment in far less respect than the Presbyterians ; and many, in- 
deed, would have willingly contributed to the establishment vi a 
republic. Among the most influential of the party, Oliver Crom- 
well was particularly distinguished : he had originally been com- 
mander of a troop of horse in the army of the Parliament, but had 
risen to the rank of lieutenant-general. When Charles found he 
could no longer keep the field, he formed the resolution of setting 
himself up to auction, as it were, between these contending fac- 
tions of his enemies, each of which was willing to yield a good 
deal in his favour, for the sake of gaining his influence against 
the rival party. Had he made a decisive election between them, 
he might have easily regained his throne, though under certain 
restrictions ; but unfortunately he dallied too long between them. 
In May 1 646 he was obliged to put himself into the hands of 
the Scottish army at Newark, for the sake . of protection to his 
person ; and there can be no doubt that, if he would have at once 
consented to establish the Presbyterian Church in both countries, 
not only this body of troops, but all the Presbyterian party in 
England, would have submitted to him. He was, however, too 
earnest an Episcopalian, or regarded that religion as too exclu- 
sively necessary for the support of monarchy, to consent to such 
an arrangement. On the other hand, if he could have gratified 
the Independents with a perfect freedom of conscience in religions 
matters, and condemned the assumed privileges of both the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian systems, he might have become, by 
their assistance, the president of a republic, under the title of a 
King. 

The English Parliament and army felt bitter chagrin at his 

taking refuge with the Scots. Affecting to look upon that 

people only as auxiliaries, and not as parties in the war, they 

demanded the surrender of tYie xo^ai ^x^^w* T^^ ^wita 
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answered, that they were an independent nation, and being as 
much the King's subjects as the English, had an equal right to 
the possession of his person. The reply to this, was a vote of 
the English Parliament for keeping up their army another 
quarter of a year, which the Scots understood as a threat. At 
length, finding that the King would not consent to a Presbyterian 
Church, the latter were induced, partly by a sense of their 
inability to contend with the English, and partly in consideration 
of a payment of arrears due to them, to deliver up the King to 
the English Parliament. This was done in January 1647, and 
the army of the Covenant then returned to Scotland, after having 
been absent about four years. 

King Charles was imprisoned in Holdenby Castle, and nego- 
tiations were entered into for his restoration to power. While 
these were pending, the Parliament, who were chiefly of the 
- Presbyterian party, made an attempt to reduce the army, whose 
levelling and sectarian character was felt to be highly dangerous. 
The troops resented this by marching to London, and putting the 
Parliament under military compulsion. They also took possession 
of the King's person, which gave them an immense advantage 
over the Presbyterian party. 

Charles afterwards escaped to the Isle of Wight, where he was 
taken under the protection of a sort of neutral power, the 
governor of Carisbrook Castle. While in this situation, he 
received renewed proposals from both the Presbyterian and the 
Independent parties. Without distinctly closing with either, 
he permitted a body of Scottish commissioners to understand 
that, if they would procure his restoration, he should allow the 
Presbyterian mode of Church-government a trial of three years, 
but without making it imperative upon either himself or others 
to adopt that form of worship. 

The Marquis of Hamilton, now created Duke, tbok the lead in 
this agreement, which was reduced to the form of a treaty. 
It met with the approbation of a large moderate party in Scot- 
land, but was violentiy condemned by the wilder Presbyterians, 
whom nothing could satisfy but a distinct ratification of the 
Covenant by the King. An armament was then prepared at 
Edinburgh^ for the purpose of invading "Gii^igiasA m "^^^a^ ^ 
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the King. The more enthusiastic clergy denoaneed die project 
iiM utterly adverse to religion; bat neverdiefese mbcMit fifitoea 
thouMind troops were mustered ; and with these the Duke d 
Jlumilton marched into England, (July 1648,) where he was 
aided by a large party of English loyalists, under Sir Mannadnke 
lifuigdalc. Several risings about the same time took place 
throughout England and Wales, and the people everywh ere 
showed that a reaction had begun to take place in favour of tlie 
King. Cromwell had to leave London with a great part of the 
troops, in order to put down this loyal crusade; and in hii 
ii))»cnce the Presbyterian party resumed an ascendency in Fulii* 
ment. 

A single victory gained by the Independent general rest o red the 
biiliince in favour of tliat faction. He encountered and defeated 
the coinbincd army at Preston in Lancashire, and HamiUai 
cloned un inglorious campaign by surrendering himself, with tiuee 
thouHiind horse, at Uttoxeter. The party in Scotland, who bad 
(ippoNCfl the expedition, seized the reins of power, being assisfced 
in th<*ir deMgiis by Cromwell, who for that purpose made a jonniey 
to ]C(lii)))urgh. In a very short time England was again pros- 
tnitcd licnuiith the despotism of an army which it had originally 
rained and paid for its protection from a fai less severe rule; 
whihr Scotland was subjected to a half ecclesiastical species 
t)f government, much more t3rrannical and mtolerant than what 
iitul ever 1)ef()re been known. In both countries, religion, or 
what JH frommonly thought to be so, had now become a ccm- 
Mideration panunount to all others, and under its influence the 
pu1)li(! waH prepared for any violent measures which might be 
lining iit al)()ut l)y the men at the head of affairs. 

The Ktujnyement, as Hamilton's treaty was called, proved 
ruinouH to the King. The Independents now saw, that so long 
UH lui and tlie Presbyterians had it in their power to form leagues 
together, there could be no safety for a more liberal party. On 
this account, as well as from a principle of revenge, they resolved 
to bring the monarch to the same public and ignominious death 
which hod already been endured by several of his principal 
counsellors. 
The nation at large was a\eift^ \o «mOcl ^. \ft^\^^t. The 
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Scots also regarded it with horror, not only from their monar- 
chical prepossessions, but because it was a violation of the 
Covenant, which solemnly professed a regard for the King's 
person. In both countries, however, the fighting men on the 
King's side, whether Cavaliers or Presbyterians, had recently 
suffered very severe defeats, which unfitted them for remon- 
strating effectually against the proceedings of the Independents. 
An army of about eight thousand men in London, and some 
iunaller parties scattered about the provinces, were, at this 
particular crisis, sufficient to bring the sovereign to the block, 
•gainst the general inclination of the people. Such an as- 
cendancy had this veteran and enthusiastic soldiery gained over 
the nation. 

In the first place, a troop of horse under Colonel Pride was 
sufficient to expel from the House of Commons all but the 
Independent members. A coiu*t was then formed by an ordinance 
of Fiurliament for trying the King. A slight opposition, pre- 
sented by what now remained of the House of Lords, was met 
hj sn ordinance self- decreeing the supremacy of the House 
of Commons, as the only representative of the will of the 
English people. Before a court thus constituted by an exertion 
of armed force, Charles was tried, January 20, 1649, and found 
guilty of raising war against his people, which had previously 
been declared by the Parliament an act of treason. He was 
accordingly beheaded, January 30th, upon a scaffold erected in 
front of his own palace ; an event which filled all persons both in 
Scotland and England with grief, except the small band of 
republican and sectarian fanatics who had carried it into effect. 
• King Charles I. left, by his wife Henrietta-Maria of France, 
six children. Charles, the eldest, was now eighteen years of age. 
JTames, the next son, who afterwards became King under the 
titic of James II., had with his brother escaped abroad. The 
Princess Mary was the wife of the Statholder of Holland, and 
became the mother of King William IIL Henrietta, a younger 
daughter, was married to the Duke of Orleans, brother of the 
French King. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHAKLES II. BEFRIENDED BT THE SCOTS — COmfONTTEALTH. 

The Scottish nation, as already explained, had never enter- 
tained any other views in this civil war, than the establishment of 
a peculiar form of religion ; they were firmly attached to a 
monarchical form of government. During the short period of 
Hamilton's engagement, which contemplated an almost uncon- 
ditionnl restoration of the King, the more enthusiastic part of die 
clergy and nation had been induced to co-operate with the 
Independents ; being more alarmed at the prospect of a revival 
of episcopacy, along with the royal power, than at die 
sectarian and republican doctrines of the rival party. Now diat 
the Independents bad broken through the Covenant by putting 
the King to death, the whole nation, with one voice, called 
for the uckuowledgment of his son Charles II., with whom they 
immediately opened a treaty, engaging to aid in procuring sih 
restoration, provided only that he would sign the document so 
often alluded to, and thereby bind himself to establish the Pres- 
byterian worship over all his dominions. 

The young and disinherited King was naturally anxious to be 
restored. Being comparatively indiflferent on the subject of 
religion, and more disposed than his father to bend to circum- 
stances, he expressed little reluctance to sign the Covenant, 
which to him appeared only an expedient for obtaining a tempo- 
rary advantage. 

While the negotiations were proceeding, Charles was distracted 
by an offer from the Marquis of Montrose, who had become one 
of the principal courtiers. This nobleman, with his characteristic 
boldness, i)roposed that, before acceding to the offer of the 
Covenanters, whose conditions would leave him only the appear- 
ance of sovereignty, he should permit a last effort to be made by 
tfje Royalist party in ScoWand, \\Vdd\, if successful, would 
procure for him an unconditioiioX x^«Xox^\i^Ti ^i >5icL^ x^-^-^^^^s. 
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and prerogatdve. This scheme Montrose himself proposed to 
carry into execution, only requiring a smedl foreign force to 
support him in making the attempt, and a quantity of stores 
and ammunition. Charles consented to the proposal, and thereby 
has subjected himself to an imputation of duplicity, for which 
there can be no excuse, except his difficult position and his 
extreme youth. 

Montrose, invested with the character of his Majesty's Lieu- 
tenant, and accompanied by a few foreign mercenaries, landed in 
Orkney, March 1650, and being joined by some recruits from 
tliat insular territory, was able to appear in the north of Scotland 
"with about fifteen hundred men. He expected to be reinforced 
by large levies in the northern countries ; but in this he was, in 
A great measure, disappointed, on account of the precautions 
which had been taken by the government, and the infamy which 
his name carried among all but the more zealous cavaliers. As 
he advanced, his army was lessened by the necessity of leaving 
email garrisons in fortified places, to keep a path open behind 
him. When he arrived at Stratheckle, on the confines of 
Sutherland and Ross, it amounted only to twelve hundred men. 
To oppose his advance, the Earl of Sutherland had endeavoured 
to raise his numerous clan, and Lieutenant* Colonel Strachan was 
sent to the north, with two hundred and fifty veteran horse. 
The Earl having cut off all means of intelligence from the south, 
Strachan reached the camp of Montrose without his approach 
being even suspected, and, having divided his force into four 
squadrons, instantly made the attack. Montrose drew off his 
ii^antry to a hill, and stood his ground with great resolution ; 
but nothing could avail against the powerful charge of the Cove- 
nanters. After a brief contest, the greater part of the loyalists 
threw away their arms and fled. Two hundred were drowned in 
a neighbouring river ; four hundred made prisoners. Ten officers 
of distinction and several hundred soldiers were killed. Montrose 
himself, after fighting for some time with desperate but unavail- 
ing valour, had his horse shot under him, and was only able to 
quit the field of battle by the kindness of Lord Frendraught, who 
gave up his own steed, and was himself taken prisoner. The 
loss on the side of Cdonel Strachan was tnSiiii^, 
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Montrose fled along the wild vale of Stratheckle, and soon got 
invoh*ed in a rough and pathless country, where he had to 
abandon his horse, and trust to make his escape on foot. One 
after the other, he threw away his cloak, star, and swoxd ; and 
finally he exchanged clothes with a poor Highlander. Scarcely 
stopping for food or rest, he toiled on night and day, and at 
lengtli approached the country of Assynt, the proprietor of 
which had been in arms to join his host. By this person, whose 
name was Macleod, he was seized and delivered up to his 
enemies; for which act of treachery a reward of four hundred 
bolls of meal was given by the government. The unfortonate 
general was slowly conducted to Edinburgh, to 'suffer the fate 
whicli had been prepared for him by his enemies. On the 18th 
of May he landed at Leith, and ^'as conducted on a coal-carrier's 
horse to the lower gate of the city. There he was transferred to 
a high seat at the end of a cart, and, under the auspices of the 
magistrates, dragged through the streets towards the public jail 
As he passed a (varticular house, the Marquis of Argyle appeared 
u}H>n a balcony, and sun-eyed from that secure station an enemy 
whom he had never been able to face in the field. Montrose met 
his gaze >\ith a countenance as firm and majestic as if he had 
been the triumphant, instead of the debased party. After a 
tedious procession of three hours, this great public culprit was 
deposited in the Tolbooth. From the very commencement of his 
former insurrection, he had been attainted by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment as a traitor ; all that ^\'as now necessary was to pass the 
sentence of death. Being conducted to the Parliament House, 
he was permitted to speak in his o\vn defence ; but as his vindi- 
cation necessarily implied the condemnation of his self- constituted 
judges, it did not meet a very respectful hearing. After his 
speech was done, sentence was passed upon him, and he was 
conducted back to prison. 

The behaviour of Montrose, under these circumstances, and 
in the last fatal scene, was consistent with his former character. 
He could not be induced by the clergy who flocked about him, to 
allow that he repented in the least of eJI that he had done in the 
cause of royalty. He preferred to remain unabsolved from a 
sentence of excommunicatioTi vAuci\i V>[v^^ "Va^ iorcsaRA^ ^-^eed 
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upon him; though this religious anathema shook the firmest 
minds in that age. He was visited by Johnston of Wariston, the 
clerk-register, a person who had figured conspicuously in eJI tlie 
popular movements of the time ; who, observing him take great 
pains in dressing his hair, asked him if he could not find an 
employment better suited to his awful situation. He answered, 
•' So long as my head is my own, I will dress it as I have been 
accustomed to do : to-morrow, when it is yours, you may treat 
it as you please." With regard to the disposal of his body after 
• death, which formed part of his sentence, he said he was more 
gratified by the prospect of having his head stuck upon the jail 
than if a golden statue had been erected to him in the market- 
place, or his picture had been put up in the King's bed-chamber : 
as to his limbs being distributed to the principal towns, he only 
wished he had had a sufficient number to be scattered over all the 
^sities of Christendom, to testify his fidelity to his sovereign. Next 
day he dressed* himself in a splendid suit of clothes, and walked to 
the place of execution as if he had been one of a marriage-party. 
On the scaffold, the clergy renewed their applications, but with 
no. better success than before. On this account, his last devo- 
tions were unassisted by any clergyman. After vindicating his 
public'life to a few individuals around him, he gave some pieces 
id gold to the executioner, and prepared himself for death. It 
had been customary during the whole civil war, to decapitate 
state criminals by the instrument called the Maiden; but 
Montrose was condemned to a more ignominious death, by a 
gibbet thirty feet high. Round his neck were tied a copy of 
^e Declaration he had published on entering Scotland, and the 
volume of his Memoirs, which had been written in Latin by 
jWishart, and published at Amsterdam. He remarked that he 
Vfn» prouder of these insignia than he had been of the honourable 
badge of the Garter. After his body had hung three hours, a 
spectacle to the people, it was taken down and dismembered. 
The head was fixed upon the pinnacle of the ancient prison of 
Edinburgh, in close conjimction with the skull of his maternal 
uncle the Earl of Gowry, which had been placed there fifty years 
before. The trunk was buried under a common ^bbet he-^owd 
vox.. JJ. ^ 
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the city walls; and the limbs were distributed to Glasgow, 
Stirling, Perth, and Aberdeen. 

Almost immediately after the defeat of Montrose, fbe yomig 
King had concluded Uie treaty with the Covenanters, by which, 
on condition of his engaging to promote the Pre8b3rterian religion, 
they undertook to accept him as their Sovereign, and do what 
they could for the advancement of his claims in Engkncl. 
Charles landed at Garmouth, in Moray, June 23rd, having 
previously been obliged to sign the Covenant on ship-board. 
As he advanced to Edinburgh, he had the mortification to see 
one of the limbs of the Marquis of Montrose exposed at Aberdeen. 
His court was established at the Palace of Falkland, in Fife ; but 
it was one of little splendour. With the exception of a few 
English adherents, all of whom had been obliged like himself to 
sign the Covenant, his courtiers consisted of the stem nobility who 
conducted affairs in Scotland, or of the more rigid clergy, who 
vied with each other in their endeavours to make him a sincere 
Presbyterian convert. The King, if not naturally susceptible of 
deep religious impressions, was at least philosophical enough to 
endure their lectures and preaching with some show of patience. 
He is said to have one Sunday sat out six sermons, which 
occupied nearly the whole day. He also suffered with marvellons 
composure the freedoms of speech which these preachers felt it 
their duty to use in giving him advice, or rebuking the gaieties in 
which he was wont to indulge. 

He was in reality but a puppet sovereign. The real power of 
the State remained with the Marquis of Argyle, the Chancellor 
Earl of Loudoun, Sir Archibald Johnston of Wariston, and 
other men who had acted a chief part in the resistance to the 
late monarch. The whole design and policy of the Scottish 
people on this occasion was based in error. They had suffered 
so much in behalf of their system of religion, and of the national 
bond which supported it, that they had at last come to place their 
whole hopes of happiness, both in this world and the next, in the 
project of rendering it universally supreme in Britain. A mere 
toleration of it, as one of the many religious systems of the day, 
would not satisfy them ; they coii^id^ied themselves bound to 
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take every expedient for rooting out other systems, although it is 
evident to a modem comprehension that the adherents of these 
other systems were as sincerely pious as themselves, and a great 
deal more liberal. With that blindness, moreover, which befaUs 
all who foster an extreme enthusiasm, they had forgot the spirit 
of their system in battling for its externals : the Covenant had 
almost become tiieir religion, and to subscribe that was to enter 
at once into their fellowship of fiedth. Hence they overlooked 
the personal character of the young King, and even his principles 
of action, notorious as these had been rendered by the expedition 
of Montrose, and thought all was right when they had induced 
him to put his name to their national bond. It is clear that a 
desire of advancing their own Church by a faithless alliance with 
one who was, if anything, an Episcopalian, and therefore a 
common enemy, was an insufficient reason for their entering 
into war with another body of religionists, who had lately been 
their brethren in arms and in policy, and who were still willing 
to be allied with them, upon principles mutually advantageous. 
• The English sectaries were reluctantly compelled by th$ 
proceedings in Scotland to enter into a war. Cromwell was 
•recalled from Ireland, and placed at the head of an army of 
sixteen thousand men. On the 19th of July this body crossed 
the Tweed, and entered upon a coimtry, which, according to the 
andent custom, had been laid waste to the very gates of the 
capital. The policy of the Scots was to rest their troops upon 
Edinburgh, and stand on the defensive. The King was brought, 
Jtdy 29th, to view the army, but not permitted to assume any 
command. It was placed under the care of their General, David 
Leslie, the hero of Philiphaugh. At the very time when 
Cromwell was pitching his camp at Musselburgh, the Scottish 
leaders were busied in weeding the army of all who were 
suspected of being loyal to the monarch for his own sake, or 
of being indifferent Presbyterians ; and after thousands of good 
soldiers had been thus dismissed, the remainder was dignified 
with the appellation of the kirk army, and fondly hoped to be as 
invincible in arms as it was pure in faith. 

Cromwell soon found that the position of the Scots was not to 
be assailed. He lingered for several v?^^\a^\.^\ia&^'^^>"^^^^ 
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endeavouring to bring them out to a fair fight. At length the 
failure of his provisions obliged him to withdraw towards England. 
There is but one way by which an army can retire from this part 
of Scotland to the border, namely, the ancient road along the 
east coast of Lothian and Berwickshire. At one part of that 
road was a ravine called the Pass of the Peaths, where a veiy 
powerful army might have easily been destroyed by a comparar 
tively small force. Cromwell, being followed close by the Scots 
in his retreat, found, when he reached Dunbar, tha,t this pass 
would endanger his further progress. He was therefore obliged, 
.on the 1st and 2nd of September, to stand here at bay, while the 
Scottish army hovered over him upon the skirts of the Lammer- 
moor Hills. This great soldier was never, before or after, in 
more imminent danger than now. To add to his distress, a great 
nmnber of his men were sick. 

It WEis the policy of the Scots to wait till their great sectaiian 
•enemy should be obliged to deliver himself up to them. Such 
was the opinion of their general, and such was the line of conduct 
pointed out by the exactly similEU* circumstances which had taken 
place on the same ground in an earlier period of Scottish history.* 
But the Scots were inflamed with the triumph of pursuing Crom- 
well, and the ministers, who constituted a very influential part ol 
the host, could brook no delay. Leslie, thus over-ruled, led down 
the army from the hills, and on the morning of the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, presented himself in battle array against Cromwell, who, 
when he first saw their long lines coming towards him, exclaimed 
in a transport of joy, " The Lord hath delivered them into our 
hands!" Most gladly be accepted the offered strife. A severe 
and well- contested fight ensued. Military experience and hardi- 
hood, and also desperation of circumstances, were in favour of 
CromWell; but the Scots were more numerous, and quite as 
brave. Again and again the English troopers were beaten back 
by the Scots ; but they were men who would take no denial from 

* The same hills had been thus occupied by the army of John Baliol in 
1296. Edward's English army lay below, where Cromwell's was now placed. 
The former were routed, in consequence of having left their advantagcoM 

position; a chain of circumstances ptec\ae\^ >iXi^ ^.^Ts^^^&'Ccv^^XsMiJwiow took 

place. 
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fortune. Ever and again they recurred to the charge. For a 
long while neither party seemed likely to yield to the other. The 
Scots at last gave way. ITiey became in a moment " as stubble" 
to the swords of the English, who pursued them for many miles, 
killing several thousands. Ma;iy gentlemen and many ministers 
fell in this dreadful rout, and ten thousand became prisoners. 
The CJovenanting Government withdrew its shattered forces to 
Stirling, and still presented an unyielding" front ; but Cromwell 
became master of Edinburgh and its castle. 

The Presbyterian clergy were much puzzled to account for 
tlieir defeat ; for they had felt assured that the cause, which they 
thought alone good or holy, was sure to obtain success by the 
interposition of the Almighty. Charles, on the other hand, 
secretly rejoiced in an incident which had withered the very 
flower of their strength, and promised to throw the chief power 
into the hands of a more moderate party. The Royalists again 
began to raise their heads; a rising was projected in the High- 
lands, and Charles was induced to give it his countenance. On 
the 4th of October, he left Perth unattended, and threw himself 
into the mountains of Angus, where the rising was to have taken 
place. But some misunderstanding as to the day disconcerted 
the arrangement ; and finding no party assembled, he was obliged 
to return with a covenanting colonel, who had been dispatched to 
overtake him. Though this put an end to the proposed insurrec- 
tion, it also showed to the Committee of Parliament, which 
hitherto formed the ruling power, that Charles was no longer to 
be retained upon those rigid terms which he had hitherto been 
obliged to submit to. By an act of estates, eJI notorious loyal- 
ists, and all who had given occasion to suspect their attachment 
to the Covenant, were excluded from employment, either in the 
state or the army; this act was now overlooked, and it was 
resolved to recruit the army from the ranks of the cavaliers. 
The south and west of Scotland protested against the proposed 
arrangement, and retired to form an army by themselves ; but it 
was carried through by the sense of a more moderate part of the 
nation, who saw that the coimtry could no longer be defended 
otherwise, and that the loyalists, if not admitt<e.d ^a ^twsxi^ 
party^ would be tempted to act as aa a40i\iox«ii cokek^ • 
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Kuch were the transactioDS of the autumn of 1650. Wink 
the Bcottish army revived in as great strengtli as ever bcfive 
Ktirliiif^, Cromwell lay at linlitfagow, p revented by a ackuns 
which pervaded \m camp from making any active exertions. On 
the iHt of January, 1651, Charles was crowned at Seone as King 
of (Ircat Britain, France, and Ireland, and at the same time 
renewed \m oath of adherence to the two Covenamts in the most 
Molemn manner. Many of his most zealous friends were about 
tlie same time admitted to situations of trust ; Bacldngbam, kat 
inHtance, was made an extraordinary member of the Committee of 
KHtutes. Yet still it was necessary, for the sake of preserving 
appeuninccB. that all things should be done with an fntmpnt 
respect for the Covenant. 

Ah the summer advanced, Cromwell saw the necessity of 
bringing tlie contest to an issue; for he dreaded to ipend 
another winter in an unfriendly country, where freah provisicais 
were scarcely to be had. He accordingly attempted to torn Ae 
position uf the Scottish army, by throwing a detachment across 
the Forth ut Quecnsfeny, with orders to advance into the north. 
A lurfi;iT ] tarty came to oppose this force, and a battle took place 
at Inverkcitliiuj^, in which the English were successful, beating 
buck their o]3poncnt8 with a loss of about two hundred killed, ax 
huiulred prisoners, and sixty stands of colours. Cromwell then 
advanced to Perth, which surrendered to him at the first call; 
and thus he was enabled to cut off the valuable communications 
which the Scottish army had hitherto maintained with the High- 
lands. 

Cliarles, who now was permitted to command the army, 
resolved to take advantage of Cromwell's present position, to 
advance into England, and endeavour to raise the English 
loyalists. This project met with general approbation, and was 
only opposed witli any degree of energy by the Marquis of 
Argyle, who represented to the King that he ought to be content 
for the present with the recovery of Scotland, and that the expe- 
dition of Hamilton was a warning beacon against another attempt 
to rouse the English cavaliers. But this nobleman, who had all 
aJoDg bad a kind of good iortutie m woiv^m^ tha dangers of war, 
was permitted to retire home upon ^^ ^\^^ ^'i "t^ >oVJe^* V^V,. 
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and there remained no longer any opposition. Accordingly, the 
Scottish army began its march about the beginning of August, 
entering England by the western border. Cromwell followed at 
the distance of two or three days' march ; and at his solicitation 
the English Parliament raised the militia to oppose the invasion. 
It wa^ soon evident that the attempt was premature. The 
loyalists nowhere rose in great strength; the militia mustered 
between the army and the capital. Charles was at length 
obliged to halt at Worcester, and await the attack of Cromwell. 
A battle took place near that city on the 3rd of September, which 
was the anniversary of the fight at Dunbar. The Scots defended 
themselves with desperate valour for several hours, but after 
having repelled the main host of the enemy, were at length 
obliged to yield to a strong re-inforcement which happened to 
come up. Cromwell gained another hard-won and splendid 
victory. Two thousand of the Scots were slain; six or seven 
thousand taken prisoners. Among the latter were the Duke of 
Hamilton, who died of his wounds next day, and twelve other 
noblemen. The King escaped in solitary flight, and encountered 
the greatest hardships and dangers ere he could get out of the 
kingdom. It affords a curious view of the character of the 
victors, that, both on this occasion, and after the battle of Dun- 
bar, they sold a great number of the prisoners as slaves to the 
plantations. Their own endeavours to render themselves a little 
more free than they had previously been, had not produced any 
prepossession for abstract liberty, but rather brought them into a 
situation where they thought it no crime to reduce other men, 
bom equally free with themselves, to absolute bondage. 

The military power of Scotland was almost entirely broken by 
these two defeats, one of which had crippled the more zealous 
Presbyterians, while the second had destroyed the moderate party, 
together with the Cavaliers. There did not now remain in 
Scotland any party sufficient to hold- out against the English 
Republic. General Monk, who had been left in the country 
by Cromwell, applied himself diligently to reduce the few forts 
and towns which maintained any appearance of resistance. He 
found some difficulty in obtaining possession of Dundee, where 
the Scottish nohUity and gentry had de^^iXi^^ ^ ^t^^ Q5jias;&63^ ^ 
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their moveable wealth. But, by giving up this town to pillage 
and massacre, according to the policy pursued by Cromwell in 
Ireland, he frightened the nation into a speedy submission. In a 
short time the whole country, except some parts of the Highlands, 
lay prostrate and unresisting beneath the sway of about five 
thousand English — not the tenth part of many southern armies 
which had formerly been resisted with success. The formal 
submission of the kingdom to the English Parliament, was 
ratified on the 2nd of April, 1652, at Dalkeith, where Monk 
established his head- quarters. A small detachment of English 
judges was sent down to administer justice, and commissioners 
were appointed for both kingdoms to deliberate upon an incorpo- 
rating union. The General Assembly of the Chiurch was broken 
up and dispersed by a troop of dragoons ; but, while the clergy 
were thus deprived of all collective power, no disturbance was 
given to their exertions as ministers of religion. Perhaps the 
most striking part of this picture of national humiliation was the 
condition of the nobles. These men, who had acted the most 
conspicuous parts during the civil war, were now deprived of all 
influence, and many of them reduced to poverty. The people at 
large were severely galled by the English yoke, which was both a 
political and religious oppression ; but they nevertheless seemed 
to feel some consolation in reflecting that all parties were alike 
galled. The Cavaliers had now no advantage over the Presbyte- 
rians ; while neither, the moderate nor the zealous party of the 
Presbyterians could say that their own condition was more 
honourable than that of their opponents. All the English writers 
agree in describing the miserable condition of the people, both 
as to their minds and as to their persons. Many of them were 
half- naked and half- starved ; and the English judges were 
astonished at the amount of monstrous crimes that fell under 
their notice. In the first session, four hundred cases of violence 
and bloodshed, arising out of private quarrels, were presented for 
trial ; and in one day they had to dispose of no fewer than sixty 
cases of witchcraft. 

The English Republic, soon after this period, proved to be an 

entire failure. In April, 1653, Cromwell was enabled, by his 

command over the army, to expel tke 'P«i\^»xx!kKoX itQ>\a.\\& ^\smsa of 
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assembly, and assume the supreme power into bis own hands. 
In July, he was pleased to call another Parliament for form's 
sake. It consisted of one hundred and thirty-nine persons, of 
whom four were from Scotland. This body acquired the popular 
nickname of Barehones Parliament , from one of the number being 
a leather- dealer of that extraordinary name. In reality, they 
were a mere set of puppets, whom Cromwell moved at his 
pleasure. In a few months they had acquired so much public 
contempt, that he found it necessary to dissolve them. A few 
days after, a majority of their number came before him with a 
formal offer of the dignity of Protector of the three kingdoms, 
which he was pleased to accept. Thus did the English nation, 
after fighting for upwards of ten years in the cause of liberty, 
submit to an absolute despotism in the person of their principal 
military officer. 

The Protector had involved himself at this time in a war 
with the States of Holland, which considerably embarrassed 
his resources. General Monk having been recalled from Scot- 
land to take command of the fleet, some of the nobility of that 
country thought it a good opportunity to throw off the English 
yoke. Encouraged by the King, who was in close alliance with 
Holland, the Earls of Glencaim and Balcarres, with Lord Lorn, 
son to the Marquis of Argyle, raised their standards in the High- 
lands, and soon collected a considerable body of troops. The 
principles avowed in this insurrection were exclusively those of 
loyalty. When Balcarres attempted to make the Covenant its 
object, he was so effectually resisted, that he found it necessary 
to retire. Besides some Highland clans, the army comprehended 
many Lowland Cavaliers, and even some who had found their way 
from England. For many months it kept up a threatening front 
along the Highland line, and in several encounters with the 
English parties gained a decisive advantage. Early in 1654, 
Charles dispatched General Middleton to assume the command ; 
and Glencaim marched northward into Sutherlandshire to meet 
him. But from this time the expedition did no more good. The 
Dutch war came to a conclusion ; and this partial resistance was 
soon after quelled. The union of the two countries, which had 
been postponed in consequence of the diaimasalL oi>Qaa\i3^^^53L* 
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liament, was now achieved, after a feushion, by a simple proclama- 
tion from the Protector. 

When Cromwell had assumed this dignity, he agreed to call a 
Parliament upon a new principle. It consisted of four hundred 
and sixty members, thirty of whom were sent from Scotland, and 
as many from Ireland. Every person possessing property to the 
amount of two hundred pounds had a vote for these members. 
The Parliament sat down on the 3rd of September, which was 
called Cromwell's lucky day, from its being the anniversary of 
his victories at Dunbar and Worcester. After it had sat about 
five months, he was obHged, by the tone of independence which it 
assumed, to treat it in the same manner as the last. Another was 
called next year ; but, excepting among the Scottish and Irish 
members, who were not elected freely, the same tone of indepen- 
dence prevailed ; and he was compelled to banish about a hundred 
hostile members, on the pretext of their immoral or irreligious 
lives. These facts shew, in the most convincing manner, that the 
power of Cromwell had no real foundation in the popular will, 
but was solely the creature of military despotism. The remain- 
ing members made him a formal offer of the title of King ; but he 
was never, in the whole course of his career, able to accept of 
that dignity, on account of the jealousy of his chief officers, some 
of whom appear to have considered that the supreme power ought 
to be elective among themselves. All this time, his life was 
harassed by fears of assassination, a crime coimtenanced in this 
age by men of the highest rank and education. How far his 
present situation was the result of his own ambition, or how £ur 
he was only borne on by the tide of circumstances, by him 
uncontrollable, it would be difficult to determine ; but he certainly 
stands a monument of the futility of ill-gotten power in producing 
happiness. Notwithstanding that he caused the English name 
to be more highly respected abroad than it had ever been under 
the best monarchs, the people never rested content under his 
sway. Even the Parliaments, which he caDed, as it were, hy 
the sound of the trumpet, and kept constantly under a guard of 
his own troops, were indefatigable in their endeavours to limit his 
power, and often spumed it aito^eVJaex, \\x X^\s>aax'^, 1656, he 
adopted a very ingenious deaiga iox cV^x^m^>5Xii%^^^>SSsa>s^ 
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He pretended to revive the House of Peers, which had been 
dissolved at the King's death ; summoned eight of these digni- 
taries, upon whom he could depend, and mixing them up with 
some of his officers, set them up as a council to sanction the acts 
of the Commons. But the representatives of the people of 
England were not to be imposed upon by such a scheme. They 
refused to acknowledge the power of a body chiefly composed of 
his own creatures ; and very soon he was forced to dissolve this 
Parliament also. He was now as much afraid of Parliaments as 
the King had been, and resolved never to call another. He 
consequently was visited with exactly the same distresses as 
those which had pressed upon the unfortunate Monarch. He 
had to levy taxes by his own ordinance, and borrow money 
wherever it was to be obtained. His emissaries frequently went 
to ask loans from the merchants of London, and were refused. 

Except for the degradation of conquest, Scotland had little to 
complain of during the Protectorate. All intestine disturbance 
was prevented by the soldiery ; the country prospered under the 
effects of a free commerce with England ; several useful arts, 
formerly unknown, were introduced by the military ; and it was 
remarked that religion, so far from steering a decay, was never 
known to be in a more flourishing state. As the taxes did not 
exceed sixty thousand pounds, while the army expenditure was at 
oae time so high as nearly half a million, a great deal of English 
money was necessarily imported into the country. Justice wa» 
dispensed with an impartiality not known under the native judges ; 
and no man of peaceable demeanour was disturbed on account of 
his opmions. 
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CHAPTER \1. 

&EgT0RAT10X OT CHAKLES n.— THX " PKBSBCL f lO*-** 

The difficulties and troubles in whidi Cromwdl spent his 
latter years at length undermined his health, and he £ed on tiie 
3rd of September, 1658, id a tertian ague. His eldest son, 
Richard, a good, simple-hearted youth, was iRodaimed hn 
successor ; but a man who, as Sir Harry Vane described him. 
could not command obedience from lus own body-servants, wis 
little qualified to exact it from a fr^e-spirited nation. At die 
first, Richard received many addresses from his subjects, such as die 
occupancy of power may at all times command ; but in a voy few 
months, the remains ci the Long Parliament having seized upon 
the supreme authority, he resigned his sceptre without a struggle^ 
and retired into private life. The Parliament continued in power 
during the summer of 1659 ; it then gave way to the asurpatkm 
of the army, or a council of generals. This latter government, 
in its turn, sunk beneath the Parliament, which once more sat 
down on the 6th of December, llie people soon became more 
disgusted with these changes of rulers, than ever they bad been 
with the arbitrary measures of Charles I. There gradually 
arose a desire in the pubhc mind for some firm and respect- 
able kind of government, by whomsoever it was to be adminis* 
tered ; and the eyes of men were very generally turned towards 
the yotmg King, who had now spent about eight years in exile, 
and was believed to have been greatly improved by his mis- 
fortunes. 

It was from Scotland that the movement for his restoraticm 
was destined to be made. General Monk, who commanded the 
forces in that kingdom, was understood to be favourable to 
monarchy and to the Presbyterian religion. Perceiving that the 
tiuk of settling the country was 'yd. «om^ Tc^ea&ure left to him, 
^hif commander prevailed upon xbe ^coX^ cooiQi:^si£>ssi^sx«k \^ 
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counties to grant him a large subsidy, and on the 2nd of January, 
1660, he entered England at Coldstream. As he marched to- 
wards London, he gave out that he had taken this step in order 
to call a free Parliament in London, by which the government 
might be settled. Lambert, one of the English generals, opposed 
him with a large force, but was defeated. Monk was rather em- 
barrassed on learning that the old Parliament was again sitting ; 
but still he pushed on, and on the 3rd of February he entered 
London. Fear for his power alone prevented the Parliament 
from causing him to be seized as a traitor. In a few weeks, by 
the exertion of great prudence, and chiefly through the support 
of the city of London, he succeeded in restoring to the House all 
those members of the Presbyterian and Royalist parties, who had 
been secluded by Cromwell, and whose absence had caused the 
remainder to be designated the Rump, There was then a de- 
cided majopty favourable to monarchical government. When 
this point had been attained. Monk prevailed upon them to dis- 
solve, and call a new Parliament. Though he still preserved 
profound silence respecting his intentions, he now opened up 
a correspondence with the King, who, in compliance with his 
request, sent proposals to the new Parliament for his restoration 
to power. These comprehended an offer of indemnity for all 
past offences which the Parliament itself might not think fit 
for punishment ; as also a toleration for all tender consciences in 
matters of religion. The messenger who brought the Royal des- 
patches was honourably received, and the despatches themselves 
read with bursts of applause. No further promise or obligation 
was demanded ; but a deputation was immediately appointed to 
go to Holland, and bring over the King. Liberty had now be- 
come so unpopular, in consequence of the serious evils which the 
pursuit of it had occasioned, that the nation precipitated itself, 
without hesitation, and without reserve, under a rule similar to 
that which they had begun to resist twenty years before. The 
King entered London on the 29th of May, being his thirtieth 
birth-day, and was received with so many tokens of joyful wel- 
come, that it seemed difficult to believe there ever had been any 
real reason for his absence. 

In Scotland, where the last great effoTt\«A\i^«i^"^^^'^^^^"^'^ 
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be would have hesitated to mark himself out as the companion and 
obliged servant of a rebel grandee, suspected of being accessory 
to his father's death. The Marquis was beheaded on the 
27th of May 1661, and his execution was followed by that of 
his co-patriot Wariston, and of Mr. Guthry, a clergyman of the 
more zealous party. 

By the Restoration, the kingdom of Scotland had vigBm 
become distinct from England. Separate ministers were ap- 
pointed to manage its affairs^ and a Parliament was opened on 
the 1st of January, under the charge of General Middleton, who 
was now raised to the rank of an Earl. At one sweep the 
representatives of these nations rescinded the acts of the last 
twenty-two years, so as to restore all matters to the condition 
in which they stood at the beginning of the war. By this act, 
all the provisions for the establishment of Presbytery fell to die 
ground, and Episcopancy was virtually replaced. But this great 
business was also made the subject of direct acts of the legis- 
lature, and in May 1662 the bishops and archbishops were 
appointed. Mr. Sharpe, who had been sent to court to super- 
intend the interests of Presbytery, came back Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, and head of the Episcopal church; a fact never 
forgiven by his party. The rest of the prelates, with the excep- 
tion of one, were not men of high character ; for this dignity 
had been spurned by most of the distinguished Presbyterian 
clergymen to whom it had been offered. 

It does not appear that this change was at first sotmpopular as 
might have been expected. The clergy, who had not hitherto 
taken any strong measures to express their favour for Presbytery, 
did not now exclaim very loudly against the introduction of an 
opposite system. The nation itself gave no symptoms of violent 
disgust ; the whole seemed to be looked upon as a proper con- 
sequence of the restoration of royalty. It must be remarked, 
the innovation was felt chiefly in the government of the Church, 
not in its forms of worship. The bishops merely became the 
superiors of the Church courts, so as to give weight to the royal 
power among the clergy ; there were no ceremonies, no liturgy, no 
new forms to shock the prei\idices of the worshippers. Every 
miDister might have contmued to ^i^^icV ^^ iorrwi^iv^ /\\ \:cy&<»tL- 
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sdexice would have permitted him to abandon that idea of a spiritual 
supremacy, independent of all worldly patronage and control, 
which formed the distinguishing feature of the Presbyterian 
system. 

All, however, was lost by the imprudence of the government 
agents. Middleton, to whom the King had entrusted the chief 
management of afiairs, was a coarse and debauched soldier, 
without the least prudence or political skill. Having taken a 
tour to the west, in order to give the countenance of government 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow, he was informed by that prelate 
that the most of the clergy refused to accept of new ordination, 
or to seek for re-appointment from the patrons of their parishes* 
professing that they were already in full and lawful enjoyment 
both of the clerical character and of their parochial charges, to 
which they had been called by the people. By the advice of the 
Archbishop, Middleton issued an illegal act of council, command- 
ing the recusant clergy to conform before a particular day, on 
pain of being expelled from their benefices. This decisive 
measure, instead of hastening an obedience to the new Church- 
government, rendered that almost impossible. To the surprise of 
the government and the bishops, three hundred clergymen in that 
district gave up their charges rather than obey. There can be 
no doubt that the interests of the government and of the church 
were betrayed by this rashness of two of their oflScers. When 
Sharpe learned what had taken place, he was struck with grief 
and made several attempts, by granting further time, to bring the 
recusant clergymen into obedience. All expedients, however, were 
unavailing. The non-conformists could easily calculate that 
the religious desolation which they produced in so large a district 
must be more embarrassing to the government than to them- 
selves, that it would indeed be the quickest way of bringing the 
government to their terms; and that at the worst, being the 
favourites of the people, they never could be brought to any 
inconvenience by the want of a regular stipend. They were 
further encouraged by the example of the Presbyterian clergy- 
men in England, three thousand of whom resigned their charges 
in one day, rather than comply with the desires of the govern- 
ment. 

VOL. II. -B 
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The wand of peace was thus in a manner broken between the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian systems in Scotland. The ejected 
clergy could not ever afterwards, consistently with principle, 
yield to those regulations which they had already ccmdemned ; 
ncKT could the bishops appease their scruples without virtoally 
abandoning all pretensions to supremacy over the Church. It was 
found necessary to take the seceding ministers at their word, 
and plant a more compliant set of men in their places. The 
northern counties, which had always been more disposed to 
Episcopacy than to Presbjrtery, were ransacked for young licen- 
tiates of divinity, who were thrust into the vacant pulpits, tfaongli 
in many cases very unfit for the duty. In the remaining two 
thirds of Scotland, the clergy appear to have generally conformed 
to the rules laid down by the prelates. 

Perhaps, even after sdl the violence which had already been 
exhibited, the Episcopal Church might have obtained a firm 
footing in Scotland. Though tHe new incumbents were in 
many places resisted by every means which the people had in 
their power, in others a disposition was shown to accept of their 
ministration in a meek and kindly spirit. But it was soon found 
necessary to resort to still more violent measures against the 
non- conformist clergy, many of whom, by holding prayer- meet- 
ings in their own houses, had attracted the congregations firom 
the churches. An act of council was issued, forbidding these 
ministers to approach their respective parishes nearer than 
twenty miles, or any royal burgh nearer than three. The people 
were also commanded to attend regularly at their parish 
churches under very heavy penalties. These edicts defeated 
themselves by their own severity, and rather extended than 
repressed the spirit of resistance. The new clergy were by them 
rendered so odious to the people at large, that even the little 
favour they at first experienced was quickly lost. 

The Presbyterian historians represent, with much force of 
description, the detriment which Scotland sustained from these 
changes. Previous to the Restoration, the people were living 
contentedly under clergymen of their own choosing, who were 
aJJ bound by the Covenant to one uniform object, and were most 
earnestly concerned for the spvn.t\MX \jxo^^«& Ql\.\i^ir flocks. So 
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effectual had religion been in producing good works, that a traveller 
might have roamed through the whole country without ever 
hearing an oath, and tavern-keepers were almost ruined for 
want of business. Every parish had its minister, every village 
its school, every feuotiily — almost every individual — a copy of the 
Scriptures ; public worship took place three times every week, and 
in every house private devotions were performed by the father of the 
famfly both in the morning and evening. The whole land, indeed, 
was in the highest state of moral and religious culture. All was 
changed under the new government. A great proportion of the 
curates, as the Episcopal clergy were called, thought it a matter 
of duty, like other cavaliers, at this insane time, to exemplify an 
entirely opposite line of conduct to that held by the Puritans. 
Along with some worse vices, that of drunkenness prevailed 
almost universally amongst them ; for sobriety, strange to say, 
was now deemed a rebellious virtue, and it was thought that no 
man in his senses could be loyal. Among the larger class of 
clerg3nBen who had complied with the new rules, the people also 
discerned a falling off both in the external virtues and in the 
efficacy of their ministrations. These men seemed no longer to 
be the bold advocates and examples of virtue which they once 
had been, as if a consciousness of having deserted their own 
obligations had deprived them of all power to enforce those of 
their flocks. 

The fatal consequences of Middleton's rashness were soon 
made apparent at Uie English court, and in the beginning of 
the year 1663 he was supplanted in power by the Earl of 
Lauderdale, who had hitherto been only Secretary of State. 
Lauderdale, who was naturally a man of coarse and cruel cha- 
racter, had figured towards the close of the Civil War as a 
zealous Covenanter, and, being taken at the battle of Worcester, 
suffered imprisonment in the Tower during the whole period of 
the Protectorate, till he was at length relieved by General Monk. 
The experience of such severe hardships was enough to have 
given even a sounder Covenanter some distaste to popular move- 
ments, and accordingly he now became an enthusiastic royalist. 
H^ joined the King at Breda, just before the Restoration, and 
was so fortunate as to recommend himself yer^ ^^^\i\JJc^ \si 
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the royal favour. It is said that he desired the King to establish 
Presbytery in Scotland, as the form of Church-government most 
beloved by the people ; but he does not appear to have been in 
the least disappointed on finding his counsels overruled. The 
truth is, religion was now in some discredit among such men as 
Lauderdale. The attempts to establish it on a better footing had 
produced an age of war and calamity; and it was felt by the 
adherents of the new government that that form of Church-govern- 
ment was the best which promised to afford most effectual support 
to the state. It was remarked at this time that several great 
state- officers who lent themselves willingly to the introduction of 
prelacy into Scotland, chose, on their death-beds, to be attended 
by Presbyterian clergymen — ^by those very men whom they had 
assisted to expel from their livings ; thereby proving tiiat they 
had sacrificed their own personal feelings to a sense of political 
expediency. This caused the Duke of York (brother to the 
King) to remark that all Scotsmen, whatever they might pretend, 
were at heart Presbyterians. 

It had been thought proper, soon after the King's return, to 
withdraw the English garrisons, and raze the forts erected by 
Cromwell, partly to gratify the national feelings, and partly that 
the people might not look for any support in their religious pre- 
possessions to a soldiery more zealous than themselves. At 
Lauderdale's instigation, the Parliament now agreed to maintain 
a native army of twenty-two thousand horse and foot, not only 
for the support of the government in Scotland, but to serve the 
King in any other part of his dominions. By this Lauderdale 
showed to Charles that he might depend upon an armed force 
from Scotland, in the event of his making any attempt to render 
himself absolute. Such a design had already been agitated. 

It may perhaps be remarked that, as all these proceedings were 
sanctioned by the estates in Parliament, they must have been 
agreeable to a majority of the nation, and therefore not liable to 
the charge of being unduly tyrannical. But it is to be kept in 
mind that the Scottish estates was not a free assembly. The 
elections for the burghs were often at the dictation of the 
chancellor ; and it was always possible to eject a number of 
obnoxious members by sub^ectin^ \;\iem\.o ^\^ ^^n^t^ teats imposed 
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by the government. It is to be acknowledged, however, that 
the Covenanters had supplied the Cavaliers with examples for 
these arbitrary practices. The Chancellor Loudoun used to send 
circulars to the burghs, desiring them to take care that they 
returned godly representatives, that is to say, men who would 
give no opposition to the small body of influential persons who 
managed the popular interest ; and if a Cavalier member chanced 
to be returned, or dared to appear, he was sure to be stopped at 
the threshold of Parliament by some objection to his morality or 
his £Bdth. And it is also to be acknowledged that many of the 
covenanting parliaments were composed of only a small junto 
commissioned from certain parts of the country, the majority 
being intimidated from attending. Thus may the proceedings 
of a liberal and popular government afford precedents for the 
most tyrannical and dangerous measures. 

By the royal authority, a Court of High Commission was 
erected, for the trial of all offences against the state-religion. 
It was composed of nine prelates and thirty-five laymen; but 
one prelate, with four assistants, were enabled to sit at any time 
or {dace as a quorum. This court could be considered in no 
other light than as an inquisition. It required no evidence to 
condemn, and it admitted none to excuse, llie unhappy persons 
dragged before it were generally condemned from some expres- 
sions of their own, or for refusing to answer questions. It was 
equally dangerous to speak and to be silent. The condemned 
were g^erally sent to prison, or subjected to heavy fines. Such 
at length was the severity exercised by this spiritual court, that 
out of the thirty-five la3rmen, four could not be obtained to 
sanction its proceedings, and it then expired amidst general 
contempt. Its fate reminds us that the prelates were at this 
time by far the most eager instruments of the government. They 
were at the bottom of some of the severest and most arbitrary 
measures, and often complained of the remiss way in which these 
were put in force by the state officers. It is humiliating to a 
Scotsman, that out of the whole thirteen, Leighton, an English- 
man, alone exhibited anything like a spirit of Christian charity 
or meekness. This amiable man was at the firat Bv%bsy^ ^1 
Dnmhlane, and afterwards Archbiahop oi Gt\aa^<3^ \ ^i^i^ "^^ 
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eventually resigned his See, and retired to his native coantry^ 
quite tired out, it appeared, with the barbarities which he saw 
practised in the name of religion. 

Some troops of life-guards had been raised immediately after 
the Restoration, for the purpose of enforcing the behests of the 
government. They were chiefly the younger sons and dependents 
of the Cavalier gentry, and were raised principally in the northern 
counties, where Presbjrterianism was least in vogue. This 
militia was let loose upon the western counties, under the com- 
mand of Sir James Turner, an English soldier of fortune. SmaU 
parties stationed themselves at the doors of churches where 
clergymen of the more popular order were preaching, and as the 
people came out they were one by on^ interrogated by their booted 
inquisitors. If any person not belonging to the parish was fom&d 
to have been hearing the sermon, he was denounced for having 
deserted his .own parish church. lists were also furnished by 
the curates, of persons who did not attend their ministrations ; 
and upon all such individuals there were imposed very severe 
fines. Till the fines were paid, the military took free quarters 
in the houses of the victims, where they assumed a license of 
behaviour in the highest degree revolting. Nor were the victims 
exclusively of the lower walks of life. Twenty gentlemen of the 
west were imprisoned in 1665, and confined for several years, 
upon suspicion of being inclined to take advantage of the war 
recently commenced with Holland, in order to raise an insur- 
rection. The present rulers now imitated another piece of 
tyranny, for which an example had been set under the late 
reign of liberty ; they transported many of the recusant peasantry 
to the West Indies, where they were sold as slaves. 

Under the pressure of these calamities, many pious clergymen 
and laymen simk in despair into the grave. Among the latter 
was the Earl of Loudoun, who had at one time been almost the 
most influential man in the country. Among the former was 
Robert Baillie, who had additional reason to regret the misery 
which now befel his country, for he conceived that the moderate 
church party, to which he belonged, had been, however inno- 
cently, conducive to tlae ieatoT«X\oiDL ot Eijiscopacy, and had 
supplied all the instruments iox xe-et^e'^^ >0Q.^\.V3TOx^\^2vssssk- 
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government. He remarked bitterly that the protesting clergy 
had been far wiser than his own party, in the jealousy with which 
they had always regarded the King. 

The oppressions of the soldiers were particularly severe in the 
provinces of Gralloway and Dumfriesshire, where, it is said, fifty 
fiiousand pounds Scots were raised by fines in a few weeks. In 
that district, no age, sex, or rank was spared; paupers, it is 
said, had to beg in order that they might discharge their fines. 
On the 13th of November, 1666, a poor old man was seized in 
the village of Dairy, in Galloway, and, as he could not buy 
himself off, the soldiers were threatening to strip him naked. A 
party of the neighbours interceded in a civil manner, but only 
provoked the anger of the soldiers. A quarrel ensued, which 
ended in the soldiers being disarmed by the peasantry. The 
victors, more distressed by success than they could have been 
by defeat, saw that they would have no safety but in a 
continued resistance; and accordingly they pl-oceeded next 
morning to disarm the larger party of soldiers who had been 
planted to superintend the parish. One of these was killed. 
They were now joined by the Laird of Barscob, a name abhor- 
rent to the Muses, but dear to patriotism, along with about fifty 
horse and a few foot. The whole moved forward on the sue- 
ceeding morning to Dumfries, where they surprised Sir James 
Turner in his lodgings, and disarmed the few soldiers who 
attended him. They next drank the King's health at the cross, 
in order to show that they were not in arms against the royal 
authority, but only against the measures of the prelates. The 
Privy Council was next day informed of what had taken place, 
and immediately sent off a despatch to London, describing it as 
a mt>st portentous rebellion. General Daly ell was at the same 
time commanded to draw together the forces at Glasgow, and 
inarch to any point where he might learn that the insurgents 
were in greatest strength. They moved northwards throu^ 
Dumfriesshire and Ayrshire, and entered Lanarkshire at Douglas, 
where it is said their numbers amounted to three thousand. 
They had now been joined by a few small country gentlemen and 
fiome ministers, but by no men of considerable rank. They were 
commanded by ColoQel Wallace, a geii\ieT&»a^\xo\k2^^&xH^ ^^ 
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the popular side in the civil wars. At Lanark, which they 
reached on the 26th, they formally renewed the Covenants ; bat, 
on being informed that General Dalyell was hovering in the 
neighbourhood, their numbers suddenly became diminished. The 
remainder moved on towards Edinburgh, where they expected a 
great accession of friends. They had designed to rest for the 
night at Bathgate, but, finding no accommodation, were obliged 
to march onwards to Collingtcm, within three miles of the capitaL 
During this night- march they lost a full half of their numbers; 
the remainder, according to their historian, Wodrow, "lodged 
more like dying men than soldiers going to a battle. It would 
have almost made their very enemies relent, to have seen so 
many weary, faint, half-drowned, half-starved men, betwixt 
enemies behind and enemies before." The young Duke of 
Hamilton, who in this dreary time maintained a sincere and 
earnest spirit of patriotism, here sent a friend to entreat that 
they would lay 'down their arms, and trust to the King's mercy; 
but Colonel Wallace declined doing so, until he should have 
obtained some definite promise from the Privy Council. For this 
purpose he sent a letter to General Dalyell, who was only a few 
miles behind; but no notice was taken of it. All hopes and 
counsels were now at an end ; they had got into a country where 
they had few friends and many enemies, and from which it was 
impossible to retreat without encountering great perils. Wallace 
retired a few miles along the skirts of the Pentland Hills, and 
drew up about nine hundred dispirited men at a place called 
Bullion Green. Towards the evening, as they were waiting for 
some answer to the letter sent by Wallace, they were overjoyed 
with the sight of a large body of horse, which appeared on the 
top of an adjoining hill, and which they believed to be a reinforce- 
ment from the west. But they were soon undeceived. It was 
in reality the legions of Dalyell, who had marched across this 
Alpine region in order to surprise them. A deep hollow between 
the two hostile parties prevented an immediate collision. Dalyell 
sent out a* party to take a circuit along the side of the hill, and 
attack the left wing of the insurgents. The attack was met with 
spirit by an equal detachment of horse under Captain Amot, and 
ibe royaliat party was beat back m^ aoicka Visai* T>aKt^ ^^& little 
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display of militaiy science in this encounter ; for on neither side 
was there much experience in warfare: the insurgents were 
absolutely without the least semblance of discipline. General 
Dalyell now sent out his left wing to attack the right of the 
insurgents ; but it was twice repulsed in the same manner. His 
force, however, was getting more numerous, as the companies 
successively came up ; and in a general charge he completely 
routed the non-conformist troops. Night fortunately protected 
the fugitives ; otherwise it is probable that the greater part of 
them would have been taken or slain. Only about fifty were 
killed, and as many taken prisoners. Among the former were 
two clergymen, named Crookshanks and M'Cormick, who had 
come from Ireland, and very much encouraged the country-, 
people in this enterprise. Wallace escaped abroad, and never 
more saw his native country. A great number of the fugitives 
were cut down, or seized by the country people in the neighbour- 
ing parishes ; a fact which proves that the spirit which animated 
the undertaking was by no means universal in Scotland. 

The prisoners were led in triumph to Edinburgh, to be trans- 
ferred from the mercy of the sword to the mercy of the law. An 
aged Presbyterian clergyman, living in the suburbs, opened his 
window to look upon the melancholy spectacle, and, struck by 
the brutality which he saw exercised by the soldiers upon «o 
many brethren in faith, immediately took ill, and died of grief. 
Some of the Episcopal clergy were anxious that the prisoners 
should be leniently dealt vnth, so as to give the country a favour- 
able impression of the Government and the Church ; but Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, who presided in the council, entertained a slavish 
notion that the court would not be satisfied without a considerable 
number of victims. He therefore pressed on the trial of eleven 
of the prisoners, all of whom were executed upon one gibbet, 
little more than a week after they had been taken in arms. 
Eight days afterwards, four more were executed, and, a few days 
later, six were added to the number. Among the latter was a 
young devout clergyman named Hugh M'Kail, who had only 
been taken on suspicion in the neighbourhood of the insurgent 
host. This person was first put to the torture of the Boot, in 
order to extort a confession. The k^ ^%a ^mX. \s&a ^ >^s5«xs. 
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wooden box, with moveable plates within; between the plates 
and the box, wedges were driven by a maUet, so as to prodaoe 
the most exquisite pain. He solemnly declared that he ooold 
tell no more than what he had already divulged, even though 
every joint in his body were in as great torture as " that poor 
limb." But the Privy Council, who presided over these scenes, 
still called for " the other touch," till at length the marrow was 
expressed from the bone, and the whole limb was reduced to a 
jelly. He remarked himself, with much truth, that his sufferings 
would do more injury to the Episcopal Church than if he had 
preached against it for twenty years. When brought to die 
scaffold, he sat upon the ladder for some time, and with the 
utmost composure addressed himself to the people. He said that 
every step in the ladder was a degree nearer heaven. At the 
last, when about to be turned off, he exclaimed in an impassioned 
strain of eloquence, which suffused every eye but his own with 
tears, " Farewell, father and mother, friends and relations ! fare- 
well the world and all delights ! farewell sun, moon, and stars ! 
Welcome, God and father ! welcome sweet Jesus, the mediator 
of the new covenant ! welcome blessed spirit of grace and all 
consolation ! welcome glory, welcome eternal life, welcome 
death!" Oldmixon, the English historian, remarks, that this 
surpasses all the dying addresses of the martyrs of antiquity. 

A commission was also despatched to the provinces, to try 
such persons as had been concerned in the insurrection, but had 
not appeared at Pentland. Four were executed at Glasgow, 
seven at Ayr, and two at Irvine. Public sentiment here revolted 
from the bloody proceedings of the government, insomuch that 
the very executioners refused to do their duty. The seven men 
at Ayr were hanged by a companion, who was induced to perform 
the office in consequence of a promise of his own life. At Irvine 
the case was still more striking. The executioner there was a 
poor Highlander of the name of Sutherland, who had come from 
the most northerly and least civilized portion of Scotland, but 
was sufficiently acquainted with religion to know that these men 
suffered only for its sake. When commanded to do his duty, he 
positively refused ; all modes of persuasion were tried, but he 
Mn$wered clergy, judges, and noVAfta, vj\>iXv ^.^xv^xms^ ^^\3&jdj3a8 
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wliich confounded them ; and, when threats were attempted, he 
* vas found as ready to become a martyr as the most enthusiastic 
of the late insurgents. He was eventually desired to go on his 
way and trouble them no more. The severities of the govern- 
ment were concluded some months after by an act of forfeiture 
against fifty persons, fifteen of whom were clergymen. 

In all these cruelties, the new system of Church- government 
was so completely identified with the persecuting party, that the 
antipathy to it only increased. Men could not see the Primate 
of a Church presiding at a scene of tortiure, placing his name at 
the head of every obnoxious edict, and exerting himself personally 
to bring speedy vengeance upon his opponents, without placing 
the whole mischief to the account of that Church, and looking 
upon it as in some measure the reverse of what it professsed to 
be — an establishment for the suppression instead of the support 
of religion. The King was now so far sunk in his wretched 
indulgences, as to pay but little attention to the interests of his 
country ; but yet the flagrant oppressions exercised in Scotland 
under the name of religion did occasionally startle him, and he 
is said to have frequently proposed lenient measures, which, 
however, he too often permitted to be baulked by his ministers, 
and by the Scottish clergy themselves. A division which 
took place in the Privy Council in 1667, and the ascendancy 
of a more moderate party under the Earls of Tweeddale and 
Kincardine, procured a short breathing-time for the Presby- 
terians; and the government made one or two attempts at an 
accommodation. Bonds were then the grand engines of govern- 
ment, (a fashion set by the Covenant,) and it was proposed that 
every man might be spared further persecution, if he would only 
sign what was called *' a bond of peace." An Act of Indulgence 
was at the same time oflfered to the clergy, proposing that they 
might be restored to such parish churches as were vacant, if they 
would take collation from the bishop of the diocese, or even that 
they might still be provided for out of a certain fun]}, without 
taking such collation, if they would simply give assurance that 
they would live in a peaceable manner. But, while the Church 
thus virtually abandoned its power, and the government supposed 
'that all pretence for conventicles vj^a Va!&&Tk. vwwj^ "^^ ^'^fess^. 
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part of the ejected clergy, regarding everything with suspidon 
which came ^om that quarter, utterly refused to accept of the 
proffered bounty upon such conditions. Their only objection 
was, that the Indulgence implied their acknowledgment of the 
King's supremacy in the Church, which was altogether contrary 
to the fundamental doctrine of Presbytery, that they owed obe- 
dience to Christ alone. Only about forty, therefore, availed 
themselves of the Indulgence. The remainder held out in 
defiance of the government, and declaimed as loudly against their 
indulged brethren as against the nominees of the bishops. The 
former they styled Erastians, on account of their submission to a 
civil power in ecclesiastical matters. A somewhat similar £Eite 
befel the Bond of Peace. It was generally refused, on the score 
that those who took it must be held as renouncing all power to 
interfere with the concerns of the state. And so, it will be 
observed, mild measures were found of as little avail as the former 
severity. The minds of men had been, in reality, rendered so 
delicately irritable by the late events, that, when the period of 
grace arrived, it was only looked upon as a new and more insi- 
dious plan of persecution. 

About the year 1670 the people began to hold conventicles 
in the fields, to which some of them came armed. The govern- 
ment of course considered these meetings the less justifiable, 
as it had already given up every point in the state religion 
except the mere supremacy of the King ; and accordingly very 
severe fines were imposed upon all who could be found guQty 
of attending them. There was no difference in the form of 
worship practised at these and at more legal assemblies ; but the 
very clandestine nature of the former seemed to give them a 
relish, and it may easily be conceived that, under the present 
circumstances of the country, the declamations of a clergy 
perfectly unfettered by respect for the State, would be more 
attractive than the more guarded and less exciting harangues of 
the licenced ministers. The memoirs of the Presbyterians 
themselves speak in high terms of the spiritual efiicacy of the 
field sermons, where, in their own phrase, there was often much 
of the ** divine presence." Every attempt which was made 
during a succession of years to lepieaa xNx^ «^^\a\si, ^-^ ^^^^s^rjL 
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to give it greater strength ; buildings were erentoally erected for 
the purpose of hearing the ministrations of persecuted clergy- 
men; cuad men at last began to defend themselves by force of 
arms, when the soldiery endeavoured to disperse them. 

There was at this period no such interchange of intelligence 
between England and Scotland as has since been brought about 
by the establishment of newspapers ; but still the progress of 
free opinion in the former country generally had some effect in 
the north. In the year 1673, the English House of Commons 
endeavoured to put down the infamous ministry styled the Cabal, 
which had undertaken to destroy the national liberties, and pave 
the way for a declaration of popery on the part of the King, who 
had now been secretly brought over to that faith, llie Duke 
of Lauderdale, who was one of this junto, having been voted 
" a grievance" at Westminster, came down to open the Scottish 
Parliament as the royal commissioner ; but, when he asked for 
subsidies, the Duke of Hamiliton and other patriotic noblemen 
met him with an unexpected resistance, and he was obliged to 
dissolve the assembly. The Duke of Hamilton also made several 
attempts, personally, to acquaint King Charles with the state 
of the public mind in Scotland, and to recommend a change 
of measures ; but, though he invariably made an impression upon 
the mind of the monarch, it was soon effaced by the influence 
of Lauderdale, to whom, for many years, his Majesty had 
submitted implicitly through the mere force of habit. The efforts 
of the Duke of Hamilton were the more generous, that they 
were made at the hazard of a charge of leasing 'making, or libel 
against the government, which, by the law of Scotland, was a 
capital offence, and for many ages rendered all amelioration of 
the state system very difficult. 

In July 1668, a preacher named Mitchell, of inferior attain- 
ments, but great enthusiam, had attempted to assassinate Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, who was justly regarded as a prime instrument of 
the government. The shot missed the Archbishop, but mortally 
wounded the Bishop of Orkney. Some years after, the man 
was apprehended, and, on promise of his life, confessed his guilt. 
He was kept in prison for some years longer, and at length in 
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1678, upon some pretence that be had abandoned the advantage 
of his former confession, he was condemned on the evidence of 
the Archbishop, and executed. The crime was not so odious 
among his party as to extinguish their sympathy, or blind them 
to a sense of his judicial wrongs; accordingly, this wretched 
man was looked upon by them as a kind of martyr. At the 
same period the prosecution for field meetings became more 
than ever severe. A calculation has been made that, previously 
to 1678, seventeen thousand persons had suffered fining and im- 
prisonment on this account. The government resolved to tiy 
the expedient of pressing the subscription of a bond renouncing 
conventicles; and, to support them in their efforts, an army 
of ten thousand men was collected at Stirling, of whom the 
greater part were Highlanders. At the end of January this 
cavalier host was let loose upon the western coimties, with 
instructions to enforce fines from all who would not take the 
bond. l*he resistance was passive, but universal. Only twenty 
out of two or three thousand householders in Lanarkshire could 
be prevailed upon to abandon a mode of worship which possessed 
so many charms. They rather submitted to see themselves 
spoiled of a great share of their worldly goods, than to do that 
which they believed would peril their eternal welfare. Even the 
nobles, and other conspicuous persons, who lay most open to 
state persecution, generally refused the bond. The Scottish 
council was deeply mortified at the constancy of the people, 
for they had expected a rebellion, which would have justified 
them in far severer measures. Lauderdale, it is said, bared 
his arms above the elbow at the Council Board, and swore, 
using the most sacred name of the Deity, that he would make 
them enter into these bonds. After a month, however, finding the 
attempt ineffectual, he was obliged to order the army away. 
The Highland Host, as it was called, left a deep impression upon 
the memory of those who experienced its oppressions. It is not 
alleged that the mountaineers shed much blood, but they fireely 
helped themselves to whatever moveable articles they took a 
fancy for. As they returned to the north, the whole country 
seemed to be removing its household furniture from one district 
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to another. Some of the Cavalier nobles of Angus, who held 
command in the army» were also said to have profited much 
by the enterprise. A3rrshire, alone» suffered losses to the amount 
of twelve thousand pounds sterling, which, in those days, was a 
very large sum. 

A deep spirit of resentment against the council, and especially 
the prelatic part of it, was the natural result of all these oc- 
currences. The worst passions of human nature mingled them- 
selves with the purest and noblest aspirations ; and men appealed, 
in language of bitterness, from the iniquity of their earthly 
rulers, to the justice of God. The wisest and best natures were 
perverted by excess of feeling, and as a precious crystal, dashed 
into pieces, forms the most dangerous footing, so did the spirit of 
genuine piety, in this instance, broken and harrassed by persecu- 
tion, become invested with a power of annoyance which never 
belongs -to it in its proper state. On the 3rd of May (1679), 
while the public mind was in this condition, a small party of 
Fife gentlemen went out with the deliberate intention of assassi- 
nating the sheriff at a chase. Disappointed in that object, they 
had not dispersed when a greater fell in their way. As they 
were riding over Magus Moor, near St. Andrews, Archbishop 
Sharpe happened to pass on his way from Edinburgh to that city. 
The opportunity appeared to their minds as a dispensation of 
Providence. One of them rode up, and, cutting the traces of the 
coach with his sword, caused it to stop. The next then came 
up, crying, "Judas, be taken." They commanded him to come 
out of the coach, apparently that his daughter, who was with him, 
might not suffer from their shot. The Archbishop tremblingly 
obeyed; he flung himself upon his knees, offered them mercy, 
forgiveness, everything, so that they would spare his life. The 
leader sternly reminded him of the deadly injuries he had in- 
flicted upon the Church and its martyrs, and particularly of his 
late treachery to the assassin Mitchell. A volley of shot was 
poured upon his suppliant figure, but from the agitation they 
were in hardly took any effect upon him. They concluded 
that he bore a charm from the devil for protecting himself from 
lead, and accordingly tried the effect of ** cold steel." The un- 
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ha])py churchman was hewed down with their swords* crying for 
mercy with his latest breath. They then left his daughter 
lamenting over his body, which was afterwards found to bear such 
marks of their barbarity as could scarcely be credited. They 
carried with them some papers belonging to the Archbishop, bat 
which were found to be of no consequence. After spending 
the afternoon together, inspecting those papers, they dispersed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PBRSECCnON CONTINUKD— THE RByOLUTIOX. 

TiiR assassination of Sharpe produced a great alarm among 
the remaining members of the government, each of whom knew 
how much he had done to provoke the same feite. In another 
re$iK'ct it was perhaps a matter of rejoicing to these men, as it 
a Horded them an excuse for exercising additional severities upon 
the Presbyterians. This party never by any formal act expressed 
their uppro^•al of the deed ; indeed, many of them must have felt 
that it was a precipitate and ominous transaction. Neither, 
however, did they ever express themselves as offended by the 
violence of their brethren ; and even half a century after the 
event, their historians are more anxious to show that the Arch- 
bishop desen-ed his fate, than to apologise for the barbarity of 
his munlerers. 

The blame of the murder has been the more plausibly thrown 
\ipon the whole party, that it was immediately followed by an 
insurrection. On the 29th of May, which was the King's birth- 
day, a party of about eighty deliberately marched into the town 
of Rutherglen, three miles firom Glasgow, where they publicly 
burnt all the Acts of Parliament against Presbytery. They 
afterwards extinguished the bonfires, in order to mark their 
disapprobation of all holidays of human institution, and concluded 
by fixing upon the cross a declaration of their sentiments respect- 
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ing the late proceedings of the government. Having done this, 
they retired to a mountainous part of the country between 
Lanarkshire and Ayrshire, where there was to be a grand conven- 
ticle on the ensuing Sunday. The government looked upon this 
proceeding as an act of rebellion, and dispatched a party of 
troops after the offenders, consisting of three troops of newly 
levied dragoons, under the command of Captain Gh*aham of 
Claverhouse (afterwards Viscount Dundee), who had recently 
entered the King's service in Scotland. On Sunday, Grraham 
came up with the insurgents, at a place near Loudoun hill, 
where they had assembled at devotion. They amounted to about 
forty horse, and two hundred foot, and were under the command 
of a gentleman named Hamilton, but without the least discipline 
or acquaintance with military affairs. Graham fired a volley, 
which they eluded in a great measure by falling upon their faces. 
He then tried to charge them through a morass, behind which 
they were placed, but in doing so threw his men into confusion, 
and exposed himself to the assault of the enemy. They took 
instant advantage of his distress ; attacked the dragoons sword 
in hand, and soon compelled them to retire. Graham had his 
horse shot under him, and about twenty of his men were slain, 
while only one of the insurgents had fallen. A minister and 
some country people whom he had brought along with him as 
prisoners were rescued by the victors. 

The broken dragoons retreated to Glasgow, which was then a 
depot of troops for the superintendance of the west country, of 
whom it now contained about eight hundred. The insurgents, 
flushed with their success, and thinking it safer to go on than to 
draw back, marched forward next morning to that city, with con- 
siderably increased forces. The troops barricaded the streets, so 
that the country people could make little impression upon them, 
while they were greatly exposed in their turn. During the brief 
attack upon the barricades, their commander, Hamilton, is said 
to have ensconced himself in a house at some distance. Eight 
were slain in this needless encounter ; the rest retreated in rather 
low spirits to Hamilton, where they formed a kind of camp. 

Their numbers were here augmented in a short lime to about 
five thousand, chiefly peasants and faimei% ol\jK»»2^'^«st^> ^-^^ 
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shire, and Galloway, bat oompiisiiig also a few gmtJeBcn o£ fiio- 
perty, though none of any note. HamOton oootinaed to eiereise 
a nominal command, though rather from his hftving been the 
leading man at the commenoemeDt, than from any idea o£ Ins 
fitness for the situation. All of them bad anns, and many of 
them horses ; but there was neither dindpliiie, nor any attempt 
to impose it. The whole insmvectioo proceed e d upon mere im- 
pulse. The unfortunate people could nefcr xeaaoiiably hope that 
a formal appearance in arms agiunst the govemment was to he 
productive of any good, so long as the King poseeeacd the whok 
|)ower of England, besides that of a strong party in Scotland, 
lliey acted, it would appear, simply from the presaore of imme- 
diate circumstances, glad to protect themsehrea for a while agaiost 
an oppression they could no longer endure, even at tbe risk of 
utter destruction. 

The Privy Council collected all its disposable foroea at Edin- 
burgh, and requested instructions from the court. It was 
speedily determined that the Duke of Monmouth should be sent 
down to take command of the army. This was the eldest natural 
son of the King ; a youth of gentle character, anxious for popu- 
larity, and intimately connected with the English non-conformiets, 
whom he expected to favour him in his views upon the succes- 
sion. The Duke arrived in Edinburgh on the 19th of June, and 
slowly led forward the army to meet the insurgents. He marched 
very slowly, in order, as was supposed, to afford them an oppor- 
tunity of dispersing; but they showed no disposition to avail 
themselves of his kindness. They had spent the three weeks 
during which they had existed as an army, not in training them- 
selves to arms, or arranging themselves into proper divisions, but 
in disputing about the spiritual objects for which they were 
in arms. One great cause of division was the Indulgence, 
which some were for condemning, and others for overlooking ; 
they were also greatly divided as to the propriety of acknowledging 
their allegiance to the King. In these abstractions they lost all 
sense of the practical measures required in present circum- 
stances. They called such things " trusting in the arm of 
flesh." for which, of course, they could adduce an abundance of 
condemnatory texts. 
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On Sunday, die 22nd of June, Monmontli had advanced to 
Bothwell, a idllage about a mile distant from the insurgent camp. 
The river Clyde ran between the two armies, and was only to be 
crossed by Bothwell Bridge, a long narrow pass, highly capable of 
defence. The nmi-conformists, who lay upon the ground beyond 
the bridge, were still, even at this late moment, holding high dis- 
putes, and there was even a proposal for remodelling the army, 
and appointing new officers. The moderate party sent two gentle- 
men in disguise — Mr. David Hume and the Laird of Kaitloch — to 
present a supplication to the Duke, in which it was proposed to 
disperse, on the condition that their grievances should be re- 
dressed. But Monmouth was unable, from his instructions, 
to treat with them unless they should have first laid down their 
arms. He charged the two deputies with a message to that 
effect, threatening, if they did not throw themselves upon his 
mercy within half an hour, that he should advance with his 
army. When these gentlemen returned, they found the army on 
the point of falling to pieces through dissension. In truth, many 
must have now been only seeking for occasion to withdraw them- 
selves from an adventure which they saw to be ruinous. Th6 
most zealous and clamorous were the first to retire. The rest 
remained, unable either to take advantage of the Duke's proposal, 
or to prepare for giving him battle. At the time he had specified, 
he advanced his troops to the brink of the river, and sent a large 
party to force the passage of the bridge. That point was 
stoutly defended, for nearly an hour, by some men from Galloway 
and Stirlingshire', under Hackstoun of Rathillet. At length, 
when their ammunition ran short, they sent back to the main 
body for a supt)ly, which was denied. They were of course 
obliged to retire, and leave a free passage to the royal troops. 
Even after a considerable number of dragoons had come over, a 
brave man. Weir of Greenridge, was willing to have attacked 
them with a party of horse ; but as he was advancing to do so, 
he was checked by Hamilton, who asked if he designed to murder 
his men. Weir answered that he hoped to be able to make an 
impression upon the dragoons, seeing that they had not as yet 
formed ; but the poor-spirited commander then addressed himself 
to the men, and, by representing t\i^ d^<^\i\)ci&<^ «sA ^KSkJ^jsw^ ^ 
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such an attempt, persuaded them to staj. The chief object d 
this personage appears to have been to prevail upon his men to 
fly. He now set the example himself, and it was followed by 
the horse in a body. The foot, then left defencelesa, could not 
stand an instant against the charge of the enemy. Excepting 
twelve hundred, who laid down their arms, the whole body took 
to flight, without having made the least effort at resistance. 
About three hundred were cut down in the pursuit. 

The prisoners were brought in a body to Ekiinburgh, and con- 
fined, like sheep in a fold, within the gloomy precincts of the 
Greyfriars' Church-yard, where, for nearly five months, they 
had no seat or couch but the bare ground, and no covering bat 
the sky. Two clergymen. Kid and King, were executed. Of 
the rest, all were set at liberty who would own the insurrection 
to have been rebellion, and the slaughter of the Archbishop muT' 
der, and promise never more to take up arms against the govern- 
ment. Those who refused were sent to the Plantations ; a mode 
of disposing prisoners which had been introduced by Cromwell. 
. Under all the severities of this bloody and tyrannical reign, the 
spirit of English liberty was still kept alive, llie King had been 
long married without any children. His brother, the Duke of 
York, was therefore heir presumptive. But this Prince, besides 
being a man of severe and gloomy nature, had unfitted himself 
for governing a Protestant people by becoming a convert to the 
Catholic faith. An attempt was made in the House of Commons 
to pass an act for excluding him from the succession. It was read 
a second time by a majority of 207 against 128; and the King 
only evaded the question by proroguing the Parliament. The 
Duke, seeing himself so unpopular in England, resolved to make 
friends, if possible, in Scotland ; so that, in the event of any 
resistance to his succession in the former country, he might 
bring up an army of the less scrupulous Scotch to his assistance. 
He therefore paid a visit to Edinburgh in November, 1679, and 
revived the long dormant court of Holyrood House. As the per- 
secution had been in a great measure a local afimr, it operated 
little against his present views. The gentry, except in the 
north-west district, were chiefly Cavaliers; in the Highlands, 
jtdtogether &o. Among a peo^gle lemoX.^ ixoci ^ twav^ \3cfi. mere 
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presence of royalty — ^its Blightest acts of condescension — are 
sure to communicate a favourable impression, although, perhaps, 
unaccompanied by the least merit or virtue in the royal person. 
The stately graces of the Duke of York, even in a city where 
men were every week suffering death and torture for conscience- 
sake, procured him a degree of affection which was not extin- 
guished by his own subsequent exile, but shone out, many years 
after, upon his proscribed descendants. 

The Duke returned at the end of February, 1680, to London. 
The distresses of the Presbyterians now caused the rise of a new 
and more fanatical sect, who renounced their allegiance, and 
issued anathemas not only against their persecutors, but against 
the great mass of their brethren, who had submitted to the 
government. A minister named Cargill was the leader of this 
party, and on an attempt being made to seize him, a paper was 
found, in which he had embodied its sentiments. He and his 
associate, Cameron, with about twenty armed men, appeared at 
Sanquhar on the 22nd of June, and there affixed upon the market- 
cross a declaration, in which they disavowed all obedience to the 
King, and protested against the succession of the Duke of York. 
Cameron was soon after killed, with some of his friends, at 
Airdsmoss, and Hackstoun of Rathillet was seized and executed. 
Cargill, so far from being deterred, held a large conventicle at 
Torwood, where he formally delivered over the King, his brother, 
and ministers, to Satan, after the usual forms of excommunica- 
tion. He was soon after taken prisoner and hanged. The whole 
proceedings of this sect were seriously injurious to the great 
body of Presbyterians ; as the government, wilfully overlooking 
all remonstrances to the contrary, held all that was done as 
criminating the whole body, and took occasion from that to 
exercise greater severities. 

In October, 1680, the Duke of York was again obliged, by 
the patriotic party in England, to take up his residence at Holy- 
rood House. A bill for excluding him from the throne was now 
actually passed by the House of Commons, but was lost in the 
House of Lords by thirty-three against thirty. On Christmas 
day, the spirit of the Scottish people against a Catholic suc- 
cessor was manifested by the studeuta oi \3iaa '^^y^nsx^ Xir^- 
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versity, who, notwithstanding every effort to prevent them, 
publicly burnt the Pope in effigy. A Parliament, the first for 
nine years, sat down in July, 1681, the Duke acting as com- 
missioner. A test oath was here framed, to be taken by all 
persons in public trusts, as an assurance of their lo3nilty ; but it 
turned out to be such a jumble of contradictory obligatioiis, that 
many persons, including eighty of the established cdergy* xefoaed 
to take it. The Earl of Argyle, son to the late Marquis, and 
a faithful friend to the Protestant religion, would only receive it 
with an explanation, which was held to be an act of treascm, 
and he was accordingly tried and condemned to death. Hie 
real object of this prosecution was to destroy a powerful High- 
land chief, who might be disposed to use his influence against 
the succession of the Duke of York. His Lordship contrived to 
escape to Holland. 

In the latter part of this year, the party left by CargiU and 
Cameron arranged themselves into a secret society, and on the 
12th of January, 1682, published at Lanark a declaration of 
adherence to the transactions at Sanquhar, which they affected 
to consider as the work of a convention of estates. This, of 
course, only provoked new severities. 

In March, 1682, the Duke of York returned to England, in 
order to hold a conference with the King. In May, coming 
back for his family, his vessel was wrecked on a sand-bank near 
Yarmouth, when a hundred and fifty persons perished, including 
some of the first quality. After spending about a week in Edin- 
burgh, he returned to England. He is said to have used the 
atrocious expression, that it would never be well with Scotland 
till the country south of the Forth was reduced to the condition of 
a hunting-field. 

The ancient Presbyterian spirit was now reduced so low, or so 
many of the clergy of that kind were destroyed and imprisoned, 
that there was not a single individual who preached in defiance 
of the King's supremacy. The united societies, as the more 
fanatical termed themselves, were obliged to send a youth 
named Renwick to Groningen, in Belgium, in order to study 
divinity and receive ordination, a& they could not in any other 
iwyr obtain a preacher. A ^enew\ ^\«^ck€\>aaTx \a ^\s^n:^!c«&Ss»s^ 
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began to arise ; and some gentlemen proposed to sell their pro- 
perty, and become settlers in the new colony of Carolina. While 
engaged at London in making the proper arrangements, they 
came in contact with the patriots of the House of Commons, 
who, defeated in the Exclusion Bill, were concerting measures 
for bringing about a change of government. Common despera- 
tion made them friends ; and a correspondence was opened with 
the Earl of Argyle in Holland, for an invasion from that quarter, 
in collusion with an insurrection in England. Some subordinate 
members of the conspiracy plotted the assassination of the 
King ; and, being discovered, the whole affair was brought to 
light. Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney were executed. 
Baillie of Jerviswood was transmitted to Scotland, and there, 
under the most iniquitous circumstances, subjected to the same 
fate. It was now hardly possible, by any course of conduct, to 
gain assurance of not being prosecuted. Masters were held 
liable for servants ; landlords for their tenants ; fathers for their 
wives and children ; and to have the least intercourse with a 
proscribed person was the same as to be actually guilty. The 
soldiery were now permitted by an Act of Parliament to execute 
the laws without trial. If any one, therefore, refused to answer 
certain questions, or gave rise to suspicion by running away, he 
was shot. Numbers thus perished in the fields and on the 
highways. In short, the reign of Charles II. terminated, 
February 6, 1685, amidst a scene of oppression, bloodshed, and 
spoil, such as was never before witnessed in the country, even 
in the most barbarous times. 

The Duke of York now succeeded to the throne, under the 
tide of James II. This Prince was as much disposed as the 
last to render himself absolute ; and so much had the national 
spirit been depressed by the severities of the late reign, that it 
is probaWe he might have succeeded in that object, if he had 
only been a little more prudent about his religion. 

The Duke of Monmouth, who had pretended to the crown as a 
legitimate son of Charles II., now resided in exile at Brussels. 
He had ingratiated himself with the dissenters in England, and 
hoped by their assistance to dethrone the new monarch. He 
formed a design, in concert with the Eaxl ot ^x^\r, fet -^s^ 
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in^'asion of the island. The latter nobleman set sail in May, and. 
after touching at the Orkneys, descended upon the west of 
Scotland where he was joined by two thousand five hundred of 
his clan. Unfortunately, a bcMit's crew whom he sent on shoie 
at Orkney were taken prisoners, and gave inforaiation of his 
design. The bishop of that diocese immediately carried the 
intelligence to Edinburgh. The militia of the kingdom was 
called out. The gentlemen of Argyle's clan were seized and 
brought to the capital. The Earl, finding all his prospects 
blighted, made a hesitating and timid advance towards Glas^w, 
where he hoped to be joined by the persecuted people of the 
west, llie government forces advancing on every hand to meet 
him, his troops melted away from him, and, as he had been 
a participator in the measures of the late reign, he was not a com- 
mander to be trusted by the Covenanters. After pursuing a 
solitary flight for a little way in disguise, he was taken prisoner 
at Inchinnan in Renfrewshire, and transported to Edinburgh, 
where he was immediately executed upon his former sentence. 

The expedition which Monmouth conducted to the west of 
England was equally unfortunate, and that nobleman being 
seized under similar circumstances, was also executed. The 
King took the opportunity afforded by these suppressed insur- 
rections to exercise still more dreadful cruelties than any 
which had been formerly suffered. Under the management of a 
judge named Jeffreys, hundreds of people in the district where 
Monmouth had found support, were executed almost without the 
ceremony of a trial. The country of Argyle was ravaged in a 
somewhat different style, but with equal cruelty, and the general 
persecution became still more fierce. The King showed his own 
feeling respecting these transactions by speaking of the bloody 
circuit made by his English judge as '* Jeffreys* campaign." He 
would appear to have now abandoned all hope of ruling over his 
people, except by the aid of mere terror. 

From the commencement of his reign he had taken no pains to 

conceal his religion. Encouraged by these suppressed rebellions^ 

he now thought that he might safely attempt to convert the 

nation back to the Roman Catholic faith. 

As the law stood, no paipist caui^\i<A<i^si^ ^^^aa, \\^\\i& %tate. 
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They were excluded, in both kingdoms, by a test oath, abjuring 
the errors of popery. Early in 1686, James endeavoured to get 
an act passed in both Parliaments for dispensing with this oath, 
so that he might be enabled to introduce men of his own 
religion into all places of trust, which he judged to be the best 
way of proselytising the people at large. But, to his great 
surprise, the same Parliaments which had already declared his 
temporal power to be nearly absolute, refused to yield to him on 
the subject of religion. Neither entreaties nor threats could 
prevail upon them to pass the necessary acts. In Scotland, the 
Duke of Queensberry, Sir George Mackenzie, and other states- 
men, who had hitherto been the readiest to yield him obedience 
in all his most odious measures, submitted rather to be disgraced 
than to surrender up the religion along with the liberties of the 
nation. 

This is a point in our national history well worthy of being 
considered. It will be observed that the arbitrary 'character of 
the present and the late government had been both created and 
submitted to, in consequence of the disasters to which the prose* 
cution of liberty during the civil wars had reduced the nation. 
The monarchs, on the one hand, thought that no firm govern- 
ment was to be obtained, unless by fixing those arbitrary prin- 
ciples in which their father, Charles I., had been defeated. The 
people, terrified at the idea of another military or republican 
tyranny, had yielded to those demands on the part of the 
Sovereign, and were now ruled by a despot almost as absolute 
as the Czar of Russia. But though the civil liberties of the 
nation were thus surrendered, there was still a great point 
reserved. Religion, which had been the prime motive of the 
civil wars, was a principle which even the most abject would 
not submit to see violated. A struggle was therefore commenced 
on this point, and when the people became victorious, they 
regained their civil liberty also. 

When James found that the Parliaments would not yield to 
him, he dissolved them, and, pretending that he had only asked 
their consent out of courtesy, assumed to himself the right of 
dispensing with the test. This was establishing a power in the 
Crown to subvert any act of Parliament, ^sxd coiiSft.^^'oJ^ \ss^^sl5H 
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could henceforth stand against the F03ral pleasure. If it had 
been assumed upon a temporal point, it is not probable that any 
resistance would have been made ; for the right of the King to do 
as he pleased, and the illegality of all opposition to his will aa 
the part of the people, were principles now very genenDy con- 
sidered as part of the divine law itself. But it fortimatdy 
concerned the existence of the Church of England, and the 
religious prepossessions of the great majority of the people. 
There was therefore an almost universal spirit of resistance. 

In order to give his measures an appearance of £Bumess» James 
granted a toleration to all kinds of dissenters from the Established 
Church, including, of course, the persecuted people of the west 
of Scotland. Many of the English dissenters took advantage of 
this indulgence, and suddenly became very loyal to the King. 
But while it deeply offended the members of the Church itself, it 
was regarded with scorn by the earnest Presbyterians of Scotland, 
as a gift which never could have been conferred upcm them, unless 
for the purpose of including their greatest enemies, the Catholics. 
The support which James acquired by this act was very triflmg, 
compared with what he lost. Even the Episcopal clergy of 
Scotland, who had been the most zealous advocates of passive 
obedience and non-resistance, were loud in their indignation. 

In the height of his power, James had deprived the boroughs of 
both kingdoms of their charters, and granted new ones, in which 
he was left the pow'er of nominating the magistracies. He took 
advantage of this liberty to put Catholics into every kind of 
burgal office. He also attempted to get men of the same religion 
introduced into the chief seats in the universities. 

What rendered these events the more odious to the nation 
was the revocation of the edict of Nantes by the King of France, 
in consequence of which the Protestants of that kingdom were 
subjected to a cruel persecution at the hands of their Catholic 
brethren. ITie people of Great Britain received about fifty 
thousand of these innocent persons under their protection ; and 
as they were diffused over the whole country, they everywhere 
served as living proofs of Catholic intolerance and cruelty. The 
British saw that if the King 'wet^ wot resisted in his endeavours 
to introduce popery, they v?o\Mftoow\i^ ^^^sosi^^ Sssl X^ss^leai 
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subjection to a small dominant party, if not driven, like the 
French Protestants, far from their homes and native seats of 
industry, to wander like beggars over the earth. 

llie King had commanded the clergy to read in their pulpits 
an edict of universal toleration. Several of the bishops, after 
ascertaining that the whole body almost to a man would support 
them, presented a petition to the King, in which they respectfully 
excused themselves from obeying his command. For this they 
were thrown into the Tower, and brought to trial, but, to the 
great joy of the nation, acquitted. 

At this time, (June 1688), the birth of a son to the King 
threw the nation into a state of extreme anxiety for the ultimate 
interests of the Protestant religion. It is to be observed that, if 
this Prince had not come into the world, the crown would have 
fallen, in the course of time, to the King's daughter Mary, who, 
for some years, had been married to the Prince of Orange. This 
lady being a Protestant, and the King being now advanced in life, 
the people had hitherto cherished a prospect of seeing the Pro- 
testant faith eventually secured under her sway. But now the 
Protestant line was excluded, and with it all hope was at an end. 
To add to the general dissatisfaction, there was much cause to 
suspect that the child was a spurious one, brought forward for 
the purpose of keeping up a popish line of succession. The 
nation was therefore in every respect ripe for a general revolt. 

The court of the Prince of Orange had long been a resort to 
the British malcontents. The Prince himself was strongly 
inclined, for reasons of general policy as well as of personal 
ambition, to attempt a revolution in England. Being invited by 
a great number of influential persons, of both sides in politics, 
including some of the clergy, he no longer hesitated to make 
preparations for an invasion. In October he set sail with an 
army of about sixteen thousand men, and on the 5th of November 
cast anchor in Torbay, in Devonshire, while the King's fleet lay 
wind-bound at Harwich. James had surrounded himself with a 
standing army ; but, as generally happens, it partook of the 
almost universal feeling of the people, and was not to be depended 
on. Even with the assistance of a less scrupulous force from 
Scotland, he could hardly venture to rak wx ^x^igaj^^^SkKC^. ^^^J^^^c^ 
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Prince, to whose standard a great number of the nobility had 
already resorted. He therefore retired before the advancing army 
to London, and was immediately deserted by all his principal 
counsellors, and even by his younger daughter, the Princess 
Anne. Feeling no support around him, he first despatched the 
Queen and her infant to France, and then prepared to follow. In 
the dis^ise of a servant, he escaped down the river to Feversham, 
but being there seized by the populace as a popish refugee, he 
was brought back to Liondon. It was found, however, that the 
government could not be settled on a proper footing while he 
remained in the country ; and he was therefore permitted once 
more to depart. He left the kingdom in the belief that the 
people could not do without him, and would call him back in 
triumph ; but they had now begun to entertain less fear of 
anarchy than of despotism, and nothing, in reality, could have 
been more agreeable to them than his departure. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE UNION. 

In Scotland this deliverance from popery and arbitrary power 
was hailed with still more enthusiasm than in England. The 
Covenanters of the west ran to arms, and, as there was no 
soldiery to repress them, they immediately began to take advan- 
tage of the turn of affairs to expel the obnoxious clergy from 
their churches. The populace of Edinburgh attacked the palace 
and Chapel-royal, and having gained the post with some slaughter 
on both sides, stripped the latter building of all its popish 
furniture. The local government dissolved itself in terror, and 
the Chancellor. (Earl of Perth,) who had turned Catholic to 
please his Sovereign, took flight to France, but was seized in the 
Firth of Forth, and thrown into prison. In short, the spirit of 
the people, which was m Iovomt oi «. mcid^xate monarchy, with a 
Freabyterim Church, became e^erj^wYi^x^ vxvxim^^x.. 
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In January, 1689, about a hundred Scottish noblemen and 
gentlemen assembled at Whitehall, and, having previously 
ascertained the disposition of their countrymen, resolved to 
follow the example of England, by offering the supreme manage- 
ment of their affairs to the Prince of Orange. A Convention 
was consequently appointed by the Prince to meet at Edinburgh 
on the 14th of March. This assembly, which was elected by the 
people at large, excluding only the Catholics, experienced at 
first some embarrassment from the adherents of King James. 
The Duke of Gordon still held the castle in that interest, and 
was able, if he pleased, to bombard the Parliament- house with his 
cannon. Graham of Claverhouse, now created Viscount of 
Dundee, was also in Edinburgh with a number of his dragoons, 
and every day attended the assembly. On the other hand, an 
immense number of the westland Whigs, or Cameronians (as they 
were called from one of their ministers), had flocked to the city, 
where they were concealed in garrets and cellars. Dundee, when 
he saw that there was a majority of the Convention hostile to his 
old master, concerted with the Earl of Mar and Marquis of 
Atliole a plan for holding a counter- Convention at Stirling, 
after the manner of the Royalist Parliament held at Oxford by 
Charles I. In the expectation that his friends would have been 
ready to accompany him, he brought out his troops of dragoons 
to the street; but finding their minds somewhat changed, he 
was obliged to take his departure by himself, as the parading of 
armed men so near the Parliament-house would have subjected 
him to a charge of treason. He therefore rode out of the city 
with only a small squadron, and clambering up the castle rock, 
held a conference with the Duke of Gordon at a postern, where it 
was resolved upon between them that he should go to raise the 
Highland clans for King James, while his Grace should continue 
to hold out the castle. 

The liberal members of the Convention took advantage of this 
movement to summon the people to arms for their protection, 
and they were instantly surrounded by hundreds of armed Came- 
ronians, who completely overawed the adherents of the late 
government. The Convention then declared King James to have 
forfeited the crown, by his attempts to ONeicoTCkfe >^^x€is!^^\^'5i»^ 
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liberties of his subjects. The sovereignty of Scotland was eetded, 
like that of England, upon the next Protestant heirs, the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, who were accordingly piodaimed at 
Edinburgh on the 11th of April. 

King James had now returned from France to Ireland, whidi, 
being chiefly a Catholic country, was strongly disposed in his 
favour. Having at once regained nearly the whole of this 
populous kingdom, he began to entertain very confident hopes 
of a complete restoration. Under promise of immediate assist- 
ance from Ireland, Dundee was encouraged in his design 
of raising an insurrection in the Highlands of Scotland, whoe 
the people were, from habits of feeling, strongly attached to die 
cause. King William had so much to contend against in 
Ireland, that he was only able to send down about eleven 
hundred of his Dutch infantry, with two hundred dragoons, to 
Scotland. These were under the command of Major-Greneral 
Mackay, an officer of some experience, but unable to cope with 
the genius of his opponent. Dundee was recommended to the 
Highlanders by so many befitting qualifications, that even those 
who had been treated with severity under the late government, 
readily entered his service. He was inspired with a desire of 
rivalling his great namesake, Montrose, and there were no hard- 
ships, no privations, which he would not endure in order to secure 
the attachment of his men. 

A war of marching and countermarching was for some time 
kept up by Dundee and Mackay. At length the latter found 
himself in possession of so many troops that he resolved ^to 
penetrate the Highlands, and establish a fort at Inverlochy, now 
Fort William, for the purpose of keeping the country in check. 
On the 27th of July he left Dunkeld with four thousand five 
hundred soldiers, the greater part of them cavalry, and entered 
the pass of Killiecranky, which gives admission to the district of 
Athole. In the afternoon, after a march of twenty miles, he 
gained the open country beyond, where Dundee had drawn up 
about two thousand five hundred of the clans to receive him. 
Mackay arranged his men in one long line, without any reserve, 
Mnd about an hour before sxmset D\mdee descended upon him 
£vm the hills. The impetMoaitY oi V)ti^ ^Ygt^\A«t'8» ^a^-^^ ^'^i^tY- 
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thing before them. After givmg one fire with their muskets, • 
they drew their swords, and rushed with a deafening shout 
against the thin line of their opponents. The whole of General 
Mackay's army, except a small portion which remained firm 
around himself, were swept down into the valley below, where 
many hundreds sunk under the swords of the Highlanders, or 
were drowned in the river. A promiscuous multitude sought to 
escape by the pass, but either overthrew each other, or were cut 
down by the victors. General Mackay with great difficulty 
saved the small remaining part of his forces, by leading them, in 
the dusk of the evening, across the hills. He reached Stirling 
Castle on the second day after, with only two hundred out of 
more than four thousand men. 

This defeat might have been very disastrous to the new 
government, if Dundee had remained in life to improve it. He 
had been killed, however, by a random shot, which penetrated 
his breast after the action was decided. But for that circum- 
stance, the Cavalier army must have been able to reduce nearly 
the whole of Scotland to King James, which would have pre- 
vented King William from going to Ireland. Some efforts were 
made by King James to maintain the war in Scotland. An Irish 
officer of the name of Cannan was sent over to assume the chief 
command ; but he was unable to direct the energies of this 
singular people. After some trivial rencontres, the war expired, 
and the whole of Scotland fell peaceably ilnder the dominion of 
the new sovereigns. Ireland, in like manner, was reduced, in 
consequence of the celebrated victory gained by King William 
over the native army at the Boyne. 

It is understood that, if circumstances would have permitted. 
King William would have rather continued to maintain the Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland than establish any other. Finding, 
however, that the bishops remained faithful to King James, he was 
compelled to take the Presbyterians under his protection. The 
Convention, changed by the royal mandate into a Parliament, pro- 
ceeded in July to abolish prelacy in the Church, and to establish 
the moderate Presbyterianism, which still exists. All the clergy 
formerly in possession of churches were permitted to retain them^ 
if they felt disposed to accede to t\ie nevi «^^\ftm, ^sA\a^^^^^ 
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oaths to government. The Solemn Leagne and Covenant, though 
still supported by a party, was overlooked, as applicable to a 
different state of things. The clergy were deprived of the power 
of inflicting a civil punishment by means of excommunication. 
General Assemblies and other Church Courts were restored, with 
independent powers, in ecclesiastical matters, and, the act of 
supremacy being abolished, Christ was understood to reign as 
formerly over the Church. The clergy, nevertheless, tacitly 
admitted the King to be their patron and nursing father, and 
while the moderator of the assemblies convened and dissolved 
them in the name of Christ, the King's cofnmissioner, or repre- 
sentative, was also allowed to do the same in th^ name of the 
Sovereign, Upon the whole, the establishment of a Church so 
suitable to the popular taste, so unassuming in its external 
deportment, and supported in such an economical way, by funds 
raised without disturbance out of the produce of the land, was a 
fortunate event for Scotland, and the cause, without doubt, of 
much of its prosperity and happiness. 

Another national institution of great importance was also 
settled at this time, namely, the system of parish schools. 
Altliough various attempts had been made at earlier periods to 
establish these founts of elementary learning, it is undeniable 
that, in their present form, they are the offspring of the Presby- 
terian Church, and have altogether been created and kept in 
existence as a part of that species of Church-government. By 
the law established after the Revolution, part of what was once 
church -property is set apart for endowing a school in each parish 
of the kingdom. In consideration of a few pounds thus bestowed, 
the schoolmaster obliges himself to teach the children of the poor 
gratuitously ; the rest of his subsistence is derived from fees, 
which arc paid by scholars of better rank. Thus, as the Scotch 
l)eople are naturally of a contemplative disposition, and fond of 
instructing their minds, even at the expense of a little personal 
comfort, the whole population, from the highest to the very 
lowest rank, has, for several generations, been rescued from the 
lamentable condition of ignorance, and is now distinguished 
among other nations for all tke ^ood results of knowledge, 
namely, sohriQiy, mutual respect, ^xi^ \\ift ^'i^^x ^S. \ifc\5a5,tin^ 
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their worldly circumstances. It was the remark of an English 
philosopher of the last century, that, in Scotland, every man had 
a mouthful of learning, hut no man a full meal. The remark was 
not intended as a compHment ; hut, in reality, it is one of the 
highest that could have heen paid to the country. The profound 
learning of the Hterary class in England is comparatively exclusive 
and inactive ; the few become highly learned, but they do little 
for their fellows. They resemble, in fact, dark lanterns, which, 
however brilliantly illuminated witliin, give forth no light around. 
The Scotch, on the other hand, learn only as much as they can 
put to some actual and immediate use. Hardly any man learns 
but in order to instruct ; and, indeed, a great number of the men 
educated for the Church are, during the whole of their career, as 
busy in teaching as they are in learning. The result of the diffu- 
sion of knowledge in Scotland, has been, not a greater irksome- 
ness under a lowly condition, as might perhaps be expected, but 
a greater power of enduring it ; not a habit of insubordination to 
those placed by Providence in superior situations, but a tranquil 
sense of the propriety of a gradation of ranks. Endowed with 
a good education, as with an inheritance, the Scotch migrate in 
immense numbers into other countries, where they seldom fail to 
establish themselves in offices superior to their native condition, 
on account of the comparative ignorance of individuals of their 
own rank in those countries. All this good may be traced to an 
Act of Parliament under William and Mary, laying aside, for 
popular education, a sum not amounting altogether to the half of 
what is drawn, every year, by a single prelate in less instructed 
countries. 

If the new government had produced no other benefit than the 
establishment of the Presbyterian Church, and the system of 
parochial schools, it would have been entitled to the lasting 
gratitude of the country. Unfortunately, wliile this reign is the 
era of modern liberty, and was thus productive of beneficial 
national institutions, it is also blackened by one of the most 
atrocious deeds of cruelty, and one of the most severe acts of 
national persecution, that have ever been known in Scotland. 

The Earl of Breadalbane had been entrusted with a large sum 
of money, to be distributed among t\\el^\^^xv^ OKss-Sa, '?>a.'Csx^ 
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price of their obedience. As this noUeman was suspected by 
them of appropriating the most of this money to himself, diey did 
not display such a disposition to remain at peace as was desired ; 
and accordingly in August, 1691, a proclamation, was issued, 
threatening with the military execution of fire and sword, all who 
should not give in their submission before the pnaning 1st of 
January. In order to tame the chiefs by some severe example, 
the state officers were anxious that a few should bold out, so as 
to give them an op|)ortuQity of punishing them in the way 
proposed. But it was found that all had obeyed the prodama- 
tion in due time, except the chieftain of a small tribe of Mac- 
donalds, inhabiting the wild valley of Glencoe, who, it appeared, 
was only prevented from being quite punctual by a mere acddenL 
However, as Glencoe was obnoxious to the Earl of Breadalbanc 
and also to the Secretary of State, Sir John Dalrymple, all notice 
of the accident was suppressed, and an order was obtained firom 
the King for visiting him with military execution. With malig- 
nant coolness, Dalrymple wrote instructions for a party of soldiers, 
directing them to choose the long stormy nights of winter for this 
service, so that any of the clan who should escape the swords oi 
the military, might be sure to perish by exposure to the elements. 
'* The winter," he said, *' is the only season in which the High- 
landers cannot elude us, or carry their wives, children, and cattle 
to the mountains. They cannot escape you ; for what human 
constitution can endure to be long out of house ? This is the 
proper season to maul them, in the long dark nights." *• They 
must be all slaughtered," he afterwards added, " and the manner 
of execution must be sure, secret, and effectual." 

This horrid duty could hardly have been pierformed by any 
ordinary soldiers. It was, therefore, committed to a militia com- 
posed of a clan generally hostile to the people of Glencoe. About 
four hundred of the Earl of Argyle's regiment, under the com- 
mand of Captain Campbell, of Glenlyon, entered the devoted 
valley about the end of January. For a fortnight they were 
entertained by the natives with Highland hospitahty. Captain 
Campbell was often at the table of one of the chief's sons, who 
happened to be married to his own. mece. On the evening before 
the appointed morning o£ ex^ecut!\oTi, \\i^ \.^<i ^'s^ ^^ ^Xsjocoe 
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-were kept up late in Glenlyon's quarters, playing at cards, and 
he and two other officers had accepted an invitation to dine next 
day with the chief. About four in the morning of the 13th of 
February, the work of death was commenced. The aged chief 
was shot as he was rising from bed. Some of his domestics were 
also killed. The soldiers tore oflf the rings from his wife's fingers 
with their teeth, and she died next day in a state of distraction. 
Every little hamlet throughout the glen was attacked at the same 
time, and the inmates butchered without mercy. By a timely 
warning the two sons of the chief made their escape, but thirty- 
eight other persons were slaughtered, besides numbers that died 
in the snow, while endeavouring to save themselves by flight. 
An additional peu'ty was expected to arrive in time to stop up 
every avenue of escape ; but it was fortunately impeded by the 
storm, and thus a few were saved who must have otherwise 
perished. Next day every house in the valley was destroyed, and 
die whole of the cattle and other property of the Macdonalds 
carried off. 

The massacre of Glencoe, as it was justly called, excited a 
feeling of warm indignation against the persons concerned in it, 
and even against the King himself, although it is difficult to 
believe that so mild a sovereign as William could be aware of the 
real nature of the order which his ministers had procured from 
Mm. Some years after, the transaction was subjected to a 
parliamentary inquiry, which acquitted the King, and threw the 
principal blame upon Secretary Dalrymple, whose talents were 
by this means lost to his country, as he never afterwards could 
appear in any public business, nor even for some years take his 
seat in Parliament. It is certainly obvious that a monarch who 
had only lived three years in England, could not be well aware 
of the feelings which animated the remote Highlanders against 
each other, or of the sanguinary character of some of his Scottish 
statesmen, to which united causes, at least in the first instance, 
the peculiar severity of the execution is to be ascribed. 

The prevailing fault of King William's government, so far as 
Scotland was concerned, was a neglect of its affairs. He had 
but one grand object in life, both before and after the Revolution^ 
namelj; the depression of France and oi \ke Cj«)2w^\^ \Q5y«.<K^\sv 
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Europe. Thus, for some years, he had very little intercourse 
with Scotland, except what consisted in the periodical demand 
of supplies from its Parliament, and the levying of troops amongst 
its population, both alike for the pinrpose of carrying on his 
continental wars. The offices of state he distributed equaUy 
amongst the vilest instruments of the late tyranny and the more 
liberal men of his own party; his chief confidence being be- 
stowed upon a clergyman named Carstairs, who managed the 
most important measures, without being in the least responsible. 
Upon the whole, William was not a popular monarch in Scot- 
land, although at first his rescuing the people from oppression 
had promised to make him so. 

His Scottish reign was now darkened by an event which even 
yet can hardly be mentioned without awakening painfuls ensa- 
tions. At this time there was a strong desire, throughout Eng- 
land, Holland, and other commercial countries, to participate 
in the East India trade, which was enjoyed exclusively by a 
company of London merchants. Taking advantage of this dis- 
position, an ingenious Scotchman named "William Paterson, who 
had already distinguished himself by projecting the Bank of 
England, suggested to the Scottish state- officers that they might 
establish something like a rival company in Scotland, to which 
the merchants of other countries might be admitted. As Scot- 
land was quite independent of England, though governed by the 
same monarch, this scheme did not appear impracticable ; and, 
as the King was anxious to appease the discontents of the north, 
he ratified the necessary Act of Parliament. The Scotch, having 
now got their religion settled to their minds, all at once directed 
the whole force of their genius to this commercial scheme, which 
they thought would render them almost instantaneously rich. 
Four hundred thousand pounds, being about half of all the 
actual money in the kingdom, was subscribed in a brief space of 
time ; to which were added two hundred thousand subscribed by 
the merchgnts of Hamburgh and Holland, and three hundred 
thousand by those of London. It was the design of Paterson to 
settle upon a part of the isthmus of Darien, and there concentrate 
the productions of the East aivd "W^^t Indies into one dep6t, 
whence they might be dispersed ovct ^ o\Nx^\ ^qv\x\.\xv^'s.. 
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It is a sufficient proof of the excellence of this scheme, that 
the English nation and Parliament immediately took the alarm 
lest a great part of their trade might be diverted to Scotland. The 
King was urged, through Parliament, to withdraw his counte- 
nance from the Scottish Trading Company ; and those merchants 
who had subscribed to it were so much persecuted, that they 
were obliged to withdraw their support. William was also 
induced to take measures for alienating the merchants of Holland 
and Hamburgh. Even under these discouraging circumstances, 
the Scots by themselves resolved to prosecute their scheme. In 
July 1698, five vessels sailed from Leith roads, having on board 
twelve hundred men, three hundred of whom were persons of 
birth. They landed in November at a place called Acta, midway 
between PortobeUo and Carthagena, and under the ninth degree 
of latitude. Having purchased ground from the Indians, they 
began to build a town called New Edinburgh, and a fort called 
St. Andrew ; and during the winter months everything seemed 
likely to answer their expectations. Summer brought disease, 
and, on their provisions running low, they found that the 
colonists of America and the West Indies had been forbidden by 
royal proclamation to deal with them, even for the necessaries 
of life. In May and September 1699, ere intelligence could 
reach home, two other expeditions had sailed, containing eighteen 
hundred, men, who were involved on their arrival in the same 
disasters. After disease had swept off many hundreds, the 
remainder were attacked by the Spaniards, who pretended a right 
to the country ; and to these haughty enemies, who were coun- 
tenanced in their proceedings by the British Sovereign, the 
unfortunate colony was obliged to surrender. Very few ever 
regained their own country, and the money vested in the under- 
taking was irrecoverably lost. 

As almost every family in Scotland had lost either wealth or 
kindred by this disaster, and as the calamity was chiefly owing 
to the unjust partiality of the King for a more powerful part 
of his dominions, it completely effaced from the minds of the 
Scotch all gratitude for the blessings of the Revolution. Hence- 
forth William's government was the subject of more violent 
and more general discontent than even tVi'fc XTfwsiK^ ^\ *^^ 
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Stuarts. The real distress which arose from sach an immense 
loss of money was, in 1 700, increased by an mMX>mmon]y severe 
famine, which arose from several bad seasons. 

In September 1701, James VII. who had been expelkd at the 
Revolution, died in France, leaving a son, who was immediately 
proclaimed by Louis XIV. as King James the Third of England 
and Eighth of Scotland. William did not kmg survive his 
unfortunate relative. He died (March 8, 1702,) of a fever and 
ague, operating upon a weakly constitution. His consort having 
died some years before without children, he was succeeded by the 
next Protestant heir, Anne, second daughter of the late Kxdq 
James. It must be mentioned that, in 1700, the English P^lia- 
ment had settled the crown c^ that country upon the Princeie 
Sophia of Hanover, as the next Protestant heir after the Princesi 
Anne. Sophia was descended from King James VI. through 
his daughter Elizabeth, and her son George was the reigning 
Elector of Hanover. 

The present situation of Scotland, with respect to England, 
was in the highest degree alarming to that country. Incensed at 
the injuries received from King "William, the Scotch were now 
very generally inclined to settle the sovereignty of their country 
upon a different person from the monarch of England. In the 
event of their choosing the son of James II., the crown of 
England would be placed within his grasp, and the peace of 
that country materially endangered. 

There was of course little real inclination among the Scotch to 
adopt this personage for their sovereign. It was convenient, 
however, to hold him up as a bugbear to the English; and 
without doubt there was a large and active party, styled Jacobites, 
who seemed likely to acquire the ascendancy, and then bring in 
the Pretender. 

The ruling passion of the Scots at this period was to become a 
commercial nation like the English. A constant intercourse with 
that people for a century, had shown them the advantages of trade, 
and introduced them to habits or necessities of expenditure, which 
they could not support by other means. In some measure Scot- 
; land resembled a poor family residing in the immediate neigh- 
/bourbood of a wealthy one, vjltYx t\x^ cQxisXasx^. \.^\fi^\a^v:ML to mal^ 
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an equally respectable appearance in the world. It was an 
absurdity to suppose that two nations could properly exist in 
such close contact, and yet the one be permitted to engross all 
tiie commerce of the world, without admitting the other to the 
least share. The Scotch, therefore, resolved, if the English 
would not impart some of their exclusive privileges, to let them 
feel the evils of a real separation of interests. 

For this purpose, in the first Parliament held under Queen 
Anne, in 1 703, they passed what they called an Act of Security, 
which ordained that the successor of her Majesty should not be 
the same person with the individual adopted by the English Par- 
liament, unless there should be a free communication of trade 
between the two kingdoms, and the affairs of Scotland thoroughly 
secured from English influence. To provide for the means of 
supporting this resolution, it was ordained in a separate Act 
that the whole nation should be put under arms, and regularly 
disciplined once a month. In support of the measure, an elo- 
quence was exerted in Parliament, such as had never been before 
known in that assembly, and it was finally carried by a majority 
of fifty-nine votes. 

Though at first alarmed at the Act of Security, the English 
ministers eventually found it necessary to allow the Queen to 
ratify it. They were partly brought to this conclusion by the 
resolution of the Scottish estates to withhold all supplies till it 
should receive the royal sanction, and partly, it is supposed, by 
a desire to convince the English of the necessity of a communion 
of privileges with Scotland. 

Effectually alarmed by the extraordinary position of their 
neighbours, the English were glad to allow measures to be 
taken for an incorporating union. In Scotland this was more 
than was contemplated; but yet, by the misconduct of the 
Duke of Hamilton, who was chief of the popular party, a vote 
was obtained, in 1705, albwing the Queen to nominate commis- 
sioners for a union. 

These exalted personages, thirty on each side, met at West- 
minster in May, 1706, and as they were almost all obsequious 
to the court, no difficulty was experienced in forming the articles 
of the treaty. The two countries were to \» \XkdM»^VQkiVi Nsssfiu^ 
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under one government, but each to preserve its own laws. The 
crown was to be settled in the House of Hanover. Sootbnd 
was to contribute forty-five membere to the House of Commons, 
and sixteen peers, chosen by election, to the House of Lords. 
The Scottish merchants were to trade as freely with England and 
it» colonies as the English. The taxes were to be equaliied, 
except that from land, which was arranged in sfoch a way that 
when England contributed two millions, Scotland was only to 
raise a fortieth part of that sum, namely, f(Mrty-ei^t thoasaiid 
pounds ; and, as the English taxes were rendered burdensome by 
a national debt of sixteen millions, Scotland was to be compen- 
sated for its share in that burden by receiving about four hundred 
thousand pounds of ready money from England, which was to be 
applied to the renovation of the coin, the payment of the public 
dcbti*, and a rcstituticm of the monies lost in the Darien expt- 
dition. 

When these articles were laid before the Scottish PEU-faament 
in October, they produced a burst of indignation over the whole 
country. The wish of Scotland was to enjoy a share of English 
trade through a federative, not an incorporating union — ^that is, 
by a mere league between the two countries. The people could 
not endure the idea of surrendering an independence, or, we 
should rather say, an individuality, which they had preserved 
ai^ainst the English arms for so many centuries. The Jacobites, 
wlio were now a powerful party, saw in the Union a solemn ac- 
knowledgment of the rights of the House of Hanover. The 
Presbyterians, or at least the more earnest part of them, were 
afraid to place themselves under a government of an Episcopal 
character. Almost every class of persons had their own particu- 
lar objections to it. 

Yet, notwithstanding the opposition of the whole people, a 
majority was obtained in Parliament to carry through this import- 
ant measure. Out of the four hundred thousand pounds pro- 
mised to Scotland, a great part was understood to be designed 
for the persons who should make themselves deserving of it 
By this means, a full half of the members for shires and burghs, 
and a majority of the nobility, were brought over to give their 
rote$s The work, in short, vias wicom^\\^^^\s^ Vs^V^^t^. 
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The Parliament sat for weeks in mock deliberation upon the 
different articles, and during that time the people looked on with 
rage and despair, like slaves about to be sold in a market, and 
who yet know that they can do nothing to help themselves. 
They assembled every day in a threatening manner round the 
House of Assembly ; but their unruly behaviour only gave a pre- 
text for calling in the protection of the English soldiery. A ge- 
neral rising was projected by the Jacobites ; but the scheme was 
marred by the indecision of the Duke of Hamilton, who was to 
have been its leader. 

In the articles prepared by the commissioners, no arrangement 
had been made respecting the established religion of Scotland. 
This was now provided for in a separate Act, which declared the 
PreBbyterian mode of Church-government to be unalterable. In 
February, 1 707, the Act of Union was fully ratified and trans- 
mitted to England^ where it was passed by the two Houses of 
Parliament with very little opposition. In reward for his services 
at the head of the Scottish Parliament, the Duke of Queensbury 
received thfe English title of Duke of Dover, while many of the 
commissioners were also advanced to similar honours. The re- 
wards distributed to the inferior actors were in some cases very 
small. Two hundred pounds was the whole sum awarded to 
several very eminent persons as the price of their consciences ; 
and one nobleman. Lord Banff, received only eleven pounds two 
shillings, although he had been at the trouble to get himself 
converted from the Catholic faith in order to vote. It is curious 
to reflect that a measure which has tended, more perhaps than 
any other act of any other parliament, to the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the country, should have been effected by the foulest 
means ; and that, if the legislature had been any thing approach- 
ing to a representation of the people, it could not have been 
effected. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE REBELLION OF 1715. 

The two countries came into conjunction with too unfriendly 
feelings towards each other, to admit of any advantage being 
derived from their union at first. Some ungenerous regulations 
were obtained by the English merchants, in order to exclude the 
Scotch from the expected share of their trade. The new system 
of taxation was also managed in a manner very disagreeable to 
the Scotch. An Act was carried in the British PailiameDt, 
against the united sense of the Scotch members, for extending 
the severe treason laws of England to the sister country. In 
short, through the influence of some unworthy party feeling, 
every effort seemed to be made by the English government to 
exasperate, rather than to concihate that portion of the empire. 

The son of James II. was now a youth of twenty years of age, 
and, being supported in liis pretensions by the King of France, he 
conceived it a favourable opportunity for making a descent upon 
Scotland. In March, 1708, he arrived off the east coast with a 
considerable fleet, carrying five thousand men, and, but for some 
misarrangements and the accidental appearance of the British 
fleet under Admiral Byng, he would have landed with these 
troops, and been probably joined by an immense number of fol- 
lowers. Discouraged by these circumstances, he returned to the 
French coast, and resolved to wait for another opportunity. 

Two years afterwards there seemed considerable likelihood of 
his succeeding to the throne in a peaceable manner. The Queen, 
who secretly could not help wishing well to her brother, dis- 
placed her Whig ministry, under which Marlborough had gained 
a bnlliant series of victories over the French, and adopted a cabinet 
composed of Tories, who, it was understood, were nearly aUied in 
sentiment to the Jacobites. These statesmen made a peace with 
'^^^ce, and entered into a kmd oi caa?.^\twi^ iot 'sfet-vi.da^ the 
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succession of the Pretender after the death of Queen Anne. 
Nor was the scheme unpopular among her Majesty's subjecte 
either in England or Scotland ; for the English, it must be 
understood, were at this time warmly attached to their Church, 
which they conceived to be in le^ danger from a Popish sovereign 
than from the friends of the House of Hanover, who almost 
identified themselves with the Dissenters. The whole scheme, 
however, was deranged by the sudden death of the Queen, 
August 1, 1714, when her ministers were obliged, by the existing 
laws, to call over the Elector of Hanover, (his mother, the Prin- 
cess Sophia, being just dead,) who accordingly ascended the 
throne under the title of George I. 

One (5f the first acts of the new King was to put the Tories 
out of all their offices, and to surround himself with the Whigs, 
whom he knew to be his only sincere friends. The severity of 
this proceeding, added to the general discontent, produced an 
almost immediate insurrection. Two of the ex-ministers — the 
Duke of Ormond and Lord Bolingbroke — immediately went to 
France, and entered the service of the Pretender. Another, the 
Earl of Mar, after in vain attempting to obtain the favour of 
King George, repaired to his native country, and, on the 6th of 
September, 1715, setup the standard of rebellion in Aberdeen- 
shire, although he is said to have had no commission to that 
efifect from the Pretender. This nobleman, who had acted as 
Secretary of State under the late government, was speedily sur- 
rounded with hundreds of armed med, chiefly of the Highland 
clans, who were willing to be led by him to battle. 

The government had at this time only a few regiments in 
Scotland, not exceeding in all fifteen hundred men, and these 
could not be concentrated in one place, without leaving the rest 
of the country exposed. They were, however, put under the 
command of the Duke of Argyle, a young soldier who had 
served under Marlborough, and at one time commanded the 
British troops in Spain. The government could not well spare 
more men for service in Scotland, as England, being threatened 
with a corresponding invasion from France, required a great 
quantity of the disposable troops for its own defence, and also for 
the purpose of preventing a rising amon^ t\ia \ja^^ X^sy^S&Rs^ 
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An attempt was made to surprise Edinbmrgli Castle in behalf of 
the Pretender, and it would have in all likelihood succeeded, but 
for the folly of one or two of the conspirators. By this enter- 
prise, if successful, the Duke of Argyle must have been dis- 
abled for keeping together his small army, and the whole of the 
south of Scotland would at once have fallen into the hands of the 
insurgent general, if he had possessed common energy to take it 
into his possession. 

Mar entered Perth on the 28th of September, having with him 
about five thousand horse and foot, fully armed. Among his 
Highland adherents were the chieftains of Clanranald and Glen- 
garry, the Earl of Breadalbane, and the Marquis of Tallibardine 
(eldest son of the Duke of Atholl), all of whom brought their 
clansmen into the field. Among the Lowland Jacobites who 
had already joined him, were the Earls of Panmure and Strath- 
more, with many of the younger sons of considerable families. 
On the 2nd of October, a party of his troops performed the dex- 
terous exploit of surprising a government vessel on the Firth of 
Forth opposite to Bruntisland, and taking from it several hundred 
stand of arms, which it was about to carry to the north, for the 
purpose of arming the Whig Earl of Sutherland against his 
Jacobite neighbours. This gave a little eclat to the enterprise. 

The government, in order to encourage loyalty at this dan- 
gerous crisis, obtained an act, adjudging the estates of the in- 
surgents to such vassals, holding of them, as should remain at 
peace. Tlie state- officers were also very active in apprehending 
suspected persons, especially in England. Some gentlemen in 
the northern counties, fearing that this would be their fate, met 
on the 6th of October at Rothbury, and soon increased to a con- 
siderable party. Among them were, Mr. Forster, Member of 
Parliament for Northumberland, and Lord Widdrington. They 
made an advance to Newcastle, but were deterred from attacking 
it. They then concentrated themselves at Hexham, and opened 
a communication with Lord Mar. About the same time, the 
Viscount Kenmure, and the Earls of Nithisdale, Wintoun, and 
Carnwath, appeared in arms in the south of Scotland, with a 
considerable band of followers, and a junction was soon after 
effected between the two parties. 
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As the Earl of Mar was loath to leave the Highlands, where 
immense bands were mustering to join him, he resolved to make 
no attempt upon the Duke of Argyle, who had now posted his 
small force at Stirling Bridge, which forms the only free pass 
between the north and south of Scotland. The Earl, however, 
thought it expedient to send a detachment of upwards of two 
thousand of his infantry across the Firth of Forth, in order to 
co-operate with him, when the proper time should arrive, by 
falling upon the Duke in flank. This party was placed under the 
command of Brigadier Macintosh of Borlum, an old officer, who 
had been regularly trained under Marlborough. By making 
a feint at Bruntisland, to which point they attracted the war 
vessels on the Firth, about sixteen hundred got safely over to 
East LfOthian, and immediately marched upon Edinburgh, which 
was then defenceless. The Provost, however, had time to call 
the Duke of Argyle to his aid, who entered the west gate of the 
city with Ave hundred horse, at the same time that Macintosh 
was approaching its eastern limit. The insurgent chief turned 
aside to Leith, and barricaded his men in the old dismantled 
citadel of Cromwell. There he was called to surrender next day 
by the Duke, but returning only a haughty defiance, the assailing 
party had to retire to wait for cannon. The Brigadier took the 
opportunity that night to march back to East Lothian, where for 
a day or two he garrisoned Seton House, the princely seat of the 
Earl of Wintoun. The Duke of Argyle was obliged to leave 
him unmolested, in order to return to Stirling, upon which he 
learned that the Earl of Mar was marching with bis whole force. 
The insurgent general was in reality only anxious to call him off 
from the party under Macintosh. The capital being now pro- 
tected by volunteers, that officer, in obedience to the commands 
of the Earl of Mar, marched to Kelso, where he formed a junction 
with the English and Lowland cavaliers. 

There were now two Jacobite armies in Scotland, one at Perth, 
and another at Kelso. It appears to have been the obvious policy 
of both to have attempted to break up the Duke of Argyle's 
encampment, which was the sole obstacle to their gaining posses- 
sion of Scotland. But this the Earl of Mar either found inconve- 
nient or imprudent, and the party at K^\ao ^^ ^^QtL ^vj^'^t^s.'^xa 
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another scene of action. After a delay of some days, and mtich 
unhappy wrangling among themselves, it was determined by the 
leaders of this body to march into the west of England, where, as 
the country abounded with Jacobites, they expected to raise a 
large reinforcement. They therefore retired along the Border, by 
Jedburgh, Hawick, and Langholm, followed by a government 
force much inferior to themselves in numbers, under the command 
of General Carpenter. On the 31st of October they entered 
England, all except a few hundred Highlanders, who had deter- 
mined to go home, and who were mostly seized by the country 
people upon the march. 

Hitherto the insurrection had been a spontaneous movement of 
the friends of the Pretender, under the self-assumed direction of 
the Earl of Mar. It was now put into proper form by the Earl 
receiving a commission as generalissimo, from the royal personage 
in whose behalf he was acting. Henceforth the insurgent forces 
were supported by a regular daily pay of threepence in monevi 
with a certain quantity of provisions, the necessary funds being 
raised by virtue of the Earl's commission, in the shape of a land- 
tax, which was rendered severer to the enemies than to the 
friends of the cause. The army was now increased by nearly 
four thousand men brought by the Marquis of Huntly, eldest son 
of the Duke of Gordon, and as many who arrived, under the 
charge of the Earl of Seaforth, from the North Highlands. Early 
in November, there could not be fewer than sixteen thousand men 
in arms throughout the country for the Pretender, a force tripling 
that with which Prince Charles penetrated into England at a 
later and less auspicious period. Yet even with all, or nearly all 
this force at his command, the Earl of Mar permitted the Duke 
of Argyle to protect the Lowlands and the capital with about 
three thousand men. 

At length, on the 10th of November, having gathered nearly 
all the forces he could expect, he resolved to force the pass so 
well guarded by his opponent. When the Duke of Argyle 
learned that Mar was moving from Perth, he resolved to cross 
the Forth and meet his enemy on as advantageous ground as pos- 
sible on the other side, being afraid that the superior numbers of 
the insurgents might enable t\vem to ^.^n^tlq:^ nv^^ti \s^^x^ ^Q,\sLts 
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of the river than he had troops to defend. He drew up his forces 
on the lower part of a swelling waste called the Sheriffmuir, with 
the village of Dumhlane in his rear. His whole force amounted 
to three thousand three hundred men, of whom twelve hundred 
were cavalry. Mar, reinforced on the march by the West High- 
land clans, under General Gordon, advanced to battle with about 
nine thousand men, including some squadrons of horse, which 
were composed, however, of only country gentlemen and their 
retainers. Although the insurgents thus greatly outnumbered 
their opponents, the balance was in some measure restored by 
Mar's total ignorance of the military art, and the undisciplined 
character of his troops; while Argyle, on the other hand, had 
conducted armies under the most critical circumstances, and his 
men were not only perfectly trained, but possessed that supe- 
riority which consists in the mechanical regularity and firmness 
with which such troops must act. On the night of the 12th, the 
two armies lay within four miles of each other. Next morning 
they were arranged by their respective commanders in two lines, 
the ejftremities of which were protected by horse. However, on 
meeting at the top of the swelling eminence which had been 
interposed between them, it was found that the right wing of 
each greatly outflanked the left wing of the other army. The 
commanders, who were stationed at this part of their various 
armies, immediately charged, and as in neither case there was 
much force opposed to them, they were both to some extent 
successful. The Duke of Argyle beat back the left wing of the 
insurgents, consisting of Highland foot and Lowland cavalry, to 
the river Allan. The Earl of Mar, in like manner, drove the left 
wing of the royal army, which was commanded by General 
Whitham, to the Forth. Neither of these triumphant parties 
knew of what was done elsewhere, but both congratulated them- 
selves upon their partial success. In the afternoon the Earl of 
Mar returned with the victorious part of his army to an eminence 
in the centre of the field, whence he was surprised, soon after, to 
observe the Duke of Argyle leading back the victorious part of his 
army by the highway to Dumblane. The total want of intelli- 
gence on each side, and the fear which ignorance always engen- 
ders, prevented these troops mutually itom ^XXaa^sAx:^^ ^'wSvv^'CSiKt. 
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The Duke retired to the village ; the Earl drew off towards P^rth, 
whither a large part of his army had already fled in the character 
of defeated troops : and thus the action was altogether indecisive. 
Several hundreds were slain on both sides ; the Earl of Strath- 
more and the chieftain of Clanranald fell on the side of the 
insurgents ; the Earl of Forfar on that of the royalists. The 
Duke of Argyle reappeared next morning on the field, in order to 
renew the action ; but finding that Mar was in fiill retreat to 
Perth, he was enabled to retire to Stirling with all the spoils of 
the field, and the credit of having frustrated the design of the 
insurgent general to cross the Forth. Even that part of his 
army which was discomfited by the Earl of Mar, had nevertheless 
become possessed of the principal standard of the enemy. 

This day was fatal to the cause of the Pretender in another 
part of the kingdom. The large party of united Scots and 
English, under Forster, had penetrated to Lancashire, without 
gaining any such accessions of force as had been expected. On 
the 12th of November they were assailed in the town of Preston 
by a considerable force under General Willis, who had concen- 
trated the troops of a large district in order to oppose their 
march. For this day they defended themselves effectually by 
barricading the streets ; but next day the enemy was increased 
by a large force under General Carpenter, and the unfortunate 
Jacobites then found it necessary to surrender, upon the simple 
condition that they should not be immediately put to the sword. 
Forster, Kenmure, Nithsdale, Wintoun, and Macintosh, with 
upwards of a hundred other persons of distinction, including a 
brave and generous young nobleman, the Earl of Derwentwater, 
were taken prisoners. The common men, in number about 
fourteen hundred, were disposed about the country in prisons, 
while their superiors were conducted to London, and, after being 
exposed in an ignominious procession on the streets, (a mark of 
the low taste, as weU as of the political animosity of the time,) 
imprisoned in Newgate, on a charge of high treason. 

The affairs of the Pretender now began to decline in Scotland. 
The Earl of Sutherland, having established a garrison at Inver- 
ness, afforded to the Earl of Seaforth and the Marquis of Huntly 
«i excuse for withdrawing t\ie\i ioxc^^ iiom^^\\Ja.. Some of the 
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Other clans went home to deposit their spoil, or hecause they 
could not endure to be taunted for their bad behaviour at Sheriff- 
muir. The army being thus reduced to about four thousand 
men, various officers began to think of capitulating with the 
Duke of Argyle. To this there was one serious objection. In 
compliance with a pressing invitation which they had dispatched 
in better times, they were daily expecting the Pretender to arrive 
amongst them. Nevertheless, the Earl of Mar was compelled to 
open a negociation with the Royalist general. In answer to their 
message, the Duke informed them that he had no power to treat 
with them as a body, but would immediately send to court to 
ask for the required instructions. They were in this posture 
when the unfortunate son of James VII. landed (December 22) 
at Peterhead, and advanced to the camp to put himself at their 
head. The Earl of Mar and some other officers went to 
Fetteresso to meet him, and to apprise him of the present state 
of his affairs. Although greatly dejected by what he heard, and 
much reduced in health by a severe ague, he resolved to establish 
himself in royal state at Perth, in the hope of perhaps reanimating 
the cause. Advancing through Brechin and Dundee, he entered 
Perth in a ceremonious manner on the 9th of January ; but he 
could no't conceal his mortification, on finding how much his 
forces were reduced in number. It was nevertheless determined 
that he should be crowned at Scone on the 23rd. If he was 
disappointed with his adherents, they were no less so with him. 
Whether from natural softness of character, or through the 
influence of his late malady, or from de^air of his present 
circumstances, he appeared exceedingly tame and inanimate; 
quite the reverse, in every respect, of the bold and stirring chief 
required for such an enterprise. 

The Duke of Argyle, having now received large reinforcements 
from England, besides three thousand Dutch troops, sent in 
terms of the treaty of Utrecht, found himself as superior in 
numbers to the Earl of Mar, as that general had been to him in 
the early part of the campaign. On the 23rd of January, the 
day on which the Pretender was to have been crowned, the 
Royalist troops commenced their march upon Perth, through 
deep snow. To retard their progress, «l\!l ^^iN^^aJj^'^^NXJ^'^'^'^feR. 
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road were burnt by tbe insurgents. It was now debated at Perth 
whether they ought to remain within the town and defend them- 
selves against the royal forces, who, in this weather, must suflfer 
severely in the fields, or to march northward and disperse. A 
great part of the clans were anxious in the highest degree for a 
battle with the Duke ; but the safety of the Pretender's person 
was a consideration which precluded all desperate hazards. It 
was resolved to vacate Perth. Accordingly on the 30th of 
January, a day ominous to the House of Stuart, from its being 
the anniversary of the death of Charles I., the remains of the 
Highland army deployed across the river, then covered with thick 
ice, and marched to Dundee. The Duke entered the town with 
his vanguard, only twelve hours after the rear-guard of the 
insurgents had left it. But the state of the roads rendered it 
impossible for him, with all the appurtenances of a regular army, 
to overtake the light-footed mountaineers. He followed on their 
track towards Aberdeen, at the distance of one or two marches 
behind them. At Montrose, the Pretender and the Earl of Mar 
})rovided for their own safety by going on board a French vessel. 
The army, which had been fast declining by the way, was finally 
disbanded on the 7th of February at Aberdeen, after which every 
man shifted for himself. Thus ended the insurrection of 1715, 
an enterprise begun without concert or preparation, and which 
languished so much throughout all its parts, that it could hardly 
be considered in any other light than as an appearance of certain 
friends of the House of Stuart in arms. 

The Earl of Derwentwater and the Viscount Kenmure were 
the only individuals of distinction who suffered death for this 
rebellion. They were beheaded on Tower Hill on the 24th of 
February. All the rest of the noblemen and gentlemen taken at 
Preston either made their escape from Newgate, which on this 
occasion manifested a peculiar irretentiveness, or were pardoned. 
About twenty inferior persons were executed. There were, 
however, at legist forty families of distinction in Scotland, whose 
estates were lorfei ted. It is to be mentioned, to the honour of 
the Argyle &mily, that tVvey couxvsielLed lenient measui'es, and set 
tbe examph by not takmg advaiita.^^ oi \)cifc \w« ^ii\\s&\. %\yih of 
their vassals as had foridted \,\j.e,Vs ^^\,^X^^ \\iXQ Aj5^i\i V^ax^ ^ 
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superiors. But the government was inspired with an unaccount- 
able jealousy respecting even the Duke himself, although to his 
firmness and gallantry was to be attributed the suppression of 
the insurrection in Scotland; and, so (slt from listening to 
his humane counsels, they disgraced him, like Belisarius, almost 
in the hour of victory, depriving him of all his employments, and 
sending him into the world as a suspected Jacobite ! 



CHAPTER X. 

THE REBELLION OF 1745. 



Even before the Rebellion of 1715, the Union was beginning 
to produce its good effects on the commerce of the country, 
particularly at Glasgow, which, being favourably situated in 
respect of the American and West Indian colonies, now began to 
lose its character of a small Episcopal city, and to assume that 
which it has since borne so conspicuously, a great commercial 
and manufacturing capital. Accordingly, throughout nearly the 
whole of the Liowlands, the insane spirit of resentment which made 
nearly all men, in 1707, declare for a Catholic Pretender rather 
than submit to the indignities offered by more liberal rulers, was 
now on the wane. 

A different result was shown in the Highlands. In that 
immense tract of comparatively waste country, there still lived 
numerous clans or tribes of imcivilized people, who acknowledged 
hardly any national law or regulation, but professed obedience 
solely to the will of their patriarchal chiefs, who were their 
leaders in war, and their landlords and judges in peace. The 
claims of hereditary royalty had made a deep impression on this 
rude but not ungenerous people, which was confirmed by the 
military glories which they had gained under Montrose and 
Dundee. Thus, while George I. held sway over many millions 
of peaceful and industrious people south of the Forth and Tay, 
his government was entirely disowned \>7 lassii >55cL^\isassSsa. ^"^ 
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"war like people beyond that boundary, who were as unlike their 
countrymen in manners and ideas, as if they had lived in another 
quarter of the globe. Even although the whole of the civilised 
part of the British people had been disposed to live under the 
new dynasty as settled by Parliament, they were still liable to 
be forced from their allegiance by a small band of warlike fellow- 
citizens, who were totally inaccessible to all sense of a parlia- 
mentary title, and had both the power and the will to overrun the 
kingdom in a few days, if not effectually checked by a standing 
army. 

The government was not nearly so much alive to this danger 
as it ought to have been. The ministers of George I., and, after 
his death in 1727, of his son, George II., were sensible of the 
existence of a large Jacobite party, but they rather thought 
of meeting its force in Parliament, where it was harmless, than of 
disarming this truly threatening part of it, the remoteness of 
which lessened its real terrors. The exiled claimant of the throne 
exerted himself, on the other hand, to keep alive the spirit of the 
clans in his favour. The chiefs were far more at the foreign 
courts where he lived, than at that of Great Britain ; and money, 
promises, and flatteries, were not spared to fix their attach- 
ment. 

In 1719, the Pretender married the Princess Clementina 
Sobeiski, grand- daughter of the heroic King of Poland ; a lady 
possessed of a large private fortune. By her he had two sons, 
Charles- Edward, bom in 1720, and Henry-Benedict, bom in 
1725. After he began to grow old himself, the hopes of his 
adherents were fixed upon Prince Charles, who, as he grew up, 
manifested a character of some energy, and manners of the most 
engaging kind. A close but cautious correspondence was main- 
tained between the court of the exiled Prince, and his adherents 
throughout Britain ; and it has been since discovered, that many 
persons of distinction, who seemed perfectly reconciled to the 
new dynasty, were secretly prepared to exert themselves, at a 
fitting opportunity, for the House of Stuart. 

The truth is, the Jacobite cause embraced people of more 

diversified views than is generally supposed. Not only did it 

hdude the Highlanders, v?\io eat^^m^^ \x. ^ x^ssjCvc.^ ^\\. the 
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Strong principle of hereditary right, besides many other persons 
of warm hearts and weak heads, who thought it identical with 
every principal of justice and generosity ; but among the Jaco- 
bites were also to be found a still more respectable class of 
malcontents, those, to wit, who felt a dissatisfaction with the 
odious corruption of the government during the administration 
of Sir Robert Walpole, and who looked to the opposing claimant, 
as to one who, improved by adversity, might be expected to rule 
upon purer principles and with a greater regard to the good of the 
country. It might be objected to this class of persons, that the 
present race of sovereigns secured the Protestant religion, and 
were shorn of much of the prerogative claimed by the latter 
Stuarts; but on the other hand, it was said that they set aside 
religion and the prerogative as two points on which the public 
attention was awake, while on many others the government 
was no more liberal than that which preceded the Revolution: 
If the Stuarts were led into arbitrary measures, it was very much 
in consequence of their not possessing the art so notoriously 
practised by their successors, of purchasing the good will of the 
Parliament by money, which it was itself employed nominally 
in raising from the people. The want of this cordiality with 
Parliament prevented the Stuarts from running into any debt, 
whereas the succeeding sovereigns had burdened the nation with 
a hopelessly large sum, which had partly been employed in wars 
with which it had properly no concern, and partly in keeping up 
the present system of corruption. The Scottish Jacobites could 
still declaim about Glencoe, Darien, the Union, and the tyranny 
of the British Parliament over their country, as their own peculiar 
grievances. 

. It would have been the object of an enlightened government 
to inquire carefully into the condition of the Highlands, with the 
view of rendering the people good subjects. The efforts of the 
Walpole ministry were limited, however, to a disarming act; 
which was easily eluded, the erection of Fort Augustus, and the 
formation of two lines of road through the country. Hardly 
any attempt was made to soften the moral character of the 
people, or break up the system of slavery in which they lived: 
Thus, while the Lowlanders were ptoa^etm^ \rcA«t ^^ ^*&&^^ «^ 
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the Union, and every day becoming more and more reconciled to 
the external kind of government under which they were placed 
by that treaty, the Highlanders were as ready in 1745, as they 
were in 1715, to form a military expedition in behalf of the 
House of Stuart. 

During this interval, though there was still an officer called 
Secretary of State for Scotland, the chief affairs of the country 
was directed and its patronage dispensed, by the Earl of Hay, 
brother to the Duke of Argyle, and who himself acceded to that 
title 1743. This nobleman acquired his influence diiefly through 
the friendship of Sir Robert Walpole, and it was of so powerful 
a kind that he was generally called the King of Scotland. When- 
ever he returned from London, where he chiefly resided, he was 
received at Holyrood-house by the judges and magistrates in their 
robes ; and during the whole period of his residence there, his 
apartments were resorted to, like a royal court, by all who had 
anything to expect from the government. £ven in his absence, 
his deputy. Lord Justice Clerk Milton, was courted as a personage 
little less than royal. Nor was his influence limited to the mere 
patronage of the state ; all inferior patrons whatever were glad 
to yield up their powers to Lord Hay, in the hope of obtaining 
larger favours from himself at another time. All this shows how 
indifferent the English ministry was, for a long time, to the 
interests of Scotland. Looking upon it as a country which could 
produce nothing for the general exchequer, they did not consider 
it worthy of the least attention, beyond what was necessary to 
prevent it from annoying England. By placing it entirely under 
the control of one statesman, they certainly acted against all the 
principles of free government; the personal friends and local 
dependents of the Earl of Hay were alone conciliated, while all 
who would not condescend to court that nobleman, or who were 
beyond the sphere of his sympathies, were placed in hopeless 
and diBContented opposition to the state, where they became 
liable to the temptations of the exiled dynasty. It is also certain 
ttiti under the management of Lord Hay, the law officers and 
fUgM formed a kind of junto, responsible only to him, and, in 
■KAilicterf ezerdaed an autbontY of the most unconstitutional 
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The great support of the government at this period was in the 
established religion. Gratified at last in possessing a mode of 
Church-government, for which it had long contended, Scotland 
was disposed to submit to every evil which accompanied that 
blessing. No government ever purchased the obedience of a 
nation more cheaply. The Church, however, was unfortunately 
rent at this period by a few clergymen who refused to submit to 
certain of its rules. These dissentera were expelled in 1733, 
and became the founders of a large and respectable sect, now 
denominated the United Presbyterian Church. 

The celebrated Porteous mob occurred in 1736, and forms a 
curious illustration of the national feeling. Two smugglers 
being convicted of robbing an excise officer of a sum in which he 
had amerced them, were condemned to suffer death. The sym- 
pathy with which the people beheld a breach of the excise laws, 
was increased before the day of execution by the gallantry of 
the principal culprit, who contrived, while seated in church, to 
hold the guard till his companion escaped. It was expected 
that the populace would attempt to rescue this man at the 
gallows, and accordingly the magistrates took into consideration 
the propriety of strengthening their small military police or town- 
guard, by a detachment of regular troops. ITie civic corps, 
including their commander Captain Porteous, took it ill that they 
were supposed to be unable to guard the execution ; and ulti- 
mately no regular force was called in. The execution passed off 
without disturbance till the close, when the executioner, in 
cutting down the culprit, was pelted with stones. The town- 
guard hereupon fired at the crowd, and killed several persons ; 
after which Captain Porteous led off his men, followed by the 
execrations of the multitude. This officer himself was accused 
of not only having given the command to fire, but of having 
fired himself ; and under the influence of very excited feelings, 
a jury found him guilty of murder, although he proved that his 
piece remained undischarged after the riot, while his pouch 
contained the whole amount of ammunition which had been 
served out. In the opinion of reflecting persons, this was severe 
treatment to a public servant, who had been entrusted with arms 
for the protection of the peace, and -wVio, ^\. >i3ci^ n^x^ ^^^"^^ 
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did not use these arms till provoked to do so by an nnruly 
multitude. The blame rather lay with the magistracy, who had 
committed arms to an irregular species of soldiery,^ for such a 
purpose. The government, taking this view of the matter, 
reprieved Captain Porteous lor six weeks. But the populace 
were determined that he should not escape what they were 
pleased to call justice ; and accordingly a conspiracy was kid 
for putting the sentence into execution. On the evening of the 
8th of September, the day before that on which Porteous was to 
have suffered, a multitude was collected in the streets by beat of 
drum. The conspirators then put guards upon the city gates, 
to prevent the intrusion of the regular soldiery, after which they 
disarmed the city guard, and, proceeding to the prison, forced an 
entrance by burning the outer gate, and seized Porteous in his 
cell. Having borne him along the streets to the usual place of 
execution, they hanged him over a dyer's pole which happened to 
stand near the spot, and when life was extinct, they peaceaUy 
dispersed. The magistrates were so completely paralysed by the 
boldness of the mob, that they did not cut down the victim till 
seven o'clock next morning. Every effort was made to discover 
the ringleaders, but without success. It was a general impression 
that they were men of some importance in society. The govern- 
ment was in the highest degree indignant at the contempt which 
had been shown for its authority, and a bill was introduced inta 
the House of Lords for disfranchising the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh, and otherwise degrading the city. Ultimately, however, the 
magistrates were only obliged to give the sum of two thousand 
j)Ounds to the widow of Captain Porteous. 

In 1 744, Great Britain was engaged in a war which involved 
most of the great powers of Europe. Among its opponents, 
France, then under the government of Louis XV., took a leading 
part. The French minister. Cardinal de Tencin, conceived that 
an invasion of England on behalf of the House of Stuart would be 
an excellent diversion in favour of the arms of his country. 

* Tlie Town-Guard consisted of ninety men, clothed in a deep scarlet 
uniform, and armed with muskets and other weapons. It had been instituted 
in the reign of James VI. and was not changed for an ordinary police till the 
year 1817. 
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Accordingly, in the year mentioned. Prince Charles was enter- 
tained at the court of Versailles, and an expedition of twelve 
thousand men was actually fitted out at the port of Gravelines, 
with the celebrated Marshal S^ile for its commander. The fleet 
which carried this large force had no sooner left the shores of 
France than it was opposed by a larger English armament, which 
must have seriously damaged it, if both had not been dispersed 
by a storm. The expedition was then given up. Some years 
before this time, seven Scottish Jacobites of distinction had 
entered into a bond, engaging to raise their men in favour of the 
Pretender, whenever six thousand French troops could be landed 
in Scotland. In 1 744, Prince Charles received another commu- 
nication to the same effect, by the hands of Mr. Murray of 
Broughton, a young Lowland gentleman of considerable accom- 
plishments. This agent, however, was commissioned to inform 
him at the same time that, without a French force to the 
amount stated, they could not hazard themselves in an insur- 
rection. 

Charles, with the ardour of youth, was disposed to overlook 
the latter part of the communication. He was impressed with a 
belief that, if he could only get to Scotland by himself, he would 
be able to raise an immense army among his adherents, even 
without the aid of a foreign force. He therefore determined to 
wait no longer upon the pleasure of the French court, but to sail 
for Scotland with such arms and furnishings as his private 
fortune could supply. On the 20th of June 1 745, he embarked 
on board the Doutelle, a frigate of sixteen guns, and was soon 
after joined by the Elizabeth, containing two thousand muskets 
and six hundred broadswords : his treasury containing a sum 
under four thousand pounds. His mind^ he said, was made up, 
to gain a crown or a coffin. On the voyage, he lost the Eliza- 
beth, which was disabled by an encounter with a British vessel. 
On reaching the Hebrides, or Western Islands, he came in 
contact with Macdonald of Boisdale, brother of Clanranald, who 
was a very powerful chief. All his entreaties, however, were 
unable to prevail upon this gentleman to join his cause. The 
few gentlemen who were with him, all except his tutor Sir 
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Thomas Sheridan, were so much depressed by this incident, 
that they advised him to give up the enterprise. He never- 
theless persisted, and on the 19th of July cast anchor in 
Lochnanuagh, one of the many arms of the sea which 
penetrate the western coast of Inverness- shire. Here he soon 
obtained an interview with the young chief of ClanranaM, 
who, like his uncle Boisdale, professed a great reluctance to raise 
his forces without some assistance from France. Charles was 
dejected, but could not be dissuaded from his enterprise. Observ- 
ing a youth in Clanranald's train to be much affected by the 
coldness of his chief, he appealed to him, if he would not draw 
his sword for the cause of legitimate royalty. " Aye," said tiie 
young Highlander, ** though not another man in Scotland should 
befriend you." This enthusiasm extended to Clanranald, who 
immediately pledged himself to the Prince's service, and invited 
him to come on shore. Charles landed on the 25th with a 
retinue of seven persons, and for a few days lived privately in the 
farm-house of Borrodale, where he was most kindly entertained. 
Cameron, the young chief of Lochiel, was soon apprised of hk 
arrival, and hastened to give him welcome, but at the same time 
to advise him to go back to France, as there was no chance of 
success without a large foreign armament. But Charles, by 
working upon the feelings of this generous person, easily gained 
him over to his purpose. Without Lochiel, it was understood, 
hardly any of the other clans would have moved ; but when 
they knew that he was to rise, they no longer hesitated. It wa« 
resolved to erect the Prince's standard at Glenfinnin on the 19th 
of August, and in the meantime to apprise as many of the 
friends of the cause as were 'likely to join it before that day. 

George II. was at this time absent on a visit to his native 
dominions in Germany, and the afiairs of the kingdom were 
managed by lords justices. Scotland was, as already mentioned, 
chiefly under the domination of the Duke of Argyle, with Lord 
Justice Clerk Milton for his deputy. General John Cope wa« 
Commander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland, which consisted, 
however, of only two lec^taents of newly raised dragoons, three 
regiments and fourteen o^'i QotK^^cLv^^ ^\ \s&5s&c^^ and the 
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invalid garrisons of the four forts appointed to be kept by the 
Act of Union.* The state-officers at Edinburgh were not 
apprised of Charles's landing till the 9th of August ; the intelli- 
g^ce was immediately communicated to the Lords Justices, who 
had already, on the strength of a report that he had sailed from 
France, proclaimed a reward of thirty thousand pounds for his 
head. CJope was ordered to collect the troops under his com- 
mand, and marched immediately into the Highlands, in order 
to seek out the young Pretender, wherever he might be* This 
order was in accordance with the recommendation of Lord 
Fiiesident Forbes, who humanely wished that the insurrection 
should be suppressed as early as possible, so that the fewer 
individuals might be involved in its fatal consequences. Cope, 
on the 30th oS August, marched frx)m Stirling with the whole of 
his in^mtry, amounting to fourteen hundred men ; but he thought 
it best to leave the two regiments of dragoons, as they could not 
be expected to fight advantageously in the Highlands. In the 
expectation of being joined by some of the loyal clans, he carried 
with him a thousand stand of spare arms. He had also provision 
fior three weeks. Advancing by the most direct road, he reached 
Dalnacardoch on the 25th ; but, though he was then in the centre 
of the Highlands, not a single man had yet joined him, while 
many of his regular soldiers had deserted. 

True to his appointment. Prince Charles had appeared at 
Glenfinnin on the 19th, and being joined by the Clan Cameron, 
seven hundred strong, and by about as many more of different 
fiunilies, his standard was erected by the Marquis of Tullibardine, 
tiie man of highest rank present. The sight of his banner excited 
feelings of the highest enthusiasm in the Highlanders, who were 
further animated by a small success they had obtained over a 
party of regular soldiers between Fort Augustus and Fort 
WilUam. The Marquis, after rearing the standard, read a 
manifesto in the name of Prince Charles's father, and also a 
commission of regency from that person in favour of his son. 
By virtue of the latter document, Charles assumed, throughout 
all his subsequent transactions, the title of Prince Regent. In 

* £dinbiu*g;h, Stirling, Dumbarton, «ad BldAV^QA^s^^ 
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this character, he issued a pfticlamatioQ parodviDg that wluA 
had just been issued by the Lords Jostices, and offenng a fike 
sum for the head of the Elector of Hanover — for so be deno- 
minated the reigning Soverdgn. This was looked upon as a 
very spirited act ; but the wit would have periiaps been greater 
still, if he had adhered to his original idea of offering only thiitj 
pounds, instead of thirty thousand. 

In the course of a few days Charles had advanced into the 
country so Ceu: as Lochgarry, where he first heard of the maidi of 
General Cope. He had been making the greatest efibrts to raise 
some of the clans, especially the Macleods and the MacdonaUs of 
the Isle of Skye, and the Erasers of Lovat; bat the chiefe of 
these numerous tribes could not be prevailed npon to stir withoiit 
a large foreign army. The whole policy of the Prince was of a 
bold and adventurous character ; he had resolved that the enter- 
prise should not be defeated, like that of 1715, for want of rapid 
and decisive movements. He was delighted to hoar of the 
advance of the Royal forces, as he anticipated that a victofj 
gained over them in the Highlands would at once decide all the 
wavering clans in his favour. When he learned that Cope was 
at Dalnacardoch, he led forward his men to Abertarf, near Fort 
Augustus, and sent a party to take possession of Corryarrack, a 
high hill interposed between him and the enemy. He had now 
assumed the Highland dress, for the purpose of ingratiating 
himself with the clans ; and it is said that when he tied his 
brogues that morning he vowed not to take them off till he had 
fought tlie enemy. The Highlanders, who were delighted widi 
his frank and fearless bearing, also expressed the greatest satis- 
faction in the approaching conflict. 

But General Cope had now seen fit to make a material change 
in his design. On reaching Dalwhinnie, he began to feel that he 
was in an enemy's country, with an important force exposed to 
very peculiar hazards. The mountain of Corryarrack was before 
nim, over wliich he must needs pass in order to reach the Highland 
army. Itg defiles were, as he learned, full of ambuscades, which 
must expose his army to the greatest danger. While it was 

us impossible to march {otwaid, a. retreat to the Lowlands was 

^y to give encourageme\it V.o X)^^ *m^\«^«KiiX%. ^^ \Jwas.CQre 
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determined, in a council of his officers, to turn aside to Inverness, 
where he expected to be joined by some of the loyal clans. By 
tiiis movement he knew that the way to the Low countries was 
left open to the enemy; but he calculated that the High- 
landers would not dare to leave their country exposed to his 
vengeance. 

. Prince Charles, thus disappointed of a victory, resolved to 
descend upon the Lowlands, with such eclat as he might derive 
from the indecision of his opponent. He speedily crossed the 
mountain which had given such alarm to General Cope, and 
traversing Badenocli and Athole, was joined by numerous detach- 
ments of the inhabitants of those districts. At Blair, the 
Marquis of Tullibardine took possession of the castle as his own 
property, being in reality the eldest son of the late Duke of 
Athole, although his attainder for treason in 1715 had left the 
title and estates open to his younger brother. The retainers of 
the family were in general favourable to the House of Stuart, and 
many of them joined the Prince at Blair, while others proposed to 
follow him as soon as possible. On the 3rd of September he 
made a triumphal entry into Perth, the city which his father 
had quitted under such inauspicious circumstances thirty years 
before. 

: At Perth he remained for a week, disciplining the forces he 
had already acquired, and recei\dng daily new accessions. The 
Athole men now joined him in great numbers; likewise the 
Jacobites of lower Perthshire ; and, among the persons of dis- 
tinction who flocked to his standard were the Duke of Perth, 
Lord Nairn, Oliphant of Gask, and Lord George Murray. The 
last person was a younger brother of the Marquis of Tullibardine ; 
having, since the insurrection of 1715, in which he bore arms, 
acquired some military experience under the reigning family, he 
was nominated by Prince Charles to be generalissimo of the 
forces. On arriving at Perth, Charles had only one guinea in 
his pocket ; but he soon raised subsidies in that town and at 
Dundee, and it is said that considerable sums were now 
transmitted to him by well affected persons residing in Edin- 
burgh. 

The utmost alarm now prevailed in t\ie cwg>\Xa\. "^^ xsNsst^ ^^. 
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Cope to Inverness had left it completely eitposed to the attack of 
the Highlanders, unless, indeed, t^ere might still be some virtue 
in its ancient wall, or in the two regiments of dragoons, aided by 
such infantry as the citizens themselves could raise. An effort 
was made, with the sanction of government, to raise a regiment 
of a thousand men ; but, although large bounties w^ere offered, 
no more than two hundred were enrolled, and these were in 
general very worthless persons. About four hundred of tiie 
citizens associated themselves in the character of a volunteer 
corps ; the fortifications of the city were also improved as well as 
the time would admit ; and the regular military police of the 
city was increased from ninety- six to a hundred and twenty-^ 
men. Still, unless Cope should return in time from the north, 
these defences seemed quite inadequate to the purpose. That 
doughty general was now fiilly sensible of his imprudence, and 
had sent to Leith for vessels to carry his troops back to the 
Lowlands. The citizens, therefore, looked upon it as a matter of 
mere chance whether they should fall under the power of the 
Pretender or that of King George. 

Charles left Perth on the 11th of September, and, directing his 
march to the fords of Frew, a few miles above Stirling, crossed 
the Forth at that point with the greatest ease, Gardiner's dra- 
goons retreating before him to the capital. He here dispatched 
a party to lay Glasgow under a contribution, and making a sweep 
to avoid the guns of Stirling Castle, arrived at Falkirk on the 
15th. Next day, he advanced without impediment to Linlith- 
gow, where he was entertained in the palace. Another day's 
march brought him and his troops to Corstorphine, which is 
only two miles from the capital. 

Brigadier- general Fowkes, who had been sent down from 
London on purpose, was now posted at Colt Bridge, near Cor- 
storphine, with the two regiments of dragoons, one of which 
was commanded by Colonel Gardiner, an officer of distinguished 
bravery and good conduct. Fowkes desired the magistrates to 
aid him with the civic corps raised for the defence of the city ; 
but it was found, at the last moment, that none of the volunteers 
had the courage to face the l\\^Vi\^xidme,\i,^.rLd even of the town- 
gunrd and Edinburgh regimeiil or\^ ^\i\iiL^^^ -^tA €\^\^Ts&\i. 
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could be sent to Colt Bridge. The dragoons were accordingly so 
much dispirited, that, on the approach of a single Highlander to 
reconnoitre their post, they turned and fled, galloping past the 
city in sight of the inhabitants ; nor did they stop till they had 
put thirty miles between them and the enemy. 

Charles encamped for the night at Slateford, where he opened 
a communication with the magistrates, calling upon them to 
admit his troops into the city, on assurance that he would faith- 
fully respect private property, and the immunities of the corpora- 
tion. They were exceedingly anjuous to gain time, as they 
hourly expected to hear of the arrival of General Cope on the 
east coast. But Charles was fully aware of their object, and 
resolved to act with decision. Accordingly, on the morning of 
the 17th, he dispatched a party of the Camerons, with instruc- 
tions to attempt the city on any weak point where they thought 
it might be most assailable. Before dawn, they had stealthily 
approached the gate of the city most remote from the camp, 
where one of the party, disguised in a riding-dress, attempted to 
gain admittance on the pretence of carrying a message from the 
dragoons. He was refused entrance, and the guard even threat- 
ened to fire upon him unless he went away. At this juncture. 
the coachman who had conveyed the last civic deputation to and 
from the Prince's quarters, brought up his vehicle to the gate on 
the inside, in order to proceed to his quarters in the suburbs. 
The gate being opened to allow him to pass, the Camerons 
rushed in, and took possession of the city without the least diffi- 
culty. When the citizens awoke, they found themselves under the 
government of a new, or rather a restored dynasty. 

The Prince conducted his army that forenoon to the King's 
Park, and, with his principal officers, made a triumphal entry into 
Holyrood Palace. As the whole affiiir was conducted without 
violence, the populace flocked in great numbers to see him ; and, 
being much struck by his elegant personal appearance, which was 
the more agreeable on account of his Scottish costume, they 
hailed him with loud acclamations. Many of his more particular 
friends now pressed around him, to kiss his hand, and offer him 
their congratulations. As he entered the Palace square, one of 
those mdividaaJs who professed JacoblXvam ^oY^'^ oi^ ^-seiXiNRJvNa 
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principles, presented his sword, and then marshalled the way 
before him into his apartments. This was Mr. Hepburn of 
Keith, a man considerably advanced in life, and much respected 
by both Whigs and Tories for his good sense and good feeling, 
but who, in this case, sacrificed every interest to a visionary idea 
of the independence of his country. 

At noon the Pretender was proclaimed from the cross, under 
the title of James the Eighth of Scotland and Third of England. 
Almost at the same hour, General Cope was landing his troops at 
Dunbar, having arrived exactly out of time to save the city. 
Next day Prince Charles was joined by a thousand Highlanders, 
who had followed close upon his march. He failed, however, 
to raise any considerable number of recruits among the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh, the expectation of a battle with General 
Cope being rather unfavourable to his cause. With such troops 
as he had, he determined to meet the English General, who, he 
learned, was advancing towards Edinburgh. On the morning of 
the 20th, having put himself at the head of his men, he drew 
his sword, and crying aloud that he had *' flung at^ay the scab- 
bard," he commenced his march towards Musselburgh, in the 
expectation of meeting Cope in that neighbourhood. 

The small regular army having been joined by the dragoons, 
now amounted to about two thousand men, with six pieces of light 
artillery. Against this force Charles had fully two thousand four 
hundred men ; but to counterbalance the superiority of numbers, 
many of them were exceedingly ill armed, while none could pre- 
tend to any discipline except the mere instinct of springing upon 
their enemies, and endeavouring to cut down as many as possible. 
Cope had marched that morning from Haddington, and was ad- 
vancing by a road near the shore of the Firth of Forth. Charles, 
on arriving at Musselburgh, and learning that Cope was not yet 
at hand, conducted his men towards the high grounds above 
Fawside, in order that the Highlanders might have their favourite 
advantage of charging down hill. Here, learning that the enemy 
was drawing near to Seton House, he marched forward to Tra- 
nent, where he saw General Cope drawing up his army on the 
plain below. 

Charles would have at otvce u\,\a.cl^^^ ^Otv^^Tijeax^, '^\thad not 
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been for a morass which interposed. His men, who shouted at 
sight of the regulars, were also very keen for the onset. But the 
evening being spent in manoeuvres, it was finally determined to 
wait till next morning. Long before dawn, the Highlanders were 
led by a country gentleman of the neighbourhood to the clear 
ground east of General Cope's bivouac, where they were drawn 
up in battle array without alarming a single outpost. The army 
was in two lines, the first comprising the Mac Donalds, Mac Gre- 
gors, and Camerons, who were deemed the best men. The second 
consisted of the worse armed, and was led by the Prince in per- 
son. Just as day was beginning to break, the whole moved 
quickly but silently forward, along the level stubble fields, only 
about a mile interposing between them and the enemy. Cope 
was apprised of their motions in time to rouse his troops, and 
wheel them to the east. But he could not inspire courage into 
men who had already been practically acknowledged by their com- 
manders as unfit to meet their opponents. On coming near 
enough, the clans gave and received fire. Then, after their 
usual custom, they flung away their muskets and upper gar- 
ments, and rushed half naked and sword in hand upon the enemy. 
The artillery was seized by the Camerons, after only one dis- 
charge. The dragoons, who flanked the infantry, did not stay 
for the onset, but fled amain. Cope himself, in attempting to 
stop them, was hurried off the field. Colonel Gardiner then 
endeavoured to put himself at the head of the infantry ; but they 
only stayed a minute or two after the dragoons, and then became 
an easy prey to the Highlanders, who cut down a great number, 
and took no fewer than seven hundred prisoners. Among the 
ofi&cers slain was Colonel Gardiner, one of the best soldiers in the 
British army, and distinguished, amidst his dissolute fellows, for 
an extraordinary degree of piety and worth. 

So easily was this victory gained, that, although the second 
line of the Highland army was only fifty yards behind the first, 
and ran as fast as possible, they did not find a single regular 
soldier on the field. Nevertheless, about thirty of the High- 
landers were killed by the musketry and artillery, and a few 
wounded. 

The Prince, and indeed the whole oi Vvva \x^Qf^^> ^^^^^ '^'e^^ 
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advantage discreetly. The wounded were as carefully attended 
to as circumstances would admit of. Charles is said to have 
expressed much grief at seeing the havoc occasioned by the 
obstinacy, as he termed it, of his father's subjects ; and, in the 
same good spirit, he forbade all rejoicings for a victory gained at 
their expense. On the ensuing day, he returned in triumph to 
Edinburgh, boasting truly that, except in the forts, he had not 
now an armed enemy in Scotland. 



CHAPTER XL 

REBELLION OF 1745 CONTINUED. 



The battle of Prestonpans, as it was called, gave so much 
lustre to the Prince's arms, that several persons of distinction, 
who had formerly hesitated, now joined his standard. Among 
these were the Earls of Kelly and Kilmarnock, and Lords Elcho, 
Balmerino, Ogilvie, and Pitsligo. The person last mentioned was 
an aged nobleman, venerated alike for his wisdom and worth. 
His example was of such force, that almost all the country 
gentlemen of Aberdeenshire followed him to the field. These 
accessions were of a nature to allow the formation of three 
dilFerent bodies of cavalry. The Prince also received some 
further accessions from the Highlands. 

George II., who had now returned from Hanover, found it 
necessary to order home a few regiments from Flanders, even at 
some hazard to his arms in that quarter. So rightly, however, 
had Charles calculated upon the defenceless condition of England 
at this juncture, that, if he could have entered it immediately 
after the battle, with four or five thousand men, he could not 
have been prevented from reaching the metropolis. Unfortu- 
nately for him, the Highlanders went home in such numbers 
to deposit their spoil, that his army was now rather less than 
before the battle, so that an immediate irruption into England 
was out of the question. He ^vd ^WX. \i^ wsvi^^ w \siRxsaae his 
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force, by sending messengers to all the clans that were still at 
home, and by dispatching a formal envoy to France, with a 
request for supplies of men and money. To his great mortifica- 
tion, the people of the Isle of Skye were still withlield by their 
chiefe, nor could any representation decide the caution of Lord 
Lovat. He was gratified, however, by soon after receiving about 
^5000 from France, along with two thousand five hundred stand 
of arms. These arrived in a vessel at Montrose, and were soon 
after followed by further contributions of arms to a large amount. 
He was also given to understand that a French force would 
immediately be landed in South Britain, under the command of 
his younger brother. 

Although Edinburgh was completely at his command, the 
castle was held out under General Preston ; and, in consequence 
of some attempts of the Highlanders to stop supplies of provisions, 
a cannonade was opened by that fortress against varibus parts of 
the city. The inhabitants, being subjected by this to great 
inconvenience, entreated the Prince to remove the causes of 
jealousy, with which, after some reluctance, he complied. 

Towards the end of October, the utmost force that he could 
collect was found not to exceed five thousand. With these, 
notwithstanding that a small army was now drawn together at 
Newcastle, he resolved to enter England. The Highlanders 
had, from association, a great reluctance to this step. They 
recollected, how, both at Worcester and at Preston, a Scottish 
army had been surrounded and overpowered by the EngHsh. 
The proposal met with no encouragement in the Prince's council, 
except from a small knot of his personal friends, who devoutly 
believed that he could neither act nor think amiss. It was par- 
ticularly opposed by Lord George Murray, who was one of the 
most independent of all his adherents. The Prince was at length 
induced to moderate his demands to a march to the Borders, by 
keeping his men in exercise. 

The army left the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, on the 31st 
of October, marching in two divisions. One was conducted by 
the Duke of Perth towards the western frontier. Another was 
led by Prince Charles to Kelso. To encourage the men, he 
walked at their head in Highland diea^, c^xi^YCL^^KNaXsa^^.^-^^ 
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his shoulder. In order to keep General Wade at Newcastle, a 
party was despatched to order quarters at Berwick. From Kelso 
also he made a demonstration towards the east, as if he were 
inclined to march against the English General by Wooler and 
Morpeth. Here, however, he suddenly turned to the west, 
exactly imitating the ominous march of Brigadier Macintosh in 
1715. On the 8th of November he entered England, and quar- 
tered for the night at Reddings, where he was joined next day 
by the western division. The city of Carlisle had made some 
preparations for defence, and Prince Charles was determined to 
take it before going further. Every preparation having been 
made, the Duke of Perth opened a small battery against it, 
composed of cannon which had arrived from France. After a 
siege of twenty-four hours, the citizens capitulated, and the 
Highland army obtained possession. A new debate here arose 
between the Prince and his officers. The former, with his usual 
ardour, was for pressing forward through the western counties of 
England, in the hope of raising the Jacobites of that district. 
The chiefs of the army were generally opposed to this step, 
representing that not only would they leave Wade's army to fall 
in behind them, but they would have to face another regulw 
army of ten thousand men, whom they understood to be rendez- 
voused in Staflfordshire. Nevertheless, as the experiment could 
not be very hazardous for a few stages, they at last consented to 
advance. Here considerable offence was expressed by the chiefs 
at the extent to which the Duke of Perth had been trusted, that 
nobleman being obnoxious as a CathoHc, and, in the general 
opinion, not nearly as well qualified for command as Lord Greorge 
Murray. Both of these officers resigned their commissions, 
and the Prince composed the disturbance by returning that of 
Lord George alone. 

On the 20th of November, the army advanced from Carlisle 
to Penrith, and thence to Kendal. Charles, as formerly, walked 
at the head of his men; and it is said that, on first coming 
within sight of the beautiful scenery in the south of Cumberland, 
he stood for a while eivTa.^tviTed, as if congratulating himself 
OB the prospect of winmng sMc:\i «. Vm^^Q.\si. ^>& Xx^^is^^a had 
teen diminished a thousand m^otv V)cv^ xaax^V. ^\ '^^^Xssk.^V 
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were left to garrison Carlisle. To his inexpressible mortification, 
he received no accessions to make up for this immense loss. At 
Preston, which was full of Catholics, professedly his friends, he 
raised only a very few recruits. At Manchester, which he entered 
on the 29th, he was joined by two hundred of the merest populace, 
besides a few Catholic gentlemen. This reluctance to rise must 
not be attributed to the indifference of the people, for nothing 
can be more certain than that he had a vast number of friends 
in the west of £ngland. It arose solely from the fear of his 
being unsuccessful, and thereby exposing them to the vengeance 
of the existing government. To have ensured their taking arms, 
he would have required to appear with a force almost sufficient 
to render their assistance needless. 

From Manchester, the Highland army advanced in two colunms 
to Stockport and Knottesford, and at the former place Charles 
himself crossed the Mersey, with the water up to his middle. 
On the 1st of December the two bodies joined at Macclesfield, 
whence they again diverged to Congleton and Gawsworth. By 
this deceptive movement, they caused the large army in front to 
suppose that they were about to give battle, in which belief 
that force was kept stationary till the invaders had reached 
Derby, a full day's march nearer London than the position of the 
army. There was nothing now to prevent Charles from going 
on to the capital, if he could have been assured that his little 
army would be able to take possession of that large city, or if 
he could have been sure to retain the possession against two 
armies in the provinces, besides the troops in Flanders. For his 
own part, he wished most anxiously to advance, representing to 
his council that the King could never defend himself or the city 
without regular troops. But the chiefs of the enterprise were 
alsurmed at the risk of being surrounded and cut off ; and, much 
against his will, it was resolved to return to Scotland. They 
accordingly commenced their retrograde march on the 6th, pursued 
at the distance of two days* march by the English army. This 
force had for some time been under the command of the Duke of 
Cumberland, the second son of the King, and who, though very 
yoimg, had already served abroad. 

The inhabitants of London and tiaa ^^o^^ ol ^xski^ass^^ \ft^ 
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general were struck with great alarm at this strange invasioD. 
When it was known at the capital that the Highlanders had 
eluded the regular troops, and were within a hundred and thirty 
miles of the city, a complete panic seized the mercantile classes. 
There was a considerable run upon the Bank of England^ and it 
is said that the King had prepared the means of quitting the 
country. In truth, it was rather the boldness of the attack than 
the strength of the invaders that communicated alarm : it was a 
general impression that an army of a few thousand men could 
never have ventured so far into the country, unless they had 
reason to expect a general rising in their favour. The retreat 
put an end to ail these surmises, and restored general confidence, 
being a confession on the part of Prince Charles that he had no 
strength except what was already in the field. 

The Duke of Cumberland set a large body of cavalry in 
motion, to hang upon the rear of the Highland army. Tliese 
horsemen, however, never overtook the retiring host till the 18th, 
when they had nearly reached Penrith. Charles was at that 
town with the main body of the troops, while Lord Greorge 
Murray was advancing with the rear-guard from Shap. This 
latter body, consisting of only a few hundred men, was overtaken 
near Clifton by the whole body of the dragoons, amounting to 
several thousands ; but not till after night-fall, when the moon 
only gave occasional light from behind the clouds. Liord Greorge 
formed his small band on the moor to the right ; the Duke drew 
up his troops within the opposite enclosures. There was then 
only a road with hedge-rows between them. Having first taken 
some pains to animate his men. Lord George led the left wing 
across the road and its enclosures, and, attacking a large body of 
the enemy who acted as infantry, drove them back with great 
loss to the main body. His right wing at the same time beat 
back a large body of cavalry. As the enemy did not show any 
further desire of hostilities, he drew off towards the main body at 
Penrith, leaving a hundred and fifty of the dragoons dead on the 
field, while he himself had only lost twelve men, who pursued 
too far, and were taken. 
The whole of the retreatmg ■aimy reached Carlisle next day, 
9nd, aa Cbailea was contident oi soou x^xxiwasi"^ \si ^^>^^^|ecate 
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with the French army, which he expected to land in England, he 
thought it necessary to leave a garrison in Carlisle, in order to 
keep the way open. Ahout three hundred men were left on 
this duty, being chiefly the English who had joined at Man- 
chester. They were at first in little alarm at their situation, 
knowing that the Duke had no cannon to form a battery. This 
convenience, however, he soon obtained from Whitehaven, and 
the garrison were obliged to surrender on the 30th, with only the 
assurance of being reserved for the King*s pleasure. The Duke 
pursued the Highlanders no further, being himself recalled to 
London, in order to take the command of another army. This 
was a force which in the meantime had been rendezvoused along 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex, for the purpose of protecting 
those shores from the expected invasion of the French. 
. The Highland army quitted the English territory on the 20th 
of December, having made a deeper inroad into that country 
than any former Scottish host, except the army under Charles 
II., which was destroyed at Worcester. In the meantime, the 
government had thrown a considerable body of troops into 
Edinburgh, and the south of Scotland in general was just as 
hostile to the Jacobite cause as formerly. Even in some of the 
northern towns, the ascendancy of the Prince's friends was 
seriously disputed. At Inverness, a considerable body of loyal 
Highlanders had been mustered under the Earl of Loudoun, so as 
to overawe no small portion of the disaffected country. There 
were, however, about four thousand Highlanders rendezvoused 
at Perth, on behalf of the Prince, and Lord Lewis Gordon was 
making considerable exertions in Aberdeenshire and Banffshire, 
to raise the dependants of his brother, the Duke of Gordon. 
A small quantity of troops had also landed at Montrose, under 
Lord Drummond, brother to the Duke of Perth, bringing with 
them some artillery and other military stores. 

The Prince, finding no temptation to return to Edinburgh, 
now directed his march by Dumfries to Glasgow, which city he 
entered on Christmas Day. On this march, the Highlanders 
burnt a considerable part of the village of Lesmahago, in 
revenge for the seizure of one of the Prince's aides *de-camp, 
MacDonald ot Kinlochmoidart, 'wYucYt \i3aA \ieKxv ^'ycXfe^ \s^ 
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the inhabitants under the direction of their minister. As the 
cause of this violence was almost the only act of positive hostility 
which the people of Scotland had committed against the Prince, 
so was the conflagration of the village happily the only outrage 
of any consequence which the Highlanders committed in the 
course of their singular expedition. It was remarkable, indeed, 
of this insurrection, that the Highlanders were everywhere expected 
to violate life and property, as a natural result of their untu- 
tored character, but that, with small and unavoidable exceptions, 
they conducted themselves in an inoffensive manner. 

It was hardly an exception from this rule, that the chiefs of 
the enterprise always resented very bitterly any denaonstration of 
the people in favoiir of the government. Thus* the town of 
Dumfries having seized part of their baggage when they were on 
the march to England, Charles obliged the inhabitants to pur- 
chase his mercy, on his return, at the expense of two thousand 
pounds. The city of Glasgow was also compelled to furmsh 
stores and money to the extent of ten thousand pounds, on 
account of its having sent a volunteer corps of six hundred men 
to join the English army at Edinburgh. Charles left Glasgow 
on the 3rd of January (1746), and, being joined by the troops 
from Perth, found himself at the head of nine thousand men, 
being the largest force he ever had in the field at once. With 
these troops he invested Stirling Castle, against which he placed 
the artillery just arrived from France. This fortress was main- 
tained by General Blakeney, and the siege was conducted so 
unskilfully by the French gunners, as to produce hardly any 
impression. The attention of the insurgents was soon called in 
another direction by intelligence of the march of the English 
army from Edinburgh. This force, which consisted of about 
the same number of men with the Highlanders, was commanded 
by General Hawley, a veteran officer of reputation, who, 
entertaining a great contempt for the Highlanders, whom he had 
seen repulsed by cavalry at SherifFmuir, made no scruple to pro- 
claim everywhere that he was sure of victory. 

The regular troops encamped on the evening of the 16th, 
on a field near Falkirk, and Charles next day prepared to give 
Hem batde. He first sent out aW^<& ^^^xXrj \^^Q\:L>^^x^^dfrom 
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Stirling to Falkirk, in order to induce a belief that he was 
about to make a direct attack. While their attention waa thus 
engrossed, he secretly led the main body of his army across the 
Carron at Dunipace, and made a stealthy approach to the high 
grounds above Falkirk, whence he might charge the English 
down hill and in flank. Hawley, not believing that the High- 
landers would dare to face so well appointed an army, had gone 
this morning to Callender, to breakfast with the Countess of 
Kilmarnock, whose husband was in the Prince's army. He was 
entertained so agreeably by this lady, that though repeated 
messages were sent to him, intimating the near approach of the 
insurgent troops, he did not come to the camp till past one 
o'clock. The inferior officers had by this time marshalled the 
army, but the late arrival of the general prevented him from 
taking further measures with the proper deliberation. Learning 
that the Highlanders were marching towards the hills, he gave 
hasty orders for the troops to march thither also, in order to 
pre-occupy the ground; a movement which produced disorder 
into his battalions, and was the cause of the subsequent defeat. 

As might have been expected in a march up hill, the High- 
landers came much more promptly to their ground than the 
English. The two parallel columns in which they moved, having 
come to the right place, were simply made to face towards the 
left, and then became a double line. Hawley, who had been 
obliged to leave his cannon behind^ brought his men to face 
the Highlanders on the side of the hill, but rather further down* 
His cavalry, from having marched fastest, were at the upper part 
of his lines ; and the Glasgow regiment of volunteers formed a 
reserve in the rear. When the action was about to commence, 
a severe storm of rain and snow began to beat in the faces of 
his liien, which rendered many of their firelocks useless. The 
dragoons, who were chiefly the same men that behaved so ill 
at Colt Bridge and Preston, being ordered to attack the enemy, 
advanced with some hesitation, and were received by the High- 
landers, when at ten yards distance, with so severe a fire, that 
they instantly turned and gallopped through their own infantry. 
Only a few persisted in dashing into the Highland ranks, where 
they were almost all cut to pieces, LoidQt^at^'^'^xsK^^N^^ 
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commanded at the corresponding part of the insurgent army, 
now ordered his men to remain firm on their ground; but it 
appears not to have been in the nature of the Highlanders to see 
an enemy flying before them without following. They imme- 
diately rushed forward, sword in hand, and soon swept the whole 
of Hawley's army down hill, except three regiments at the right 
wing, which happened to be out of the scope of their attacL 
The left wing of the insurgents went forward against this body, 
but were received with much firmness, and ultimately General 
Huske, who was second in command under Hawley, was able to 
lead off this part of the army uninjured. The general issue, 
however, was a disgraceful flight to Edinburgh, with the loss of 
the camp, artillery, and baggage. 

The Highland army were not at first aware of the extent of 
their victory, and therefore lost the opportunity of harrassing 
General Hawley in his retreat. In reality, their success was a 
misfortune to the Prince, for the clansmen retired in such numb&s 
to deposit their spoil, that his army was reduced in a few days to 
about five thousand men. Finding it impossible with this force 
to follow up his victory by a new attack upon General Hawley, 
he resumed the siege of Stirling Castle, which proved as finiitless 
as formerly. His chief supporters now held a council on their 
own authority, and determined that it was impossible to carry on 
the war any longer in the low country, at least for the present 
They presented a paper to the Prince, in which they recom- 
mended an immediate retreat to the north, for the purpose of 
recruiting their strength, and recommencmg hostilities with fresh 
vigour in spring. To this, with great reluctance, he was obliged 
to yield obedience; and accordingly, on the 1st of February, the 
army crossed the fords of Frew, blowing up their powder maga- 
zine of St. Ninian's, to prevent it falling into the hands of the 
enemy. It happened that two days before this event, the Duke 
of Cumberland arrived in Edinburgh to put himself at the head of 
the army, no inferior hand being now judged sufficient to contend 
with the insurgents. His Royal Highness lost no time in following 
the Highlanders ; but they marched with so much more speed 
than the regular forces, that Vve soou g^ove up all hopes of over- 
taking them. On his reachitvg "Pex^iJcv, ox\. xJaa ^"^^XNa WisjA.\jas«( 
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were three days in advance, one division marching by the High- 
land road, and the other by the east coast. After tarrying here 
a few days, he received intelligence of the arrival of five thousand 
Hessian troops in the Firth of Forth ; a force which the King of 
Great Britain had engaged, in order to assist his own army in 
JBuppressing the insurrection. He returned to Edinburgh to 
receive these auxiliaries, who were under the command of his 
brother-in-law, the Prince of Hesse-Cassel. 

It was now a general belief among the English officers, that 
ike Highlanders would disperse, as they did at the close of the 
former insurrection, and that the war was therefore at an end. 
The Duke was only prevented from acting upon this supposition, 
by the opinion of Lord Milton, the Justice Clerk, who, as 
already mentioned, enjoyed a large share of power in Scotland, 
under the direction of the Duke of Argyle. By his advice, given 
at a council of war, Cumberland resolved to follow the High- 
landers to the north, and not leave the country till he had dis- 
abled them for any further hostilities. 

- Inverness was at this time possessed by about two thousand 
loysl Highlanders, who had been associated into companies under 
the command of the Earl of l/oudoun. Charles, who led the 
main body of the army by the Highland road, resolved to wait for 
the arrival of the other division before giving himself any trouble 
about this hostile party. He lodged in Moy Castle, near Inver- 
ness ; and, not apprehending any danger, permitted his men to 
straggle about the country. While in this security, the Earl of 
JLoudoim formed a design of taking him by surprise. A large 
party was led by night towards Moy, and, if his lordship's inten- 
tions had not been betrayed, there can be little doubt that he 
would have possessed himself of the Prince's person. Lady 
Macintosh, who entertained Charles, learned almost at the last 
hour that a surprise was intended, and sent out a blacksmith, 
with one or two other persons, to reconnoitre. These individuals 
finding that the Royalists were approaching the house, arranged 
themselves at some little distance along the enclosures, fired 
their pieces, and called out such words of command as the 
pfiicers of a large party would have given to their men. The 
approaching party immediately fted back \» Ik^i^tbrs^^ ^s.*^ "^w 
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superior force had been at their heels, and did great injoiy to 
each other in their haste. Charles did ncit kam what had t^Eea 
place till he awoke next morning. He immediately led forward 
a strong party to Inverness, and caused Lord Loadoon to take 
refuge with his defeated miHtia on the other side of the Beviy 
Firth. Ultimately, this band of loyalists di^io^aed without 
doing any good to the government, except in capturing sobs 
treasure sent by the King of France to Prince Chades, which 
happened to be driven ashore in Tongue Bay. 

The two columns of the insurgent army were now joined at 
Inverness, which they proposed to make their head-qaarten lor 
some time. On the other hand, the Duke of Cumbeilaiid kft 
the Hessians at Perth, tq guard the passes into the low ooimtiy» 
and then established himself with the English troops at Aberdeea, 
in order to take the first opportunity afforded by die weather d 
advancing to fight Prince Charles. During the months of Fefaroaiy 
and March, the Highlanders employed themselves in besieg- 
ing the government forts, of which, however, they ledooed oolf 
two — Fort George and Fort Augustus. Lord George Mumj 
also performed a very remarkable exploit, in surprising oae night 
about thirty posts of the enemy in Atholl ; after which he hid 
siege to Blair Castle, but without success. 

In the estimation of all reflecting persons, the insurrection vu 
now hopeless. The Highlanders were at present opposed by 
such a body of troops as to place the chance of ultimate triumph 
out of the question ; nor did even the Prince suppose that be 
could make any great way towards his object, without assistance 
on a large scale from France, or unless the English troops, as he 
fondly hoped, should refuse to fight against him. 

It was, therefore, solely with these views that, when the Duke 
of Cumberland advanced towards Inverness, he resolved to give 
him battle. The English army crossed the Spey on the 12th of 
April, and beat back the advanced posts of the insurgents. On 
the 14th, they encamped at Nairn, about sixteen English miles 
from Inverness ; and Prince Charles, on the same day, drew up 
his troops on Culloden Moor, for the purpose of protecting his 
head-quarters. Many of tKe H\^hlajiders were at this time 
absent, or were hurrying iorwai^ Vi VKs^cosaa, ^sjl^ \i«. te- 
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mainder had of late suffered considerably through scarcity of 
provisions. Charles therefore had only five or six thousand men, 
in rather poor condition, to present against nine thousand regular 
and well-fed troops, many of whom were veterans from Flanders. 
It occurred to him, in these circumstances, that a surprise ought 
to be attempted. The 15th, being the birth-day of the Duke of 
Cumberland, was spent by the English army in repose, and a 
certain degree of conviviality prevailed at night. The Prince 
advanced at midnight by secret ways, and would have accom- 
plished his purpose, if the men could have kept together, or 
marched with sufficient speed. But the morning dawned when 
they were within two or three miles of the camp, and the enter- ' 
prise was then given up. The men, of course, returned much 
fatigued, and they had obtained neither rest nor refreshment 
when the enemy approached to offer them battle. 

About mid-day on the 1 6th, the Highlanders were drawn up 
in two lines on the open moor, in order to receive this much 
superior host, which was sufficiently numerous to be formed into 
three lines, with flanks composed of cavalry, and eight pieces of 
artillery in front. The arrangement and discipline of the royal 
troops were now calculated in a particular manner for sustaining 
the shock of the Highland onset, which, on all former occasions, 
had proved so fatal to the English regiments. The men were 
also more confident in their royal commander than they had been 
in either Cope or Hawley, It might have been obvious to any 
soldiers less enthusiastic than Prince Charles and the Highland 
chiefs, that they could have no chance of success in receiving 
such a powerful antagonist on level ground. 

On arriving within the proper distance, the English artillery 
opened a severe fire upon the insurgents, who answered by firing 
their own cannon, but without any corresponding effect. At 
length, incapable of any longer being restrained to a position, 
the right wing o^ the Highlanders, composed of the Camerons, 
Stuarts, and Macleans, burst forward in their usual furious 
manner, and, after discharging and throwing away their pieces, 
attacked the left wing of the enemy sword in hand. One Eng- 
lish regiment was broken by this 'charge, but the second line 
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received their assailants with so severe a fire as to drive them 
back. While this was passing, the left wing of the Highlanders, 
composed of the clan Macdonald, refused to go forward, on 
account of their having been displaced from the more dignified 
position to which they thought they had a right. The only other 
clan that attacked the enemy in a body, was the Macintoshes, 
who, though never before engaged, and although their chief had 
taken arms on behalf of the government, conducted themselves 
with the most devoted bravery. These partial efforts, however, 
made little impression upon the dense and well-supported lines of 
the Duke of Cumberland, who, while the insurgents were 
pausing in despair of all further exertion, caused the Argyk 
regiment of loyal Highlanders to break down a park wall which 
protected their right, so as to admit a charge of horse in that 
quarter. Thus baffled in front and attacked in fismk, the High- 
landers began to retire in considerable parties from the field. 
The Macdonalds still hesitated, notwithstanding that Keppoch, 
one of their chieftains, rushed forward by himself, a voluntary 
sacrifice for their misconduct. On learning that the right wing 
had been repulsed, they retired upon the second line, which was 
endeavouring to meet the attack of the dragoons. Such of the 
insurgent army as had not fled, now formed a confused mass on 
the position of the second line, which Gordon of Avochie was 
endeavouring to protect on the right, while the French piquets 
defended it on the left. The Prince was entreated by Lord 
Elcho to put himself at the head of this force ; but another of 
his officers, with more prudence, forced him away from the 
field. The Duke of Cumberland was now beginning to take 
measures for attacking the remainder of the Highland army, 
which he would soon have surrounded and cut in pieces, if 
they had not retired in time. The French auxiliaries retreated 
to Inverness, where they surrendered as prisoners of war. One 
or two bodies of Highlanders went off in comparative delibera- 
tion, with their pipes playing. Others were hotly pursued by 
parties of the English dta^oon^, ^\\q> cAit them down without 

mercy. 
The Duke had thus achieved a <iW£i^'i\R. -^\^\Rjr^, ^SjS&m^^ 
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lution prevented him from taking that advantage of it which 
as certainly m his power. About three hundred of his men 
ere slain and wounded, while the loss on the other side could 
ot be less than three times that number, including some of the 
lost important men. 

He afterwards signalised his victory by extraordinary cruelties, 
istead of attending to the wounded, as the Highlanders had 
>ne after their victories, he caused them to be all butchered next 
ly in cold blood. He then marched into the country occupied 
f the hostile clans, and sent out parties in all directions to 
iizo their persons and property. Under his immediate direction, 

tract of country extending about a hundred miles in every 
Irection, was completely laid waste, the houses burnt, the men 
ain, and the women and children left to starve. When fully 
ited with vengeance, he returned to London, where he received 
le thanks of Parliament for suppressing the insurrection, without 
le least allusion to his severity. 

Prince Charles, having cleared himself of all except a few 
ttendants, fled towards the western coast of Inverness- shire, 
here he embarked, on the 24th, on board a small boat, and> 
%er encountering a severe tempest, he landed next day in Ben- 
scula, one of the remoter Hebrides. It was his wish to proceed 
> Stornoway, in the island of Lewis, where he hoped to fall in 
ith a vessel which might convey him to France. After a very 
ingerous voyage, he reached that port, but was obliged by the 
[>stile appearance of the people to give up his design. He then 
lade another long and dangerous voyage to South Uist, where 
B was sheltered for some weeks by the Clanranald family in a 
►nely and miserable hut. The soldiery and militia having at 
ngth obtained some information about his concealment, beset 
le island in great numbers, and he only escaped by the assist- 
ice of a young lady, named Flora Macdonald, who dressed him 
I female attire, and made him pass for her servant. He landed 
ith his protectress in Skye, and, then parting with her, took 
jfiige in the island of Rasay, which had been laid waste by the 
lilitary, on account of its proprietor having been in the insurgent 
rmy. After incredible hardships Yie a^^ov \axi^^^ '^ca. ^$^^> 
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whence he returned to the mainland of Inverness-shire. A dose 
line of posts was drawn across that part of the country* hut be 
crossed it hy a peculiar stratagem ; and the next place where he 
found shelter was in the cave of a gang of robbers. These men 
kept him for three weeks, being too well affected to his cause to 
betray him, notwithstanding that the sum of thirty thousand 
pounds might have been thereby obtained. Finally, he was 
sheltered for some weeks in a curious place of concealment, 
called the Cage, from its being perched among lofty rocks, and 
thence he was at length conveyed on board a vessel, which 
carried him back to France. From the 1 6th of April, when he 
had parted with his vanquished army at Culloden, to the 19di 
of September, when he thus left the country, he had been con- 
tinually wandering and hiding, his health exposed to severer 
hardships than what usually befall the most wretched of human 
beings, and his life entrusted to many successive parties of poor 
and even infamous men; yet he experienced no bodily illness 
all the time, and no individual, out of the numbers whom he 
trusted, seems to have ever felt the temptation of giving him up 
to the government. He was favourably entertained at the 
French court till the peace of 1 748, when Louis XV. was obliged 
to send him out of the country, in compliance with a stipulation 
exacted by the British negociators. 

In order to strike terror into the Jacobite party, the govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to put a great number of its prisoners 
to death as traitors. Nine individuals of the Manchester regiment 
were executed. The Earl of Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino 
were beheaded on Tower-hill. Above sixty inferior persons were 
put to death in London, York, and Carlisle. A gentleman 
named Ratcliffe, brother to the Earl of Derwents^-ater (who was 
executed in 1716), being taken on board a French vessel coming 
to Scotland, was beheaded on his former sentence, thirty years 
after committing the oflfence for which that sentence was passed. 
The whole of these unfortunate persons, excepting Lord Kilmar- 
nock, maintained their political sentiments on the scaffold, and 
were evidently inspired with all the feelings of martyrs. The 
last victim was Lord Lovat, who, having betrayed both parties, was 
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pitied by neither, although, having passed the eightieth year of 
his age, he might have been expected to excite the greatest 
commiseration of all. An act was soon after passed, granting 
pardon to all who had interested themselves in the cause of the 
Stuarts, excepting about eighty individuals. 



CHAPTER Xir. 

SEVEN YEARS* WAR — AMERICAN WAR. 

To Scotland the immediate consequences of the Rebellion were 
a temporary opj^ression by the English soldiery, and the ruin of 
many noble and respectable families. Its remoter consequences 
were of an opposite character. The attention of the government 
was now fuUy roused to the condition of this part of Great 
Britain, if not in the hope of rendering it positively useful to the 
general interest, at least with the view of preventing it from 
doing any harm. It was seen by the English that, though the 
Scotch were poor and idle, yet they were able, in the hands of a 
pretender to the crown, to do infinite injury to the richer country 
which lay exposed beside them, if not to produce a complete 
revolution in the state. They therefore found it necessary to 
devise some means by which Scotland might be put in a fair way 
of equalizing itself in wealth and civilization with England ; an 
object thought to have been secured by the Union, but which had 
hitherto been found as far from reality as ever. 

The measures adopted were of a decisive, and somewhat oppres- 
sive character. A new act was passed for more effectually dis- 
arming the Highlanders, and another for abolishing their use of 
tartan clothes, which, it was rightly supposed, had a great effect 
in keeping up their warlike spirit. When deprived of his arms, 
and obliged to wear Lowland apparel, the mountaineer lost the 
means of supporting those romantic associations which were, in 
reality, the sources of his political prejudices. It was deemed 
necessary, also, to break the feudaV tervxxx^^, \rj ^\!iv^ \kw«sX^ 

VOL. II, \* 
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were called upon to attend their landlords in war, and also t» 
abolish the judicial powers of those landlords. For this purpose 
two Acts of Parliament were passed in the year 1748. One 
took away the hereditary sherifiPships and other jurisdictions of 
the nobility and gentry, so as to reikder the King in Scotland, ai 
well as in England, the fountain of all law and justice. In terms 
of this statute, sums of money were given in compensation for 
these privileges, amounting in all to a hundred and fifty-two 
thousand pounds. The other Act abolished what was called the 
tenure of ward- holdings, that is, the holding of lands upon the 
condition of going out to war whenever the superior desired. 
Tenants and the common people in general were thus for the first 
time in Scotland rendered independent of their landlords, or of 
the great nien on whose property they might chance to live. In 
fact, they now for the first time became free citizens. 

The Rebellion was also very fortunate for Scotland, in as fitr 
as, by setting the claims of the Stuarts for ever at rest, it per- 
mitted the minds of the people to settle down in tranquil industry 
under the Brunswick sovereigns. An intelligent person writing in 
1752,* says : •* Since the year 1746, a most surprising revolution 
has happened in the aflfairs of this country. The whole system 
of our trade, husbandry, and manufactures, which had hitherto 
proceeded by slow degrees, now began to advance with such a 
rapid and general progression, as almost exceeds the bounds of 
probability. It is no longer the detached efforts of Aberdeen, of 
Glasgow, of Dumfries, or any other single town; but is the 
united force of the whole nation, which seems at length to be 
exerting itself. Husbandry, manufactures, general commerce, 
and the increase of useful people, are become the objects of 
universal attention f Various reasons have been assigned for so 

* Gilbert Elliot, of Minto.— Scots' Magazine, 1752, 

t This description appears to be perfectly correct. During the interval 
between the two rebellions, nothing was done but by detached and ill- 
supported efforts. Examples of superior husbandry were set by Mr. Cock- 
burn of Ormiston, the Earl of Stair, and one or two other persons ; but it 
was only now that they began to be generally followed. A Board of Trustees 
had been instituted in 1727 by paxWamew^^r^ ev\«.ctment, for the purpose of 
eacouraging native manufactures •> "bvxt iox ^ twii\^«.'s^^ "Cws^r. Ss. ^<a& ^eiy 
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surprising a progress in the course of a few years. The money 
brought into this country in consequence of the Rebellion, the 
price paid for our jurisdictions, and some other circumstances of 
the same kind, have no doubt had their weight ; but they are by 
no means causes adequate to so general and so sudden an effect. 
The uncommon attention which the legislature has given, for 
these six years past, to the improvement of this country, and the 
countenance and encouragement which every kind of industry 
has met with from our nobility and gentlemen of fortune, seem to 
afford us a more satisfactory solution of this question. Of the 
many excellent laws which haVe been lately made with that view, 
the good effects have already begun to be experienced. The 
great spring, however, which has set the whole in motion, is that 
spirit, liberality, and application, with which our nobility and 
landed gentlemen have of late engaged in every useful project. 
They are the chief adventurers in our fisheries, manufactures, 
and trading companies. Animated by their example, persons of 
every rank and profession have caught the same spirit." This is 
so far true, that the younger sons of many of the Scottish gentry 
did not scruple at this time to exhibit themselves in the character 
of shop-keepers and artizans. 

The most odious feature of the times under notice, was the ' 
persecution to which persons of the Catholic and Episcopal per- 

tardily and inefficiently acted upon, insomuch that the linen stamped within 
the first five ensuing years amounted only to dS662,938. To show the 
sosbequent increase, it may be mentioned, that during the five years ending 
in 1742, linen to the value of JS949,221 was stamped in Scotland, and durhig 
the five preceding 1751, to no less than JS1,607,680. 

During the interval between 1746 and 1752, the following companies were 
established for carrying on manufactures and trade in Scotland, where 
formerly such associations were hai-dly known : the British Linen Company, 
a Rope and Sail-cloth Manufactory, an Iron and Carpentery Manufactory, a 
Whale-fishing Company, a Soap Work, a Glass Company, a Sugar Work, and 
a Gold-lace Manufactory. While the whiskey distilled in Edinburgh during 
the seven years before 1745 amounted only to 185,997 English gallons, 
that distilled during the ensuing seven years amounted to 723,150 gallons. 
The tonnage of Leith, which, in 1692, was only 1702 tons, and, in 1744, 
more than 2285, was, in 1752, 5703 tons. This was also the era of & tcads. 
between Leith aod the West Indies. 
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suasions were subjected. The regular .standing law against the 
former class of worshippers declared them incapable of succeeding 
to heritable property; any one who performed or heard mass 
could be punished with death, and not to diaclaiTii their religion 
upon oath, when called upon to do so, subjected them to banish- 
ment. The Episcopal clergy, who, it must be recollected, were 
exactly the same as the clergy of the Established Church in 
Engkmd, were subjected to pensdties less severe hi words, but far 
more severe in execution. If they failed to profess their alle- 
giance to the reigning monarch, which, conscientiously, they 
could not do, as all of them adhered to the dynasty which had 
been displaced with themselves, they might be banished for life. 
Even so lately as 1755, one of them experienced this severe 
punishment for a mere offence of opinion. Nor does there seem 
to, have been any class of the people generous enough to stand up 
against this monstrous persecution. We also find at this period 
exertions of arbitrary authority, which indicate the imperfect 
notions as yet prevalent respecting the liberty of the subject. 
For instance, in 1755, when an impressment of seamen was 
going on in Edinburgh, a man who had been put into the guard- 
house for swearing, was sent on board the tender ; nor would the 
judges, to whom application was made on his behalf, order him to 
be restored to liberty. 

It was to the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke that Scotland was 
indebted for the enlightened acts which first placed her in a 
condition of nominal freedom. She was now indebted to another 
English statesman, the illustrious Earl of Chatham, for some 
advantages of almost equal value. The employment of the High- 
landers in the royal army was a measure suggested some years 
before the Rebellion, as almost sufficient in itself to render the 
people good subjects. It was impossible, however, for the narrow 
minds then reigning, to conceive how an enemy was to be made 
less dangerous by being treated as a friend. Accordingly, with 
the exception of a police regiment which had been raised about 
the year 1729, and afterwards, by no fair means, taken into the 
line, hardly any effort was ever made to recruit the British army 
from that quarter of tVie cowivtry. CWtWm, however, saw the 
case in its true light. On t\ve Xixe^NsJoi^ ^xiX. ^\ ^^ >^^ -^ith 
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France in 1756, he judged that the hardy nature of the moun- 
taineers fitted them in a peculiar manner for canying on the 
contest with the French colonies in North America. Accord- 
ingly, two new regiments, Montgomery's and Fraser's, were 
raised within the Highland frontier, besides seven hundred men, 
who were added to the regiment already existing ; in all nearly 
three thousand soldiers, of the very first order in point of personal 
vigour. These men, dressed in their national garb, and retaining 
part of their usual weapons, cheerfully embarked for America, and, 
on their landing at New York, were trained to bush-fighting and 
sharp-shooting, for which their previous habits had pecidiarly 
fitted them. Being associated with the Indian auxiliaries, who 
hailed them as brothers, they distinguished themselves greatly in 
the brilliant campaign of 1 758. At the unfortunate attack on 
Ticonderoga, the old Highland regiment, or 42nd, rushed forward 
with desperate valour, and was the only part of the British army 
which gained the top of the walls. It was not till half of the 
men and two-thirds of the officers had fallen, that they could be 
prevailed upon, even by the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, 
to retire. The King acknowledged their gallantry on this occa- 
sion by giving them the title of the Royal Highlanders. At the 
same time, Fraser's regiment distinguished itself at the taking of 
Cape Breton and Louisburg ; and Montgomery's at the arduous 
assault upon Fort du Quesne. In 1759, a second battalion of the 
42nd was raised in the Highlands, and being sent to the West 
Indies, conducted itself in the most creditable manner at the 
attacks on Martinique and Guadaloupe. The two battalions 
afterwards joined in North America, and, with Fraser's High- 
landers, gained immortal laurels on the Heights of Abraham 
(September 12, 1759), where General Wolfe, though himself 
mortally wounded, gained a complete victory over the French 
army under Montcalm, and paved the way for the reduction of 
the whole colony, llie services of the Highlanders as sharp- 
shooters, and in charging the enemy sword in hand, were on this 
occasion very conspicuous. Throughout the whole campaign 
they had displayed a hardy valour, which could only be traced to 
their national spirit. It was also remarkable that they were the 
soberest and the most correct in conduct oi «2^ >^<^x?^<^s&L^xi2^^^ 
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service. The government was so much pleased with their beha- 
viour as to order two other regiments to be raised in 1759. 
These were denominated Keith's and Campbell's regiments, from 
the names of their chief officers. With hardly any regular dis- 
cipline, they were precipitated into the war then carried on in 
Germany ; and such was the effect of their warlike habits and 
ardent national spirit, that they performed several brilliant actions 
in a manner that commanded general admiration. Another regi- 
ment, called Johnstone's, was raised in 1760, and was also sent 
to Germany. In the same year one was raised among the 
dependents of the Gordon family, and sent to the Blast Indies, 
where it aided materially in gaining t)ie splendid victory of Baxar. 
It is surprising to know that a great number of both the officers 
and privates of these regiments had fought against the House of 
Brunswick in 1 745 : one of the corps was raised and commanded 
by Simon Fraser, son of Lord Lovat, and who had led out his 
lather's clan in favour of Prince Charles. 

The truth is, a more generous policy had reconciled the High- 
landers to a dynasty which they formerly detested ; and this was 
more particularly apparent after the year 1760, when George 11. 
died, and was succeeded by the first Englishman of his family, 
George III. Sometimes there was a ludicrous contest in the 
minds of these mountaineers respecting allegiance. Ancient 
recollection devoted them to the Stuarts, but immediate gratitude 
bound them to the House of Brunswick. In general, the latter 
feeling predominated. In 1762, Montgomery's and the 42nd 
were sent to the West Indies, and war having been proclaimed 
against Spain, the British army and fleet were ordered to attack 
the Havannah, which formed the key of all the American posses- 
sions of that State. In the celebrated attack on the Moro, a fort 
protecting the city, the Highlanders distinguished themselves by 
their steady and determined courage, and after a siege of forty 
days, during which the army endured great hardships, the fort 
was taken (July 30, 1762). after which the Havannah fell into 
the hands of the British, being a prize estimated at three millions 
of money. The Highlanders were then remanded to North 
America, where, even after tVie eo\icl\is.lon of the war in 1 763, 
they proved of immense service m c^^O«iw^ ^^ ^^^^s^x^^'^i^ ^ the 
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Indians, who, haTiag been entrusted with weapons, now turned 
them against their former friends. At the celebrated affair of 
Bushy Run, where a small parcel of troops with difficulty pro- 
tected themselves from 'an immense band of these savages, the 
H^bkad^rs were found particularly useful, being able to com- 
pete with the enemy in nearly their own style of warfare. At 
length, after a series of uncommonly severe services in an exten- 
sive and difficult country, they were embarked for Ireland. The 
42nd did not return to their native country till 1775, when it 
had been absent no less than thirty-two years. According to 
their historian. General Stewart, the veterans " leapt ashore with 
enthusiasm, kissing the earth, and holding it up in handfuls." 

The sterling worth of these Highland regiments had in the 
meantime made a deep impression at home. The Earl of 
Chatham, alluding to the subject in Paxiiament, found himself 
justified in using the following language : " I sought for merit 
where it was to be found ; it is my boast that I was the first 
minister who looked for it and found it in the mountains of the 
north. I called it fprth, and drew into your service a hardy and 
intrepid race of men, who, when left by your jealousy, became a 
prey to the artifices of your enemies, and in the war before the 
last, had gone nigh to overturn the state. These men in the 
last war were brought to combat on your side ; they served with 
fidelity, as they fought with valour, and conquered for you in 
every part of the world." 

The distinct peculiarity of the Highland regiments, in name, 
as well as in dress and manners, is apt to call attention exclu- 
sively to those corps alone, while the military exertions of other 
Scotsmen are overlooked. It must be mentioned, however, that 
the Lowlands also contributed a great number of men to the 
British army, and also to the navy, during this war. Previous to 
July, 1760, it was calculated that thirty- three thousand men had 
been raised in Scotland for service *by sea and land, of whom 
a large majority must have been drawn from the southern 
portion of the kingdom. As these, however, were mixed indis- 
criminately with the English and Irish, their military services 
procured no particular distinction for the country. 

During this war» the French uavy ocad ^gxvi^^^T^ ^^ ^«!^^s^ 
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damage to the British shipping, not only on the coast oi America 
and in the open sea, but also on our own shoies. In spring 1758, 
the BeUeisle, a privateer of 44 guns, commanded by Monsieur 
Thurot, haunted tlie east coast of Scotland, o^turii^ all the 
merchant vessels that fell in her way. In May, two British war 
vessels of inferior strength sailed from Leith, for the purpose of 
seeking out the Belleisle. They encountered her off Red Head, 
on the coast of Foriarshke, and a severe action ensued, which 
ended, however, in the two British vessels being left disabled. 
After this, Thurot was received with great distinction by the 
French King, who entrusted him with a fleet of four vessels, 
besides the Belleisle, now raised into the character of a govern- 
ment ship : all of which were deetined to annoy the coasts of 
Britain. Thurot, who was in reality a brave and humane officer, 
sailed early in 1760 for the coast of Scotland. On the 10th of 
February his ships were descried off the idand of Islay, in Argyle- 
sliire, and as they seemed to be in distress, and had the appear- 
ance of British vessels, two gentlemen of the country went oSin 
a boat to render assistance. Being taken on board, they soon 
dii^covered the real character of the strange vessels, which they 
nevertheless were compelled to steer into the bay of Arros, in 
order that the ships might be. refitted. The French officers in 
general were anxious to lay waste the country : but Thurot 
would not listen to such a proposal, it being contrary, he said, to 
the instructions which he had received from the King. While 
the vessels were undergoing repairs, about two hundred French 
soldiers were sent ashore for provisions, of which they stood m 
great need. From the country-people they received many articles 
of provision, for all of which payment was regularly made, such 
being the strict orders of the commander. Intelligence of this 
formidable descent did not reach Edinburgh for some days. In a 
country which has happily been so long a stranger to war, it 
occasioned some consternation ; but troops, with artillery, were 
immediately despatched to the west coast, in order to meet the 
French. Long before these arrived, Thurot had weighed anchor, 
and, after sweeping through the Firth of Clyde, had stood over to 
Ireland, where he made a descent with about one thousand men 
at Camckfergna* That tawn> m^*\t& c^>JXa>%\iax^\A^\«^^tftr a 
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brave resistance, the garrison being permitted to remain, in 
exchange for an equal number of French prisoners, who were to 
be sent home as soon as transports could be provided. The 
French kept possession of Carrickfergus from the 21st to the 24th 
of February ; they then went back to their ships, which immediately 
left the bay. Commodore EUiot having now received information 
of the attack on Carrickfergus, sailed from Kinsale, in his own 
vessel, the iEolus, (32 guns), along with the Pallas and the 
Brilliant (of 36 guns each). On the 28th, he got sight of the 
enemy, and, after a smart chase, came up with him, near the 
Isle of Man. A fight ensued, and lasted for an hour and a half, 
when the three French vessels struck their colours, their brave 
commander being killed, along with a great number of his men. 
This afiBur was in itself of little consequence ; but as an invasion 
of British ground was a very uncommon event, and as the con- 
cluding action took place in sight of both the Scottish and Irish 
shores, it made a great impression on the public mind, and was 
long remembered. 

The commencement of the reign of George III. was the era of 
a great improvement in the condition of Scotland. All animo- 
sities respecting the succession were now at rest; the people 
were beginning to feel the good effects of trade and industry ; 
and with wealth came refinement of manners and a more general 
diffusion of the comforts of life. The King, soon after his 
accession, placed the Earl of Bute, who had been his preceptor, 
at the head of his ministry. Lord Bute had communicated a 
favourable impression of the Scottish nation to the royal mind ; 
and even the Jacobite families who had fought against the House 
of Brunswick were treated with kindness by the young monarch. 
Partly by this good feeling on the part of the King, and partly 
by the immediate influence of the Minister, the Scottish nation 
acquired that share of general consideration and public employ- 
ment to which it was justly entitled, though at the expense of 
much rancorous feeling on the part of the English opposition, to 
whom it afforded a theme for ungenerous remarks, addressed to 
the prejudices of the people. 

The city of Glasgow had now attained the character of an 
emporium for the colonial trade, and Vxx ^«i\iycvs\»x\»^ ^w'^^'^^'s^^ 
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nearly the whole import of tobacco, not only for Britain, but for 
Europe. The business of banking, hitherto confined to two 
establishments in Edinburgh, was now beginning to be practised 
in all the second-rate towns in the kingdom. In almost every 
considerable town, new manufactories were rising and prospering. 
The north every year sent immense herds of cattle to the English 
market, no fewer than nineteen hundred being observed to pass 
Berwick Bridge in one day."*" In Edinburgh there existed a 
society for encouraging the arts, sciences, agriculture, and com- 
merce, which in one year distributed a hundred and twenty 
premiums. Another association, comprehending many of the 
distinguished men of the country, had in view the cultivation of 
English literature, and the introduction of an English pronuncia- 
tion into Scotland. Other institutions were now founded for 
promoting elegant arts« An academy was set up at Glasgow 
by two printers, for teaching the arts of drawing, painting, and 
engraving. About the same time the first public sdbool for 
teaching anything beyond classical literature was established at 
Perth; it was styled an academy, and designed to give in- 
structions in mathematics, natural history, drawing, and other 
branches of knowledge. In literature, the fame of Scotland was 
allowed by foreigners to stand at this time higher than that of 
England itself. Hume. Robertson, and Blair, natives of Scotland, 
were the authors of various works, in which a far more classical 
style of language was employed, than what was generally written 
in England. This could only be the result of a high cultivation 
of the mental powers ; for, as the colloquial language of these 
authors was not strictly English, they must have required to 
translate every idea into something like a foreign tongue, before 
committing it to paper. At the same time, the University of 
Edinburgh was beginning to attract great numbers of students 
from all parts of the world, on account of the celebrity of its 
medical teachers. Anatomy had long been taught with dis- 
tinction by two professors named Monro ; and the chair of 
physic was now filled by the famous Cullen. Chemistry was 
taught by Dr. Black, whose discoveries revolutionized the whole 
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system of that science. By the liberality of George III., Dr. 
Blair was endowed in a class for rhetoric and English composi- 
tion; a study now attracting great attention in the country. 
Under the influence of increasing wealth and improving taste, 
a grand design was formed for embellishing the capital. It had 
hitherto been a confined and antique town, rather calculated for 
defence in a rude, than convenience in a civilized age. It now 
began to expand over the adjacent plains, and, as the suddenness 
of the increase allowed regular plans to be adopted, while the 
neighbouring quarries of pure sandstone suggested architectural 
ideas to even the homeliest minds, the new streets became in a 
short time remarkable for their elegance. It must also be 
mentioned that, while these designs were in progress, the navi- 
gation of the two sides of the island was connected by means of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

The only apparent drawback to the happiness of the country 
at this period was the emigration of vast numbers of the High- 
landers to America. In former days, a numerous tenantry was 
of great importance to the proprietors . in that district of the 
country ; for the most of these gentlemen, being attached to the 
House of Stuart, grounded their consequence entirely on the 
number of men they could bring into the field for the purpose of 
altering the succession. But now, when the chiefs were con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of all such attempts, they became 
anxious to turn their estates to account in the same manner as 
other landlords. The rugged nature of the country unfitted 
it for arable purposes on a large scale, but seemed to qualify it 
for pastoral forms. Large t.-acts, therefore, which had once 
supported hundreds of armed retainers, v^rere now let to sheep- 
farmers, chiefly from the south of Scotland, and the former 
tenantry were either compelled to emigrate, or to remain in a state 
of abject poverty. Ever since the seven years' war, which first 
made the Highlanders acquainted with America, emigration had 
been going on to a considerable extent; but it was not till the 
year 1770 that it became conspicuous. The people at that time 
were emigrating in such numbers, that they filled large districts 
in America, without the admixture of any other settlers. The 
loss of so many hardy and brave men to \Xi& ^^xjk&t^ ^^j*^ 
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generally regretted by persons of liberal views, more especially 
as it was attended with much pain to tiie Highlanders them- 
selves, a class of people remarkable for attachment to their native 
country. 

It was generally thought that the ungenerous though necessary 
expedient of expelling so many human beings for the purpose of 
substituting sheep, would deprive the landlords of much of their 
ori^al influence over those who remained. It appeared, how- 
ever, at the commencement of the American war in 1775» that 
the devotion of the people, even to those superiors who were 
treating them so unkindly, was not diminished. The govern- 
ment, in preparing for their unfortunate contest with the co- 
lonies, looked once more to the Highlands for the soldiery best 
suited to endure such a warfare. Oeneral Eraser, to whom his 
father's estates were now restored, found no difficulty in raising 
two thousand three hundred men, who were formed into the 7 let 
regiment, and embarked in April, 1776, for America. In this 
body, no fewer than six of the officers were chiefs of clans. 
They were accompanied by the 42nd regiment, which had just 
been largely recruited in the Highlands. In August, the month 
after they landed, they were all on active duty, and conducted 
themselves with that self-possession and promptitude which is 
always remarked in the first movements of a Highland soldiery^ 
being the result of their previous habits. In 1778, the 74th and 
76th regiments were raised in the Highlands and Western Isles, 
and also transported to America. The whole of these corps, forming 
the most valuable part of the British army, served throughout the 
arduous campaign of Lord Comwallis, till the surrender of the 
troops at Yorktown (October, 1781), when the war terminated 
with the triumph of the American arms. The Highlanders, along 
with their companions, were kept prisoners tiU the peace, after 
which most of them returned home, and were discharged. It 
should not be forgotten that a regiment of two large battahons 
was raised among the emigrated Highlanders, and served very 
meritoriously in many harassing enterprises. This, however, is 
not the full account of the aeivlees of the Highlanders. Other 
£ve regiments were raised m V)ae ivat^^ ^\msis^'^'^>aaaR.Q£ the 
American war, two of wbicYi setNe^ \sx\\€»5A, ^^^^^^^^^s^ssi 
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three were taken to the East Indies, and opposed to the barbarian 
forces of Hyder Ali. The general character of these soldiers was 
excellent. They were steady, moral men, totally above a mean 
action, and rather, indeed, following war from a romantic and 
elevated feeling in their own minds, than from the causes which 
send most recruits into the army. It rarely happened that a 
Highland soldier was punished, and even on those rare occasions 
it was scarcely ever found to be for a breach of moral law, but 
generally for some act of insubordination arising out of their 
peculiar national habits. It was never considered any drawback 
to the excellent character of these men, that three of the regi- 
ments mutinied before leaving the country. In 1778, a regiment 
raised by Lord Seaforth * was lying in Edinburgh, preparing to 
embark for the East Indies. The men found themselves deceived 
m some of the engagements under which they had been enlisted, 
and, conceiving that they might be still further betrayed, they 
marched off from their quarters in a body, with bagpipes playing, 
and pitched themselves on the top of Arthur's Seat, a lofty hill 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Here they remained for 
several days and nights, supplied with provisions and covering 
by the humane citizens, tiU a number of forces were collected to 
overawe them. The Earl of Dunmore then entered into a nego- 
ciation with them, and by solemnly engaging to satisfy all their 
complaints, induced them to return to obedience. No man was 
punished for this affair; nor was it necessary. The only indivi- 
duals deserving punishment were the officers who had attempted 
to cheat them. Next year, the Macdonald, or 76th regiment, 
mutinied for similar reasons at Bruntislandi and in the same 
manner returned to duty, on their engagements being fulfilled. 
It is worthy of being recorded, that the money which they thus 
demanded as their right was never applied to their own use ; 
they sent it all home to their friends in the Highlands. Indeed, 
there can be little doubt that the poor mountaineers only acted 
in this firm manner through the impulse of one of the purest of 
human sentiments, fihal piety, being anxious, in leaving the 
country, that those who had depended upon their industry 

* Now the 72ud, 
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should not be any worse provided for than they had calculated 
upon at their enlistment. 

The period of the American war saw a considerable change in 
the political sentiments of all the British nations. So long as the 
throne was in danger from the Jacobites, the majority of the 
people had rallied round it with a feeling of undivided attach-^ 
ment« as their only safeguard from a more arbitrary species of 
government. The ministers were then in general of what is 
called the Whig party — men supporting the crown with a strict 
regard to the limits of its power, and always looking back to the 
Revolution of 1 688 as an example never to be lost sight of. On 
the accession of George III., there was no longer any danger 
from the Pretender, and the sovereign, feeling at ease regarding 
his title, was less anxious than his two predecessors to rule in a 
manner opposite to the system of the Stuarts. To this he was 
the more inclined, that there now arose a popular party, who 
endeavoured to supply the place of the Jacobites in exciting dis- 
content and raising tumults against the government. Greorge 
III., surrounded by a Tory ministry, anxious to support the dig- 
nity of the crown, and opposed by not only this party, but by 
many of the Whigs, who had hitherto formed the ministries of 
the Brunswick sovereigns, might be said in some measure to 
stand in the same ground as the Stuarts, though not presuming 
to any considerable part of their pretensions. 

The questionable character and doings of Mr. Wilkes and 
other friends of liberty at this time, were perhaps greatly instru- 
mental in raising the power of George III., for it caused most of 
the respectable people to rally round the throne, and to support 
it with a less regard to the revolution principles on which it was 
founded, than what might have been desired by moderate persons. 
Hence, when the government resolved to reduce the colonies by 
force of arms, almost all whose voice was worth listening to, both 
in England and Scotland, approved of the resolution. The 
claims of the Americans were generally condemned, as arising 
from a factious and rebellious spirit ; although few rational people 
now deny that they were perfectly reasonable, and that the mother 
oowatry ought to have made the rec^uired concessions. 
In July, 1777, several Ammcwa. ^fvN^\.^^\^ ^^\fe^^^ oa the 
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west coast of Scotland^ and took a few merchant vessels about 
the mouth of the Clyde. For the protection of trade, two small 
vessels were fitted out at Greenock with twelve or fourteen guns 
each, and sent in search of the enemy. The inhabitants of Ayr 
also formed themselves into a miUtia for the defence of the coast, 
in case of any descent being attempted. The Greenock vessels 
returned some days after, without having encountered any of the 
American ships. Next year the celebrated Paul Jones made a 
descent from one of these privateers. This adventurer was a 
native of Scotland, but had entered the American service. He 
appeared on the coast of Britain with a vessel of twenty guns, 
and during the night of the 22nd of April made a secret approach 
to the harbour of Whitehaven, where he set fire to several ves- 
sels. The town and shipping would alike have been consumed 
but for the humane treachery of one of his men, who deserted to 
give warning to the inhabitants. Next forenoon, the vessel of 
Paul Jones appeared off Kirkcudbright, and a party, not com- 
manded by him, went ashore, and plundered the house of the 
Earl of Selkirk. In August, 1779, Jones reappeared on the Bri- 
tish coast, in a vessel of forty 'guns, accompanied by five vessels 
of inferior strength, and having on board altogether about two 
thousand men. His design was to destroy the shipping in the 
British harbours, by way of retaliating the severities exercised 
by the British navy upon the American shores. After insulting 
the Irish coast, he appeared (September 1 6) in the Firth of Forth, 
and threatened to set fire to Leith and Edinburgh. But, fortu- 
nately for these towns, he was driven back by a strong westerly 
wind. On the 23rd, he encountered a British vessel, the 
Serapis, and, after a severe action, obliged her to strike her 
colours. 

At the end of the year 1777, when the government was be- 
ginning to find some difficulty in carrying on the American 
contest, proposals were made among its friends over the whole 
empire to raise regiments by private subscription for service in 
the colonies. In Scotland, where there was less opposition to 
government than in England, and where the Highlanders in 
particular had transferred the whole of their enthusiastic loyalty 
to the reigning sovereign, a considerable {oic,^ v«^&T»SiR?k\a.>lssia. 
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manner. In the space of three weeks, ten thousand pounds 
were subscribed at Glasgow, for the purpose of raising a regi- 
ment. In Edinburgh, another large sum w^us raised for a similar 
purpose, and throughout the whole country one feeling seemed to 
prevail. . . 

In the year 1778, an Act of Parliament was passed, relieving 
the Roman Catholics in England Arom some of the severe laws 
which had been enacted against them in a former age. In point 
of fact, these laws had been little acted upon for many years 
past, being so obnoxious to humane feeling, and at the same time 
so little called for by the peaceful character of this class of people, 
that an attempt to put them into full force could not have been 
tolerated ; but, though the most of the people had no wish to see 
these laws executed, they viewed the matter in a less liberal light 
when it was proposed to abolish them altogether. They thought 
it expedient that the Catholics should still see the rod of the 
law hanging above them, to descend if they should show the 
least disposition to disturb the public tranquillity. In Scotland, 
where the spirit of freedom had all along referred chiefly to the 
supremacy of the Presbyterian religion, the people were greatly 
alarmed at the prospect of a similar act being passed respecting 
the Catholics in their section of the island. In this fear, the 
General Assembly discussed the propriety of declaring against the 
scheme prospectively, but did not pass any resolution to that 
effect. It often happens, when the enlightened part of the 
community discuss political questions in a warm manner, that the 
mob takes up the argument in a still warmer tone, and blindly 
thinks to settle the matter by acts of violence. Towards the 
close of the year, a Catholic Relief Bill for Scotland was intro- 
duced into Parliament, and immediately the Protestants all over 
the country held meetings for the purpose of opposing it. Almost 
all the inferior Church judicatories in Scotland met and voted 
against the bill ; and in nearly all classes of society it was the 
subject of abuse. On Sunday, the 13th of October, a few days 
after the synod of Glasgow had held an an ti- Catholic meeting, 
a mob gathered round a humble dwelling-house in that city, 
irAere such of the inhabitaxi\.a «a ^xQi^%^<i^ >Jftfci^5Lt\vQf Rome, 
held their modest and inoffeivaive m^^N-m^^, Xa^^A^TH^^^s^T^.^ 
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as dear to them as the Presbyterian forms were to their fellow- 
citizens. The worshippers, seeing their danger, endeavoured 
to escape, but were insulted and pelted in an unmerciful manner. 
One gentleman was carried off in a chair, amidst the shouts and 
execrations of the rabble. A number of poor Highland women 
had their clothes torn off them ; and when all heul escaped, the 
mob went in a body through the streets, breathing vengeance 
against all Papists. Notwithstanding this disgrace to the whole 
cause, meetings continued to be held, and addresses to be voted, 
against the Catholics; and on the 9th of February 1779, a 
solemn fast was held over the country, to avert the divine ven- 
geance, which was anticipated as a proper consequence of such 
an attempt on the part of the legislature. Influenced by these 
proceediugs among their superiors, the rabble attacked a house in 
Edinburgh where a Catholic Bishop resided, and which they 
suspected to contain a popish chapel. The magistrates were 
quickly on the spot with a military force ; but, notwithstanding 
every effort, the mob set the building on fire, and reduced it to 
shes. Next day, they attacked another house which was in- 
habited by a priest, and plundered it of everything it contained. 
At night, they were with difficulty prevented from burning the 
house of Principal Robertson, the historian, who had taken a 
part in public business in favour of the Catholics. The military, 
however, could not prevent them from plundering the shops and 
houses of several Catholic citizens. In Glasgow, a few days 
thereafter, similar outrages took place, to the mortification of all 
the enlightened persons who opposed the bill. In short, the 
extraordinary spectacle was presented, of a nation raging in 
alarm and cruelty against a small scattered class of individuals, 
who had not offended in any respect for several ages, and, even 
if now combined in any shape whatever, could have been put 
down by a company of soldiers. It was found necessary by the 
government to announce, through the Scottish state officers, that 
the bill would nor be passed against so strong an opposition. 
The popular alarm was by this means set to rest ; and next year 
the disorders of Scotland were thrown into oblivion by the 
infinitely more destructive riots which took place in London upon 
the same subject. 

VOL. II, ^^ 
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The progress of a liberal party in Scotland was very observable 
during the American war. The events of that contest were so 
unfortunate for j^tain, and the expense of canying it on proved 
so great a burden to the nation, that a very general discontent 
began to prevail. In Ireland, a militia raised for national defence 
took advantage of the weakness of the government to demand 
some concessions in favour of their native country. Inspired by 
the same views, a few patriotic individuals endeavoured to obtain 
an Act of Parliament for embodying a militia of twenty-five 
thousand men in Scotland. This project failed ; but the support 
it met with proved the strong feeling which was entertained upon 
the subject. The subject of Parliamentary reform and reduction of 
the Crown influence had already been agitated in Parliament, and 
in a division on the latter point in April, 1 780, seven Scottish 
members voted on the liberal side, which was looked upon as an 
extraordinary manifestation of feeling, considering how devoted 
the representatives of Scotland usually were to the reigning 
minister. In April, 1782, the Commissioners of Supply in the 
counties of Inverness, Moray, and Caithness, passed resolutions to 
concur with the other counties in abolishing the fictitious supe- 
riorities which entered so largely into the ^system of county 
elections. Previous to this period, the elections of representative 
peers had always been conducted at the pleasure of the minister 
for the time being, who only required to send a circular to the 
noble electors in order to get his own nominee appointed. Now 
an attempt was made to shake off this odious kind of slavery. 
In July, 1782, the seat of a representative peer was contested by 
the Earl of Lauderdale and the Earl of Buclian, both of whom 
were men of liberal principles. The former, having obtained the 
support of the prime minister, carried his election by a majority 
of thirteen against eleven, and the Earl of Buchan then addressed 
a letter to the peerage at large, in which, after inveighing against 
the exertion of ministerial influence in such a case, he vowed 
never again to enter the walls where an election was taking 
place. " My fortune," he told them, " is small ; but 1 am inde- 
pendent, I can live on the simple fare of my ancestors. I can 
prepare it, if necessary, in a\i€Vm^^\ «xv^\ cas^ ^tir it about with 
my sword, the name, tVie ongwa, \ke ^tc^i\^\a» ^sA ^^ ^^jssXs\Ki^ 
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my family. I can eat it, if fate commands me, in the field of 
battle, covered with dust, with wounds, but with honour ; and it 
would sustain me in a cottage with the water of the brook — 
defeated, perhaps, but not subdued, by my enemies and the 
enemies of the liberties of my country. And even if that last 
resource of an independent spirit should fail, I could certainly die 
by necessity, as some have done in the same way by choice." 
Next year, a proposal for burgh-reform was agitated very gene- 
rally in Scotland ; and a considerable number of the burgh 
corporations petitioned Parliament for an alteration of the system 
under which their successive officers were elected, pointing out 
that the burgesses should constitute the magistracies. These 
movements, though not attended with any immediate effect, 
show the progress which liberal opinions were now making in 
Scotland. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FRENCH BBVOLUTIONART WAR — POPULAR MOVEMENTS. 

The American War was concluded in 1783, with the indepen- 
dence of the colonies. About a hundred millions had been spent 
in the unfortunate contest, which, after all, had entirely failed in 
accomplishing its object. The nation suffered severely under th^ 
exhaustion produced by this war, the effect of which was much 
increased by a failure of crops. The summer of 1782 was the 
worst that any living person could recollect, the sky being over- 
spread nearly the whole time with a thick haze, which prevented 
the fruits of the earth from experiencing the influence of the sun. 
Nevertheless, the advancing prosperity of Scotland suffered 
hardly any check. 

The Whig Ministry, which had been called in to settle the 
peace, failed entirely to give satisfaction to the nation, and the 
King found it necessary to place the celebrated Mr. Pitt at the 
head of affairs. Notwithstanding that he met with a lax^e ^vs.^.- 
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port from Scotland, the advance of liberal principles is proved by 
the institution of a regular society in March 1784, for the purpose 
of obtaining a reform in the burgh-system — ^in other words, a 
reform in the mode of electing the electors of one branch of the 
national representatives. This association, consisting of dele- 
gates from more than a half of the royal burghs in Scotland, was 
in the highest degree respectable, both from the character of the 
gentlemen who compdfeed it, and from the moderati6n of their 
sentiments. It was resolved by this body to meet once every 
year, and in the meantime to keep up a correspondence with the 
minority of the House of Commons, for the purpose of furthering 
their common objects. At the second meeting, in October 1785, 
it was stated that forty-nine out of the sixty-six royal burghs had 
acceded to the scheme of reform projected by the society. The 
delegates continued to meet every year till 1790; but Mr. Pitt, 
although himself originally favourable to a reform in Parliament, 
found it necessary to repress all attempts of this kind as much as 
possible. Liberal principles now began to receive a strong 
impulse from the events that were taking place in France ; a 
country long subjected to the most rigorous despotism, but which 
at length had shaken off its chains, and was now forming for 
itself new, and, as it was hoped, superior institutions. Vet, 
while one part of the British people rejoiced in these proceedings, 
and expressed a desire to imitate them, by far the larger portion 
beheld them with a considerable share of alarm. The efforts of 
the French took, from opposition, a violent and bloody character; 
monarchy began to be denounced as an institution hostile to the 
interests of mankind; and the chief revolutionists were at no 
pains to conceal that they held religion in little esteem. It 
speedily became obvious to all who reflected deeply, that no steps 
could be taken in Britain in correspondence with those taken in 
France, without endangering the whole fabric of government, and 
the peace and welfare of society. Hence the meetings and reso- 
tions in favour of reform lost much of their respectable character. 
In July 1792, a society was constituted under the title of Friends 
of the People, who, though they still professed to use only legal 
and constitutional means, were generally considered as guilty of 
Bomething more than impiMdeiie^, m «.^^\sv^ ^.^ x^-a^ad^j a few 
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slight faults of the constitution at a time when its whole existence 
was threatened. The Government found itself justified, by the 
general sense of the community, in adopting measures of repres- 
sion. A young barrister named Muir, who distinguished himself 
at the meetings of the Friends of the People, was apprehended 
and tried (August 30, 1793,) before the Justiciary Court for sedi- 
tion. Although it was not pretended that he had aimed at more 
than a Reform in Parliament — although it was proved that he had 
taken every means to keep his fellows in obedience to the laws — 
and although no single inflammatory act was imputed to him — 
a jury, chiefly composed of country gentlemen, pronounced him 
guilty, and he was sentenced to fourteen years' transportation. 
He left the Court, declaring himself "conscious of the purity of 
his intentions, and that he had sufiPered in a great, a good, and a 
glorious cause, which, sooner or later, would prevail, and ulti- 
mately save this country." Muir afterwards escaped from his 
Tplace of banishment, but perished in an attempt to reach the 
French territory, where he calculated upon finding an asylum. 
During the course of the same year, several booksellers in Edin- 
burgh were sentenced to short terms of imprisonment, for being 
concerned in. what were called seditious publications, and one 
Palmer, an Unitaiian minister, was condemned to seven years' 
transportation, for issuing an address, alleged to be of an inflam- 
matory character. The Friends of the People, so far from being 
checked by these proceedings, became only more resolute in their 
purpose. Being joined by some delegates from England, they 
styled themselves the British Convention, and not only assumed . 
some of the forms, but affected to possess the power of a Parlia- 
ment. Their avowed objects were to procure universal suflfrage 
and annual parliaments ; but it was a general impression that the 
society, in despair of attaining their wishes by legal means, were 
determined to take what they wanted by force, and, with that 
view, had formed a conspiracy over the whole country. Their 
deliberations were conducted with so little appearance of modera- 
tion, and were so generally regarded as of a nature adverse to the 
public peace and the national religion, that the respectable part 
of the community in a great measure withdrew their sympathy. 
They only afforded an opportunity fox tlife infe\A% <2Jl ^vs^^tvisaK^cx 
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to denounce liberal sentiments in general, and to give an air of 
popularity to the war which was now declared against France. 

This severe contest was commenced early in 1793, and, as in 
the two last wars, Scotland contributed an ample share to the 
means for carrying it on. Two regiments (the 78th and 79th) 
were raised in the Highlands within the year. Three other 
Highland regiments (the 92d, 97fh, and 98th) were raised in 
the succeeding year. What testified still more strongly die 
feeling with which the people enteted upon the war, several 
fencible regiments were raised throughout the country, for the 
purpose of protecting it from a French- invasion. While the 
attention of the nation was thus directed to military glory, the 
government excited hardly any clamour by the strong measures 
it adopted for the suppression of domestic conspiracy. In 
December, 1793, the magistrates of Edinburgh were directed 
to break up the meetings of the British Convention, and to forbid 
that body to meet again, under the penalty of being treated as 
disorderly persons. The Provost executed this order with 
firmness and good temper, and, on his proclamation being dis- 
obeyed, he took several of the members into custody. One of 
these, named Skirving, was tried (January, 1794) for sedition, 
and, being found guilty, was sentenced to transportation for 
fourteen years. The prisoner remarked at the conclusion that 
this sentence would be "re-judged." On the 13th of the 
same month, a London citizen, named Margarot, who had come 
to Scotland as a delegate to the Convention, was tried on a 
similar indictment, and, being unanimously found guilty by the 
jur}', was sentenced to the same punishment. In March, an 
attempt was made in Parliament by Mr. Adam and Mr. Fox to 
bring the trial of Messrs. Muir and Palmer under review ; but 
the motion was lost by a majority of one hundred and seventy- 
one against thirty- two. The proceedings of the Reformers now 
assumed a desperate form. It was discovered that a number of 
them were preparing pikes and other deadly weapons, to be 
distributed among the populace, and that a conspiracy had been 
formed for taking possessioxi oi ^tdmbur^h Castle, and breaking 
up the governments and coxxtta ol yas^^ifc* '\^^^ ^^Jooaw^^ warned 
■K^et and Downie, 'wexe tnad oii ^^^^ eoas^^^ \a. '^^XKaSs*^. 
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1 794, before a court of oyer and terminer, an English form of 
procedure which had been applied to Scotland in the reign of 
Queen Anne, when the treason laws of England were extended 
over the northern kingdom, but had never as yet been acted 
upon. Both prisoners were found guilty of high treason, by 
juries composed entirely of citizens of Edinburgh ; and, for the 
first time, was the horrible sentence applicable in such cases 
pronounced in Scotland. Previous to the day appointed for the 
execution, Downie experienced the royal mercy ; but Watt was 
hanged and beheaded, after having fully confessed the design of 
revolutionizing the state by force of arms. The government soon 
after, by triumphant majorities, carried a bill for the more 
effectual punishment of sedition, through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Thus unhappily terminated all immediate hope of improving 
the Constitution. The advocacy of popular rights was left to a 
few persons, most of whom possessed no weight in society, 
while almost all who aimed at being considered respectable, either 
in public or private life, joined cordially in supporting the govern- 
ment as it was at present constituted. The first movements of 
the war were unfortunate for the British arms, and great fears 
began to be entertained lest the French should attempt an 
invasion. Volunteer corps were therefore formed over the whole 
country, for the purpose of defending its shores. In the year 
1798, the capital of Scotland, with the county in which it 
is situated, possessed a local armed force of about five thousand 
men, while in other parts of the country a proportionate number 
could have been brought upon the field. A militia of six 
thousand men was this year raised by Act of Parliament ; and, if 
some riots accompanied its establishment, it was evidently Ax)m 
no antipathy to the objects of national defence. Barracks for 
infantry and cavalry were established at Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Perth, Glasgow, Hamilton, and Ayr ; and the recruiting 
system prospered perhaps better in Scotland than in any other 
part of Great Britain. 

Scotland at this time afforded refuge to a portion of the exiled 
royal family of France. The Count D'Artois, second brother 
of the late Louis XVI., arrived ia ^^^>a\n^« ^^jksmm:^ ^ W^^^ 
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and, by permission of the English ministry, took up his residence 
in llolyrood Palace, where he was soon after joined by his two 
sons, the Due d*Angoul^me and the Due de Bern. These unfor- 
tunate Princes were received with affectionate politeness by the 
people of Scotland. ITie Count left Edinburgh in August, 1799, 
after informing the chief magistrate of the city that " his heart 
was penetrated with a grateful sense of the noble manner in 
which the citizens had seconded the hospitality of his Britannic 
Majesty, and that he hoped one day to have it in his power to 
make known, in happier moments, the sentiments with which 
they had inspired him." ^Twenty-five years afterwards, when 
the course of events had placed this Prince upon the throne of 
France, he redeemed his pledge by transmitting a large sum for 
the relief of the poorer inhabitants of Edinburgh, on their being 
plunged into distress by an unusually calamitous conflagration. 

Notwithstanding the expenses of the war, and its gloomy 
prospects in almost every quarter, the commerce of the country 
was still rapidly extending, and an improvement of course taking 
place in the condition of the people. The year 1800 was. 
however, one of severe domestic distress, in consequence of the 
bad harvest of the preceding year. The summer of 1799 was 
generally remarked, both in Scotland and in England, to be the 
worst within the memory of man. During the ripening period, 
there were hardly three dry days in succession. Owing to the 
almost incessant rains, the grain was beaten down to the earth, 
where a great part of it was completely spoiled. Very little 
grain was cut before the 1st of October, and that only on the 
better grounds. In the Highland districts, it never ripened at 
all, and consequently was nearly useless. The crops of hay, 
potatoes, and turnips, were all alike defective ; and it was 
observed by farmers that even the grass was deteriorated by the 
excessive wet, as the cattle did not fatten upon it as usual. A 
general dearth of victuals was the consequence of this fatal 
season, and although the wealthy exerted themselves more than 
on any former occasion of the same kind for the relief of the 
poor, much misery prevailed over the whole country. 

With the exception of two s\\ox\. mWvals, the French revolu- 
tionary war continued tiU 18\5, \N\veii\X^^iaX.\^\i^gOsx^^ssd^d^ 
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by a combination of European sovereigns, and tbe ancient dynasty 
restored in the person of Louis XVJII. A detail of the progress 
of this war belongs to British history. In a chronicle of Scottish 
events, it may only be mentioned that, both in the political 
counsels by which the war was carried on, and in the military 
and naval transactions arising from it, a distinguished share was 
borne by natives of Scotland. Next, perhaps, to Mr. Pitt 
himself, Henry Dundas (latterly a peer under the title of Viscount 
Melville), an advocate originally at the Scottish bar, but after- 
-wards advanced to be one of the Secretaries of State and Trea- 
surer of the Navy, enjoyed for many years the leading place in 
the national councils. At sea, the exploits of Duncan and Keith 
'Were only surpassed by Nelson. On land, Abercrombie, Hope, 
Graham, Moore, and fiaird, were equal in fame to any com- 
mander under Wellington. At Maida, in Egypt, and in the 
Peninsula, the valour of the Highland regiments was conspicuous ; 
-and at the battle of Waterloo, which finally blasted the hopes of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the vanquished chief was himself obliged 
to acknowledge the effect produced upon his legions by the Scots 
Greys. In this war, however, the Scottish regiments were less 
purely national than they had formerly been : for Scotsmen in 
general enlisted or obtained commissions in all corps, without 
regard to the country in which they had been originally raised ; 
so that it is not so easy as on some other occasions to ascertain 
the exact share of laurels due to Scotland. 

Before the commencement of this war. Great Britain had 
incurred a debt of more than two hundred millions. At the 
peace of 1815, the amount exceeded eight hundred millions ; and 
yet, in spite of both the annual increase of the incumbrance, and 
the sum required to discharge the yearly interest, a prodigious 
advance had been made in everything connected with the means 
of producing wealth, as well as the domestic comfort of the 
people. In the general prosperity Scotland fully participated. 
Her capital had become the most beautiful city in the world. 
Her principal manufacturing towns had doubled in population 
and in employment. Her ports had experienced even a greater 
increase of trade. A canal at the expense of about two millions 
of public money had been formed atb^'aitt\\a^v^sNJ«siA&\^^s^ 
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and bridges of the most c^proved construction were everywhere to 
be found. Even in the smaller burghs, a kind of new town, or 
at least a train of villas dong the neighbouring way-sides, had 
arisen in almost every instance, attesting tliat a portion of the 
inhabitants could now indulge in a more elegant style of life than 
formerly. Not the least popular disturbance had been known in 
the country for twenty years ; and men looked back to the period 
of the Rebellion, as an age of romance, the very idea of domestic 
war having become strange to them. 

The change from a state of war to a state of peace was pro- 
ductive for the time of much distress among the manufacturiDg 
classes, over the whole country. The demand for an immense 
part of the national manufactures instantly ceased, and thus a 
great number of men were either thrown idle, or obliged to 
attempt other branches of industry, which, of course, were injured 
by the competition of so many fresh hands. The misery thus 
occasioned was increased in 1817 by a bad harvest, which raised 
the price of bread to a very high rate. The minds of the people 
in general had been in a great measure withdrawn, during the 
war, from the question of a reform in the legislature ; but at this 
time of leisure and distress they recurred with anxiety to that 
subject. As formerly, the first discussions were directed to 
burgh management and election, which were generally allowed 
to be in a bad state. Not to speak of the exertions made in 
England for obtaining a reform in Parliament, about a half of 
the royal burghs in Scotland, including all that were of any 
importance, had in April 1818 passed resolutions in favour of a 
more popular system of election for burgh magistracies. Nume- 
rous petitions on the subject having been presented to Parliament, 
Lord Archibald Hamilton moved on the 6th of May, 1819, for a 
select committee of the House of Commons to take those docu- 
ments into consideration ; and though the Government opposed it 
with full force, as only a means of commencing a complete 
change of the constitution, the motion was carried by one 
hundred and forty- nine against one hundred and forty- four. 
The report of this committee was presented to the House, August 
12, and ordered to be printed, which was considered another step 
gained towards the object. Duxm^ \Xi^ ^\JXi^^Q^^\!iX ^-wtQ^ation 
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of Parliament, the movements in England in favour of reform 
assumed a violent aspect; and on the 16th of August occurred 
the celebrated meeting at Manchester, which was dispersed by a 
military force, at the cost of several lives* As usually happens, 
when the demand of popular rights is accompanied by violence, a 
great part of the more respectable reformers ceased to appear in 
the cause, which seemed to be then left exclusively to the dbcon- 
tented population of the large manufacturing towns. At the 
meetings held by these persons a tone was assumed which was 
rather calculated to alarm than to conciliate the more influential 
part of the community. The clergy and the country magistracies 
were denounced in the most furious language ; every immediate 
evil was traced directly to the state of parliamentary representa- 
tion ; and it was declared that nothing less than a radical 
reform in all branches of the state, accompanied by annual Par- 
liaments and universal suffrage, would give satisfaction. From 
the nature of the reform which they demanded, these agitators 
acquired the name of Radicals. In December, when the Parlia- 
ment again met, instead of doing anything for the revisal of the 
burgh system in Scotland,* it passed five acts for the purpose of 
strengthening the hands of government against the innovators. 
The second of these bills subjected all periodical sheets of a 
political nature to the stamp duty imposed on newspapers. The 
third decreed a severe punishment to the publishers of seditious 
books. The fourth was for the prevention of secret training to 
arms, and the fifth for subjecting political meetings to certain 
regulations. In these proceedings the ministry were encouraged 
by multitudes of loyal addresses, and by the readiness with which 
volunteer corps were enrolled throughout the kingdom for the 
purpose of suppressing all turbulent movements. 

In January 1820 George III. expired, in the eighty-second 
year of his age, and sixtieth of his reign, and was succeeded by 
his son George IV. who, since the year 1812, had acted as 
Regent, on account of the illness of his father. It was generally 
thought that the firmness of the government, and the disappro- 
bation expressed by the respectable classes of society, had eflfec- 

* Two burghs, Montrose and Dundee, were permitted by Parliament to 
obtain new charters. 
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tually put down all seditious movements against the government. 
But in a few months it was discovered that the flame was only 
concealed, in order to burst out with more effect. On the night 
between the 1st and 2nd of April, placards were posted upon the 
walls in Glasgow, Paisley, and all the manufacturing villages for 
twenty miles round, addressed to the people in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, calling upon them to come forward instantly, and 
if resisted, to effect by force, a revolution in the government. 
These placards further enjoined that people should abstain from 
work after the 1st of April. The weavers ^d other workmen in 
Glasgow, Paisley, and in the country for many miles round, 
immediately struck work, and the streets were covered with 
crowds of idle and discontented workmen. The civil authorities 
took the necessary measures for securing the public tranquilHty. 
A proclamation was issued, warning the populace that aH 
attempts to disturb the peace would be instantly put down by a 
military force. Other proclamations directed the shops to be 
shut at six o'clock, and recommended all the peaceable inhabi- 
tants to withdraw from the streets after that hour. A large body 
of troops was collected in Glasgow, and the volunteers and 
yeomanry of Lanarkshire were quickly in arms ; which had the 
effect of aweing the malcontents in Paisley and Glasgow, and 
preventing any actual collision in those towns. For several days, 
however, the peaceable citizens were kept in a state of appre- 
hension, and business was entirely suspended. Bands of the 
Radicals continued to assemble in Glasgow and the suburbs, and 
in the evening they appeared frequently armed with pikes, 
muskets, and pistols ; but the instant a military force j)resented 
itself, they shrunk into corners, or took to flight. At Paisley, a 
body of troops being somewhat pressed by the mob, turned about 
and fired, by which a girl was wounded in the neck. This was 
the only serious casualty that occurred in any of the towns. In 
the country, the insurgents were more daring. Many farmers and 
gentlemen residing there were harassed by nocturnal visits from 
small parties of the Radicals, who, on pretence of searching for 
arms, frequently plundered tlie houses. On one occasion, when 
they attempted to force the bouse of a gentleman at Foxbar near 
Paisley, a shot was fired by the ^^ie^^^^^ \^\\kv\\^, ^V\Rk killed 
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one of the party, and the rest then fled. A band of about fifty, 
chiefly from Glasgow, collected on the fifth at Bonnymuir, some 
miles eastward from that city, where they were soon found out 
by a party composed of the 10th Hussars and Stirlingshire 
Yeomanry. On observing this force, the Radicals cheered and 
advanced to a wall, over which they commenced firing at the 
military. Some shots were then fired by the soldiers in return, 
and, after some time, the cavalry got through an opening in the 
wall, and attacked the party, who resisted till overpowered by 
the troops. Nineteen of the insurgents were taken, along with a 
small quantity of arms and ammunition. A few individuals on 
each side were wounded. This defeat appeared to awaken the 
Radicals to a sense of the hopelessness of their cause. So .far 
from obtaining any respectable support, the manufacturers of 
Glasgow, as a body, came to the resolution of employing none of 
them who could not show satisfactorily that they had left their 
work through intimidation. At the end of a week from the com- 
mencement of the disturbances, tranquillity was completely 
restored in all places, except Greenock, where, on the 8th, a 
sanguinary affray took place between the military and the 
populace. A party of volunteers belonging to Port Glasgow, 
eighty in number, had brought five prisoners from Paisley and 
lodged them in the jail of Greenock. As they were retiring 
from the town, the populace pelted them severely with stones, 
which they answered with a straggling fire, by which six persons 
were killed, and twelve wounded. ITie mob then turned back, 
and forcing the prison, liberated the five individuals who had 
been placed there by the volunteers. During the night, the mob 
marched out for the purpose of surprising the volunteers in their 
own town, which lies not far distant ; but finding measures had 
been taken for defending Port Glasgow, they were obliged to 
return. From this disastrous fray only three or four of the 
voiunteers had escaped' unhurt, 

A great number of individuals having been apprehended for 
their concern in this insurrection, the government sent down a 
court of oyer and terminer to try them by the forms of the 
English treason law. True bills were found against ninety-eight 
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persons, but of these fifty-one of the most guilty had escaped.* 
Of the remainder, twenty-four were found guilty and con- 
demned to death, two were acquitted upon trial, and twenty-one 
were suffered to go at large by the mercy of the crown prose- 
cutor. Even of the twenty-four who were condemned, it was 
not thought necessary that more than three should be selected to 
suffer death. James Wilson, hosier at Strathaven, John Baird, 
weaver at Condorrat, and Andrew Hardie, weaver in Glasgow, 
of whom the two last had been taken in arms at Bonnymuir, 
were the unfortunate victims. Wilson was executed at Glasgow, 
on the 30th of August, and Baird and Hardie at Stirling, on the 
9th of September. The mode of execution was a modification 
of the plan ori^nally practised in England in cases of treason, 
namely, suspension till death, after which the head of the corpse 
was separated from the body. Public feeling had long revolted at 
the savage routine of ceremonies formerly in use. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

king's visit — THE REFORM BILL. 

The movements of the Radical Reformers were effectually sup- 
pressed by these firm measures ; but there was still, throughout 
the country, a strong feeling of discontent with the nature of the 
present government. Lord Castlereagh, afterwards Marquis of 
Landonderry, was now the leading minister of the crown, and 
public measures took their tone in a great measure from his deci- 
sive and intrepid mind. Another great source of discontent was 
found in the domestic relations of the King. George IV. had 
been characterized through life by none of those domestic virtues 
which shone so brightly in his father. He was married, in 1795, 

* On the occasion of the King's coronation in 1821, these men, some of 
whom were then in custody, viwe Te\\'evftd from outlawry and all other 
penalties by a royal warrant. 
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to the Princess Caroljine of Brunswick, by whom he had one 
child, the unfortunate Princess Charlotte. But this lady, with 
perhaps some original imprudence on .her part, had been treated 
in the most cruel manner by her husband, so that she at last 
found it necessary to retire to the continent, where it is not 
improbable the influence of wounded feelings induced her to 
become the real criminal which she had only been supposed. 
In June, 1820, she returned to Britain, to claim her rights as 
Queen-consort, which led to her impeachment before the House 
of liords for high crimes and misdemeanours. The trial excited 
public feeling in an extraordinary degree, for, while there was 
little doubt of her guilt, the majority of hearts found her excuse 
in the early injustice and deeper guilt of her royal spouse. In 
November, the proceedings against her Majesty were dropped, 
it being found impossible to carry them on any further against 
the sympathy of so large a portion of the public. 

Immediately after his coronation, in July, 1821, the King 
began a series of personal visits to his European dominions, by 
which he in a great measure smoothed down the complaints 
which had prevailed against both his public and private conduct. 
In August, he visited the kingdom of Ireland, where the demon 
of party feeling had hitherto exercised a greater influence than in 
any other part of the empire. So far as the inveterate errors of 
Irish government could be forgotten, they were so on the present 
occasion. Even the intelligence that the Queen had died of 
a broken heart, which arrived while his Majesty was in the 
country, availed nothing against the sentiment of loyalty which 
the appearance of the royal person had produced. In October, 
the King visited his continental kingdom of Hanover, where he 
was also received with enthusiastic loyalty. 

The royal visit to Scotland took place in the ensuing summer. 
On its being announced, the most laborious preparations were 
made, both by the civil authorities and by private individuals, to 
give his Majesty a fitting reception. Nearly the whole of the 
nobility and gentry resident in Scotland, along with the magis- 
tracies of the principal towns, and immense crowds of the people 
at large assembled in the capital ; and one imiform of joy clothed 
every countenance. As Scotland had hardly known. tha^^^sA^wa^ 
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of royalty for upwards of two centuries, the prospect of its 
presence on this occasion awakened innumerable ancient associa- 
tions that had long slumbered in the national mind. Whatever 
was distinctive of Scotland, in emblem, in attire, or in arms, was 
now revived. The Highland gentry came to the city with nume- 
rous trains of their tenantry in the almost -forgotten garb of the 
mountains. A private society, which had lately been asso- " 
ciated for the puri)ose of keeping up that dress, was appointed 
as a guard to the ancient regalia of the kingdom, which had 
lately been discovered in Edinburgh Castle, where they were 
deposited at the Union. Another society, which had long ex- 
isted for the cultivation of archery, had, on this occasion, the 
honour to be nominated as a body-guard to his Majesty. Almost 
every person wore a cockade formed of the cross of St. Andrew, 
and a considerable number wore clothes of a certain set of 
colours, with buttons on which was inscribed the word '* Wel- 
come." The whole scene was a kind of masque, in which all 
the old dresses, badges, and practices, that the national history 
ad commemorated, were revived and mingled together in con- 
fusion. 

The King set sail on the 10th of August from Greenwich, and 
after a somewhat rough voyage, cast anchor on the afternoon of 
the 14th in Leith Roads. 

Next day, a little after noon, his Majesty landed at Leith, and 
immediately after proceeded in procession to Edinburgh, attended 
by the most splendid train that had ever been seen in Scotland, 
composed of public bodies and official persons in great numbers. 
Although the King was now in the sixtieth year of his age, his 
person was still majestic, while his deportment was remarkable 
for grace and dignity. He therefore made a favourable impres- 
sion upon the immense multitudes which had assembled to give 
him welcome. On the other hand, he was most favourably 
impressed by the appearance of his Scottish subjects, whom, •from 
the apparent absence of a pauper class, he characterized as a 
nation of gentlemen. As he advanced through the noble streets 
of Edinburgh, and obtained glimpses of the still iiner natural 
scenery with which t\\e city \s \mx\^^^ ?ccA 's^Tt^xinded, he burst 
into exclamations expressVve oi >wo\i^^x ^\A ^^'^^ "^>c&.^^ 
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cession ended at the ancient palace of Holyrood House, which 
had been fitted up in order to be used by his Majesty as a court, 
though it was judged proper that he should lodge at Dalkeith 
House, the seat of the Duke of Buccleuch, about six miles from 
the city. 

The evening of this day was signalised by an illumination of 
those very windows which, less than two years before, had been 
lighted up in a similar manner, tp celebrate the defeat of the 
King and two ministers in the prosecution of the Queen. The 
next day was spent by his Majesty in repose at Dalkeith, and on 
Saturday, the 1 7th, he held his first grand levee at Holyrood 
House. Upwards of two thousand distinguished individuals paid 
their respects to his Majesty on this occasion. After the levee, 
his Majesty held a privy council. On Monday, he again visited 
Holyrood House, in order to hold a court and closet audience. 
The commission of the General Assembly, and many other public 
bodies, attended on this occasion, to present their addresses, the 
strain of which, it is unnecessary to observe, was highly loyal. 
On Tuesday, a drawing-room, at which two thousand six hundred 
ladies were presented, was held at the palace. Thursday, the 
22nd, was dedicated to a grand procession along the principal 
street of the ancient city, which was lined, as it had been on 
similar occasions in the days of the Stuarts, by the trades in their 
holiday attire. The King, attended by the same gay cortege 
which attended him from Leith, advanced in a close carriage, and 
was everywhere received with rapturous acclamations, the Scot- 
tish crown being borne before him by the Duke of Hamilton, and 
the rest of the regalia by other distinguished personages. 

Next day, the King reviewed the yeomanry corps of several 
different counties on Portobello Sands ; on which occasion about 
a thousand equipages, and at least fifty thousand people, were 
collected upon the ground. It was curious to see a monarch of 
the family of Brunswick reviewing the local forces of Scotland, 
on the same ground where Prince Charles Stuart had marshalled 
his Highlanders in 1745, immediately before marching into 
England. In the evening, his Majesty was entertained with a 
baU by the Scottish peers. On Saturday, the 24th, he attended 
a grand banquet, given l)y the ooTpoiatiwm oi X!ckfc ^^ ^''^Jvi^^\F3s^ 
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place in the Parliament House» and was attended by about three 
hundred persona of the highest distinction. After dinner, he 
complimented the city by creating its provost a baronet. The 
King left Scotland by sea, after a stay of fourteen days, expi^sing 
the greatest gratification with what he had seen of the ancient 
kingdom of his ancestors. 

During the rest of this reign, though it was characterised by 
much commercial distress, and much misery among the working 
classes, the public mind remained in a state of comparative 
tranquillity. It was generally remarked in Scotland, that political 
animosities, which formerly had raged with great fury, seemed 
to have been extinguished by the royal visit. In the calamities 
experienced by the mercantile world in 1826, Scotland fully 
participated. About this period, no less a sum than forty-five 
millions, of which a third part was paid up, existed in the 
capitals of banks and joint stock companies in Scotland ; a fiict 
which may well excite our wonder, when it is considered that, 
a hundred and twenty years before, the nation possessed only 
£800,000 of coined money,* with hardly any other description of 
capital. 

A long period of domestic peace had done more than increase 
the material comforts of the people ; it had allowed science, 
literature, and the fine arts to be largely cultivated. The 
brilliant race of the Blairs, Humes, and Robertsons had long 
passed away ; but it was succeeded by one composed of men by 
no means inferior. In the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
the discoveries of Black in pneumatic chemistry, and of Hutton 
in geology, had shed a lustre on the Scottish capital. Mr. Play- 
fair and Mr. Dugald Stuart shone not less as elegant writers 
on philosophical subjects. In that age, Robert Bums rose as a 
humble man calling for the patronage of the learned, and whose 
writings were to be regarded as a wonder, considering his rank 
and education : a succeeding age has seen them threatening to 
outlast every literary production in his time, and cherished by 
millions who never heard of the names of his scholarly patrons. 

* At the Union, in 1707, "wYveiv Wit cova.^^% ^wrsvNss. l^xShi&^sg«s^5^^ 
being chaDged, this \vas tlie sum vjYAeVxt^.e^^^^V^^x^^'^^-x'K^^sj^^ 
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A new century had begun, when the Edinburgh Review, in the 
hands of Jeflfrey, Brown, Brougham, and other young Scotch- 
men, became a tribunal of criticism, to which the whole literature 
of the United Kingdom was content to bow. At the same time. 
Walter Scott began to pour out that succession of fictitious 
narratives, first in verse, afterwards in prose, which has made his 
name so famous. To his popular pen, in a special manner, has 
Scotland been indebted for the investment of her history, her 
institutions, and national character, with a respect in the eyes of 
foreign nations. 

On the 25th of June 1830, George IV. breathed his last, and 
was succeeded by his next surviving brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, who assumed the designation of William IV., though, 
it may be remarked, he was only the third sovereign of that 
name who has governed Scotland. In the succeeding month, an 
entirely new aspect was given to European politics by the triumph 
of the French populace over the government of Charles X., and 
the subsequent appointment of the Duke of Orleans to fill the 
throne. The defeat of the arbitrary measures of the King on 
the streets of Paris produced a burst of enthusiastic sympathy in 
all the liberal minds ©f Europe, and even put many of the 
British Conservatives oflf their guard. While similar movements 
were attempted in Belgium, Poland, and other continental 
countries, the spirit of Reform re-erected its head in Britain, and 
in the course of a few months pressed so strongly upon the 
government, that the liberal Tory ministry of the Duke of 
Wellington was obliged to retire. The King then called to his 
counsels, Earl Grey and other individuals of the Whig party, 
who had formed the opposition during the last forty years, and 
made it their constant endeavour, during that period, to introduce 
a moderate reform into the House of Commons. In March 1831, 
according to one of the stipulations of the ministry on its ac- 
cepting oflice, a reform measure was brought before Parliament, 
and it gave general surprise by the boldness with which it pro- 
posed to alter this fundamental institution of the country. The 
fictitious English boroughs, through which the landed interest 
had chiefly maintained its weight in the lower house, were 
doomed to total or partial destixxc^oxi. \\i^?Ka.\ ^\ %^\Rs.\s*^eecij^ 
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restricted, in counties, to freeholds, and in boroughs, to free- 
doms, they were now extended to leaseholders in the former 
case, and householders in the latter; the borough qualification 
being a ten-pound rent. 

The condition of Scotland, in respect of Parliamentary election, 
had l)een a standing subject of reproach for the last fifty years. 
The thirty county members were elected by limited bo^es of 
freeholders, many of whom only possessed the ideal property 
called the superiority of the land, instead of the actual estate. 
In the fifteen groups of royal burghs the members were returned 
by those close and narrow magistracies which have been already 
alluded to. Some places had sprung into importance since the 
Union, and yet had acquired no greater share of Parliamentary 
influence thsm they then possessed. It was now proposed that, 
in counties, the members should be elected not only by the free- 
holders, but also by the proprietors of the houses or land to the 
annual value of ten pounds, and by the leasing of land to the 
value of fifty pounds for nineteen years. The burgh elections 
were to be placed in the hands of all tenants of houses of ten 
pounds and upwards of yearly rent. It was also proposed that 
only twenty- two of the coimties should continue to return an 
entire member. Selkirk and Peebles, Dumbarton and Bute, 
Elgin and Nairn, Ross and Cromarty, Kinross and Clackmannan, 
were respectively united to each other, for the purpose of return- 
ing one member; while to Orkney was now added Shetland, 
which had hitherto possessed no share of representation whatever. 
Some material alterations were also proposed in the burghs. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow were each to return two members; 
Leith, Dundee, Aberdeen, Greenock, and Paisley, one each; 
while a group of small burghs at the eastern extremity of Fife was 
proposed to be thrown into the county constituency. In all, the 
representation of Scotland was to be increased from forty-five to 
fifty. 

Before the promulgation of this Bill, public meetings had 

taken place in every part of Great Britain, in order to express 

to Parliament the anxiety oi tVi^ ^^Q^le for reform. So far as 

the middle ranks of tlie peopVe \n^\^ ewic^Tsi^^^ 'Ocsksr. ^^K^^^'^'y^aus 

o/ sentiment found scaiceVy ^ 0:\^^exN>C\^xiX -5qv^^n ^rs^ "vi^^^^^^^- 
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vailed in this class a very general impression, whether well or ill 
founded, that for a long period the government had been con- 
ducted with a view to benefit the upper dasses only, while the 
people at large, imperfectly represented in F^liament, had not 
power either to claim their rights of to conmiand redress. 

Though the outlines of the Scottish and Irish schemes of 
reform were described at the first, it was resolved to bring 
forward the English bill before the rest. It obtained a second 
reading by a majority of one, but was soon after defeated upon a 
minor amendment; in consequence of which his Majesty dis- 
solved the Parliament, in order that the people might express 
their voice upon this question in a new House of Commons. Of 
the forty-five Scottish members, twenty-five had hitherto voted 
against, and sixteen in favour of the bill ; but in the new House, 
by incredible exertions on the part of the people, twenty-five 
Reformers were returned, of whom thirteen were new members. 
Public sentiment had everywhere exercised so strong an influence 
on the elections, that at the division on the second reading in 
the new Parliament, there was a majority of one hundred and 
thirty- six in favour of the measure ; a fact proving that, even as 
the House of Commons was now constituted, there was a suffi- 
cient portion under the control of the people to give effect to 
their sentiments on leading questions. The bill now passed 
triumphantly but slowly through the remaining stages, until it 
reached the House of Lords, where, on the 8th of October, it was 
thrown out by a majority of forty-one. The House of Com- 
mons immediately put itself in opposition to the House of Lords, 
by voting resolutions in support of the ministry and the bill ; 
sentiments which were loudly echoed by the country. After a 
short prorogation, the ministry brought forward a new bill, 
exactly similar to the last in its principal features, which 
passed through all its stages with triumphant majorities. On 
this being presented for a second reading in the House of Lords, 
(May, 1832), it could only be understood that the King had 
resolved to ensure it a second reading, if necessary, by creating 
a sufficient number of peers to balance against the opposition. 
Several of the Conservative peers, being perfectly assured of this 
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intention on the part of the King,* resolved to vote for the 
second reading, and accordingly the bill passed that stage by a 
majority of nine. It was defeated, however, a few days after, 
npon a minor question, and the ministers immediately tendered 
their resignations. The King, it is understood, had not pledged 
himself to carry the ministers beyond the second reading, and he 
therefore thought proper to accept their resignations. It was 
evident, however, that the time for any retrograde step was past at 
the moment when he consented to dissolve the former House of 
Commons. An endeavour was made, through the Duke of 
Wellington, to form a cabinet of moderate Conservatives, who 
should endeavour to content the people with some gentler reform. 
But the aspect assumed in the meantime by the nation rendered 
that impossible, that the King was therefore obliged to recall his 
former ministers, with the necessary promise to create as many 
peers as might be required for overcoming the present House of 
liords. By this process, which even its most zealous advocates 
allowed to be unconstitutional, the Reform measure was carried 
without further obstacle, the opposition peers having withdrawn 
from the House. The English Reform Bill finally became law 
on the 7th of June, and that for Scotland upon the 17th of 
July,t the Irish Bill passing some weeks after. 

Thus was effected, by the force of public opinion alone, one of 

* Of this fact we can speak with historic certainty. 

t In the new act for Scotland, there were some material variations from 
the original bill. The total number of members was raised to fifty-three, of 
which thirty were for counties, and twenty-three for burghs. With the 
exception of Elgin combined with Nairn, Ross with Cromarty, and Clack- 
mannan with Kinross, which were, in that combination, to return each one 
member, the counties were each to have that privilege independently. Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, as before, were each to return two members ; Aberdeeu 
Paisley, Dundee, Greenock, and Perth, one member ; the old groups of royal 
burghs, with some slight modifications, reducing them to thurteen in number, 
and the town of Leith, with three neighbouring villages, were to return also 
one member each. The burghs of Peebles, Selkirk, and Rothsay, were 
deprived of the power of voting in the capacity of burghs, and the constituency 
of each appHed to increase the amount of voters for the county in which it is 
situated. 
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the greatest revolutions of modem times. In an early period of 
our own history, and in other countries at Hie present time, stich 
transactions are only effected by a hostile collision of parfies ; but 
in the present case, such was the general intelligence of the 
people, that, notwithstanding the great moral excitement of the 
question, hardly any violence occurred. It was only, perha]^, to 
have been wished that the Reformers h^ been more cimdid in 
allowing the force of some of the objecfHbns to their favourite 
measure. In general, they denounced. every opposing argument 
as arising from some selfish motive ; while, in reality, many indi- 
viduals, whose minds were inspired with the genuine spirit of 
British freedom, endeavoured to oppose or mitigate the popular 
fervour, from a conscientious fear as to the result of so andden a 
change even for what appeared the better. # 



THE END. 
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